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HIS factorial syllabus is offered as a 

sociological approach to the study of the 

concept of regionalism and its practice as 
a tool of social analysis and social planning. A 
multiple series of assumptions, in a general order 
of logical sequence, may well serve as general 
premises basic to further study. 


FIRST SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The first series of assumptions will relate to 
the rise of regionalism as a logical next step in the 
understanding and planning of society and its 
place in the field of sociological study. The as- 
sumption here is that once in every few generations 
and in most new periods of development there 
arise crises, emergencies, and situations which 
require not only a reexamination and inventory of 
public policy and procedure, but new ways for the 
better ordering of our society. 

2. So, too, in the broader fields of scholarship 
and research, of exploration and experimentation, 
new concepts arise or old concepts are expanded 
and revivified; new htemods and procedures evolve, 


1Qne reason for presenting this syllabus is to ask 
for critical suggestions from a number of sociologists, 
perhaps as many as a hundred, who may be interested 
in this area of study. (1) Is the geographer’s assump- 
tion valid, for instance, that regionalism is exclusively 
the field for geography and ecology? There could, 
therefore, be no sociological approach. (2) What of 
the definitions proposed? Are they oversimplified? 
What of the categories suggested? (3) Are the 
implications of regionalism to social theory and social 
planning overemphasized? (4) And many other ques- 
tions of similar import that are asked with vigor. 


in the effort to construct sound theory and to 
implement it with realistic endeavor.” 

3. By the same token, there usually arises some 
new movement or economy, motivation or tech- 
nique, scientific discipline or methodological ap- 
proach, through which next stages of development 
are evolved or through which impending crises are 
met. It is the assumption of this syllabus that 
there are many evidences to indicate that the new 
regionalism may provide such a concept and tool 
at the present time and in the period of post-war 
world society and more specifically in America. 

4. More and more, realistic sociology, as the 
social science which seeks to understand and ex- 
plain society, is concerned with the analysis and 
interpretation of this new science of the region. 
More and more the sociologist is being asked to 
interpret the nature and réle of regionalism in the 
total picture of contemporary society and more 
specifically in the realm of post-war reconstruction 
and still more specifically in American contem- 
porary society. 

5. Regionalism lies primarily within the field of 
the newer realistic sociology for several reasons. 
First of all, it is basic to the elemental, definitive 
culture and association which must be studied 
through the folk-regional society. In the study 
of such regional societies folk sociology may become 
a realistic natural science, combining the cultural- 
statistical approach in the measurement of capa- 
city to function within the framework of areal 
environment and cultural endowment. 

2A mimeographed bibliography, still quite in- 
complete and not yet available for distribution, 
includes approximately 475 books and 925 articles. 
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6. Furthermore, regionalism approximates in 
itself a methodological approach to scientific social 
study. That is, it looks both to the explanation 
and direction of society; it is assuming a consider- 
able body of knowledge accumulated through 
dependable techniques or methods. The sociolo- 
gist’s regionalism must comprehend the nearest 
approximation to a synthesis of studies, methods, 
and concepts, to the end that regionalism may 
emerge as cultural determinism or “gestalt” on 
the one hand and a comprehensive methodological 
approach on the other. Thus, regionalism as the 
comprehensive science of the region, as indicated in 
this syllabus, assumes an extension of the postu- 
lates of human ecology into a broader framework 
of societal development and a frame of reference 
for societal planning. 

7. Still further, there are profound implications 
to sociological theory in the fact that in the folk- 
regional society may be found the laboratory for 
contrasting the folkways and mores with the 
stateways and technicways, basic to differentiating 
the folk-society and culture from the state-society 
and civilization, the latter now so tragically de- 
structive in contemporary society. In the technic- 
ways which transcend the old folkways and sup- 
plant the mores may be found objective ways not 
only of measuring change but of describing the 
processes of change and the impact of technology 
on culture, basic to an understanding of what is 
the definitive, enduring human society in the 
search for equilibrium between culture and civili- 
zation. 


SECOND SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. For the purposes of understanding the 
scientific nature and comprehensive background 
of regionalism, it is important to note the univer- 
sality of its application to all societies and in 
particular to the world of war-regions. For the 
purpose of sensing this generic value of the concept, 
one may assume two major over-all levels of 
regionalism, namely, what may be called the 
structural-organic, on the one hand, and the 
functional-organizational, on the other. Each of 


these in turn may be examined in two major 
divisions. 

2. The first division of the structural-organic 
regionalism may be described and measured in 
terms of world geographic regions, in which men 
and nature, people and resources find their setting 
and situation, often in ill distribution, imbalance, 
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and unevenness in a world of great range and 
variety. Such world regionalism, described and 
characterized in terms of nature’s setting, includes 
climatic regions, regions of natural resources, 
regions of rivers and mountains and oceans and 
situation. More and more the understanding of 
the geographic pattern of such world regions is 
necessary for the understanding of modern con- 
temporary world society. 

3. The second of the two divisions of the struc- 
tural-organic regionalism may be described and 
measured in terms of world-cultural regions, in 
which the organic character of the relation between 
men and resources, between physical areas and 
culture areas, between cultural environment and 
technological forces may be understood. This 
means that all societies begin with an area or a 
region and expand outward into larger areal de- 
velopments at the same time that cultural adapta- 
tions insure that culture itself becomes as natural 
as the physical areal environment. Such a cul- 
tural regionalism lies at the base of and transcends 
the ordinary ecology and helps to analyze and 
measure the capacity of social organisms to func- 
tion within the framework of their natural environ- 
ment and cultural endowment. 

4. The first of the two divisions of the functional- 
organizational regionalism may be described and 
measured in terms of the world picture of nations, 
federations, and empires. In terms of geographic 
patterns this is reflected in the regionalism of 
human geography. In terms of nations it is re- 
flected in geopolitics. In terms of men and 
resources it is reflected in economic geography. 
In world configurations such regionalism is also 
reflected in continental peoples or in peoples and 
societies of the Atlantic or the Pacific or other 
oceanic areas. The comprehensiveness and vivid- 
ness of this picture is accentuated by the contem- 
porary world war scene. 

5. The second of the two major divisions of the 
functional-organizational regionalism may be de- 
scribed and measured in terms of more specific war 
regions and still more specifically in the post-war 
new world, in which the promise of a new region- 
alism in post-war reconstruction may set the stage 
for cooperative societies of regional balance which 
must transcend economic nationalism and totali- 
tarian militarism. 

6. Next, then, a major division of each of these 
two functional-organizational levels of regionalism 
is found in what may be called American region- 
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alism. This in turn is of two sorts. One may be 
described and measured in terms of a framework 
for all of the Americas as contrasted with merely 
the United States. This has profound implica- 
tions for the new era of the Americas, reflecting 
their problems of regional balance of men and 
resources and their interregional balance of culture, 
politics, and economy. An understanding of this 
comprehensive American regionalism is funda- 
mental in the understanding of not only the world 
culture of today and tomorrow, but in the under- 
standing and planning of any realistic post-war 
world reconstruction. In terms of research and 
planning the field and obligation here are compel- 
ling. In terms of the future of society, such 
regionalism becomes, as it were, synonymous with 
“destiny.” 

7. Within this greater regionalism of North 
America, there is then, finally, the major field of 
“American regionalism,” which may be described 
and measured in terms of a well-nigh universal 
usage whereby the United States of America has 
assumed the chief réle and designation of ‘“Ameri- 
canism.”’ This follows a historical pattern of mak- 
ing the United States synonymous with “the new 
world,” “the American dream,” “the American 
way,” “American democracy,” and other charac- 
terizations, many of which for purposes of sociolog- 
ical accuracy must in the future be made more 
flexible. It is this “American regionalism” to 
which this syllabus affords a sociological approach. 


THIRD SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Our third series of assumptions, therefore, 
begins the analysis and interpretation of this 
specialized American regionalism which is de- 
scribed and measured in terms of the regions of 
the United States of America. This particular 
series of assumptions will focus upon the cultural 
and historical background of American regionalism 
as an elemental approach. 

2. The major premise in these assumptions is 
the Frederick Jackson Turner theory that the 
American frontier has conditioned American cul- 
ture and, therefore, the study of these frontiers is 
necessary to the understanding of American cul- 
ture. The Turner assertion is that “American 
social development has been continually beginning 
over again on the frontier. This perennial rebirth, 
this fluidity of American life, this expansion west- 
ward with its new opportunities, its continuous 
touch with the simplicity of primitive society, 
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furnish the forces dominating American character.” 
And again: “The existence of an area of free land, 
its continuous recession, and the advance of 
American settlement westward, explain American 
development.” 

3. There are, however, variations of the Turner 
concept and differing opinions as to its validity, 
each reflecting the earlier geographic-cultural basis 
for the development of American diversity and 
unity, the summary of all, however, agreeing that 
the evolution of American culture has occurred as 
a series of shifting frontiers. In the process of 
adapting to a new geographical environment, the 
economic, social, and psychological demands made 
upon the pioneers resulted in the creation of new 
culture patterns which progressively became more 
American and less European. 

4. Among the variations of the Turner concept 
and dissents from it, the following are adequate: 
Fox: “The moving frontier and its repercussions 
on the older sections of the nation should be the 
central theme of American history.” Wright: 
“The development of political institutions on the 
frontier was a transition from Eastern precedent, 
because of economic reasons. Thus, frontier de- 
velopment, from this viewpoint, was not unique.” 
Craven: “The framework of political organization 
was borrowed by frontier and filled with the unique 
democratic forms and practices of the West.” 
Hicks: “The Turner hypothesis may be correct as 
a statement of the history of the growth of the 
nation, but future growth does not necessarily 
depend upon frontier development.” Hansen: 
“The Turner hypothesis is valuable as a basis for 
comparative study of social history of East and 
West, but there should also be such a comparative 
study of America and Europe.” 

5. It seems profitable to examine the Turner 
dictum in the light of another premise that frontier 
folkways, characterizing earlier societies are espe- 
cially applicable to American society, and there- 
fore afford a testing ground for the frontier theory. 

6. James G. Leyburn’s Frontier Folkways defines 
frontier “as that region on the outer fringes of set- 
tlement where pioneers are forced, for the sake of 
survival, to make new adjustments to a raw 
environment.” Some of his generalizations about 
society on the basis of examination of frontier folk- 
ways are: Human adjustments are mental.... 
Mores, in a constant process of change, cause the 
group to change. ... Economic mores are basic in 
any society. . . . Security of mankind depends upon 
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sacrifice of some personal liberties to maintain or- 
der within the group.... Population tends to 
increase up to the limit of the supporting power of 
the land, the standard of living, and the economic 
organization responsible for the distribution of 
goods and services.... Promotion of civilization 
requires large numbers of people in close contact. 
... Antagonism will be present in any group, but 
cannot be stronger than cooperation if that culture 
is to survive. . . . Social institutions are the product 
of very slow growth. ... Foreknowledge is a nec- 
essary precondition to avoid ill....The mores 
must be observed by every member of the group. 
7. There are almost a limitless number of char- 
acterizations of the American frontier and west- 
waysin historical literature with which to compare or 
check the frontier folkwaystheory. Oneortwosam- 
plings will suffice. Professor Lawrence M. Larson 
in his The Changing West referred to the frontier 
as “a peculiar condition of social life when men 
and women, more or less controlled by the instincts 
of civilization, seek to establish homes in the wil- 
derness.” We may test this definition, first, with 
his own statement of what the old west is and 
compare it with the characterization of William 
Allen White. Larson says that “while the ‘old 
west’ was characterized by its Americanism, democ- 
racy, and Protestanism, the ‘new wests’ emerging 
after 1850 were dominated by alien groups, dif- 
ferent in racial type, intellectual interests, religious 
and moral standards, and temperament from the 
earlier pioneers. The development of these newer 
frontiers was the slow process of Americanization 
of these alien groups.” White says: “... Out of 
those two, tiny, rude, primitive edifices, the little 
white church and the little red schoolhouse, rose 
liberty of action, which was the architect of the 
spiritual structures of our western civilization.” 


FOURTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. A fourth series of assumptions relates to the 
actual development of the United States, the 
premise being that frontiers were essentially 
synonymous with the series of western expansion. 
The American frontiers have been both literally 
and figuratively synonymous with “wests.” 

2. The first wests represented the approaches to 
the Appalachians prior to the breaking over to the 
real wests. These were movements from eastern 
New York and Pennsylvania toward the western 
part of these states, and subsequently the great 
Southwest trek to the State of Franklin and to- 


wards western North Carolina and Tennessee, 
followed by the next westward movement which 
represented the exploration of Kentucky through 
the Rayburn Gap and similar overflow behind the 
Appalachians. 

3. A next western frontier represented move- 
ments into Ohio and preliminary approach to a 
next great westward movement, which might be 
termed the great Northwest, moving up toward 
the Great Lakes and to the Mississippi River. 

4. Still another series of frontiers reflected the 
westward movement toward Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and technically then the Louisiana 
Purchase area, and later came the great explora- 
tion of the Mormons and others across the Missis- 
sippi and the more or less isolated continuation of 
the westward movement. 

5. Then came the great Oregon trail and the 
California gold rush, followed by a rebound from 
the Far West and a revival of the westward move- 
ment to the Northwest into the Northern Great 
Plains. Following these, then, were the great 
southwestern movements of the Plains, including 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

6. Another premise is that these frontier Ameri- 
cas set the groundwork which later proved to be 
American sectionalism, or, in the words of James 
Truslow Adams, America’s tragedy. That is, 
these frontier Americas laid the foundation for 
American sectionalism, in which was inherent 
isolationism, separatism, and the groundwork for 
what Professor Turner was afraid might develop 
into smaller competitive nations in the United 
States similar to those in Europe. 

7. From these facts Turner developed the prem- 
ise of sectionalism: “The significance of the 
section in American history is that it is the faint 
image of a European nation and that we need to 
reexamine our history in the light of this fact. 
Our politics and our society have been shaped by 
sectional complexity and interplay not unlike what 
goes on between European nations. The greater 
sections are the result of the joint influence of the 
geologists’ physiographic provinces and the coloniz- 
ing stocks which entered them. ‘We must shape 
our national action to the fact of a vast and varied 
Union of unlike sections.” 

8. The types of American sectionalism which 
have grown out of these premises include: First, 
the conflict of the North and South, which James 
Truslow Adams called “America’s Tragedy.” Next 
was theconflict between New England and the West, 
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followed by a conflict between the urban and the 
rural. There has been continuous conflict between 
different geographic areas and between states. 
And there has been a tendency to centralize federal 
authority, challenging the opposition, conflict, and 
defense mechanisms in the several regions. 

9. It is the assumption of this syllabus that the 
old sectionalism developed in the early American 
historical stages and, as described by Turner, was 
the opposite of regionalism, and that the promise 
and prospect of the nation in the future is to be 
found in the substitution of a realistic and com- 
prehensive regionalism for the older historical 
sectionalism, which featured separatism, isola- 
tionism, competitive states, and politics. It is 
this regionalism which is to be defined and im- 
plemented. 


FIFTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Just as the nation has evolved through sec- 
tional frontiers and cultural areal units as meas- 
ured through a series of wests, so one nation is 
composed of a basic series of natural-structural 
regions of great range and variety. There are 
varying ways of describing these regions, all of 
which may be authentic in accordance with the 
premises or analysis involved. Three illustrations 
will suffice to indicate the physical regions of the 
nation both as a background of the historical de- 
velopment of regionalism and of the basis for 
future regional delineation. 

2. As far back as 1898, Professor Franklin 
Henry Giddings in his elementary textbook on 
sociology suggested eight natural regions to in- 
clude the Coast Swamps, Atlantic Plain, Piedmont 
Region, Mountain Regions, the Great Plateau, 
Timber and Lake Regions, the Southern Alluvial 
Region, and the Prairie Region. This is not unlike 
the eight Van Hise regions adapted by Stuart 
Chase in his Rich Land, Poor Land, namely, At- 
lantic and Gulf Plains, the Eastern Plateau, the 
Appalachian Mountain Country and the Ozarks, 
the Great Lakes Plains, the Prairie Plains, the 
Great Plains, the Rocky Mountains and the 
Western Plateau, and the Pacific. 

3. The most recent delineation of natural re- 
gions of North America is that of Wallace Atwood’s 
The Physiographic Provinces of North America. 
The nine major regions are the Gulf and Coastal 
Plains, Appalachian Highlands, Laurentian Up- 
land, Central Lowlands, Interior Highlands, Great 
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Plains, Rocky Mountains, Cordillera Plateaus, and 
Pacific Borderland. 

4. A somewhat more detailed regional delinea- 
tion, based upon human use and economic develop- 
ment, is that of J. Russell Smith. In this delinea- 
tion featuring the relationship between Men and 
Resources, there are no less than twenty-nine 
regions, including New England-Canadian Mari- 
time Region; the Northeastern Highlands; New 
York; the Hudson Valley, Erie Canal Belt, and 
Buffalo; the North Atlantic Coastal Plain; the 
Northern Piedmont; the Appalachian Ridge and 
Valley Region; the Appalachian Plateau and the 
Upper Ohio Valley; the Blue Ridge and the Caro- 
lina Mountains; Ozark Plateau and Ouachita 
Mountains; the Cotton Belt; the Gulf Coast and 
the Florida Peninsula; the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley; the Corn Belt; the Lower Valley of the 
Ohio; the Winter Wheat Region; the Spring Wheat 
Region;the North Central Dairy Region; the Lake 
Region; the Dry West and the Great Plains; the 
Rocky Mountains; the Southwestern Intermoun- 
tain Plateaus; the Great American Desert; the 
Great Basin; the Columbia-Fraser Basins; South- 
ern California; Central California; the Puget Sound 
and Willamette Valley; and the North Pacific 
Coast and Mountains. 

5. Another common and standard way of de- 
lineating the nation is to characterize it according 
to soil, topography, and climate, in which as many 
regions may be delineated as there may be indices 
of regionalization. Some of these are natural 
vegetation regions, zonal soil groups, length of 
frost-free season, regions of rainfall and soil, and 
agricultural regions. 


SIXTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Thus, it is seen that the United States itself 
conforms to the larger twofold classification of 
regions into the organic-structural and the func- 
tional-cultural or organizational, and the nation, 
therefore, is well bottomed in the basic background 
upon which the new science of the region may be 
built. 

2. First of all, there are the great structural- 
natural regions of general geographic and physio- 
graphic nature and of special climatic, soil, and 
resources regions, such as have already been in- 
dicated as basic to the physical structure of the 
nation. 

3. The beginnings of American regionalism as a 
science of the region and as opposed to mere 
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natural divisions for the purposes of classification 
and opposed to sectionalism reflects an interesting 
background of incidental and functional develop- 
ment. The basis of the earlier American region- 
alism was one primarily of use and was twofold: 
one for description and planning and the other for 
administrative purposes, arising to meet the needs 
which grow out of bigness, complexity, and diver- 
gence of a continent too big to understand or plan 
for in its totality without adequate analysis. 
There were several levels of such regionalism. 

4. Perhaps the first of these in the order of his- 
torical priority was what was generally called a 
cultural, literary regionalism, in which differing 
groups of people, their culture, folkways, and in- 
stitutions were described as definitive indices of 
homogeneity. This was little more than localism 
and conformed to the earlier sectionalism. Such a 
regionalism, however, has been richly documented 
and has a distinguished background. 

5. Next perhaps was metropolitan regionalism, 
which was a logical outgrowth of the rise of urban- 
ism and the subsequent extension of the cities into 
suburban areas, which, with the multiplication of 
cities and the concentration of population, gave 
rise to two trends, namely, decentralization of 
residential and industrial activities and the com- 
prehensive planning and widening inclusion of 
metropolitan districts. Such a regionalism, like 
literary regionalism, was primarily local and was 
focused upon the improving of a situation within 
given areal concentrations. 

6. Next perhaps was what might be called the 
regionalism of convenience and organization, in 
which business concerns, industrial corporations, 
banking organization, chain stores, educational and 
religious associations all found it convenient to 
break the great country down into divisions for 
practical purposes of distance, size, decentraliza- 
tion, and organization. 

7. This regionalism of convenience and organi- 
zation naturally was a part and forerunner to the 
main type of American regionalism, so designated, 
namely, that of administrative regionalism. As a 
major division and movement this was primarily 
governmental administration, and the nation has 
been variously divided into areas, corps, districts, 
regions, zones, and many other terminologies grow- 
ing up until more than a hundred such areal divi- 
sions have been designated by the governmental 
agencies for administrative purposes. Samplings 
are legion, such as the earlier army area corps, the 
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federal reserve banking system, and scores of more 
recent New Deal administrative subdivisions, such 
as FSA, WPA, etc. 

8. Finally, a very specialized combination of 
physiographic, economic, cultural, and adminis- 
trative regionalism is that in which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority explores the possibilities of 
regional planning within specific geographic areas 
for both general economic and cultural purposes 
and for specific objectives, such as defense and 
power control. As a basic unit, the TVA gave 
rise to a trend towards other river valley region- 
alism for planning and control. 

9. In general, the nature of the regions basic to 
this type of American regionalism has been two- 
fold, namely, regions of natural or physical charac- 
ter and regions of group-of-states or group-of- 
counties or districts boundaries utilized for 
purpose of delineation and measurement. 


SEVENTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. From these backgrounds it is possible to set 
up certain preliminary definitions and postulates 
of regionalism in terms of incidental development 
and usage and to lay the basis for the new science 
of regionalism, which will constitute the frame- 
work for our seventh series of assumptions. 

2. The first series of concepts will naturally be 
definitions in terms of the region itself, and since 
there are many types of regions there will be varied, 
relative concepts of regionalism. Samplings of 
these concepts will be adequate to illustrate. 

3. In the logical order of physiographic re- 
gions are the following concepts selected from 
American Regionalism. “Physical regions, like 
organic regions, are of many different kinds and 
may be classified by their individual characteristics 
such as geologic, geographic, climatic, or ecologic.” 
Again, “...a complex of land, water, air, plant, 
animal and man regarded in their special relation- 
ship as together constituting a definite, charac- 
teristic portion of the Earth’s surface.”’ And again, 
“‘A region may be defined as an area where nature 
acts in a roughly uniform manner.” 

4. On the other hand, the definition of more 
composite regions may be found in the following 
examples selected from the same source. “A re- 
gion may be described loosely as an area of which 
the inhabitants instinctively feel themselves a 
part.” Again, “The regional concept is based on 
natural or unrestricted relationships between 
places and people, as distinguished from political 
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or governmental relationships.” And again, “An 
organic region may thus be described as an area 
whose people are bound together by mutual de- 
pendencies arising from common interests.” 

5. For purposes of tracing the development of 
regionalism, it is perhaps more accurate to charac- 
terize the region according to major attributes than 
to define it. For this purpose we list seven 
attributes. Beginning, then, with the elemental 
factor of space, the region is, of course, first of all 
an area, a geographic unit with limits and bounds. 
Regionalism is, therefore, an areal or spatial 
generalization. Yet, in the second place, the re- 
gion differs from the mere locality or pure 
geographic area in that it is characterized not so 
much by boundary lines and actual limits as it is 
by flexibility of limits, by extension from a center, 
and by fringe or border margins which separate one 
area from another. The third attribute of the 
region is some degree of homogeneity in a number 
of selected characteristics. The definitive nature 
of the region and the aspects of its homogeneity 
will be determined by the fourth attribute of the 
region, namely, some structural or functional 
aspect or aspects through which the region is to 
be denominated. Yet there must be a limit to the 
multiplicity of regions, so that in general a fifth 
attribute must be found in the relative, composite 
homogeneity of the largest number of factors for 
the largest number of purposes in view, to the end 
that the region may be a practical, workable unit 
susceptible of both definition and utilization. This 
brings us to the two final and key attributes of the 
region. The geographic area, characterized by a 
large degree of homogeneity in selected traits, does 
not in itself constitute a region in the more com- 
prehensive and scientific sense. The geographic 
area, on the one hand, may find its chief charac- 
teristic one of isolation and separateness, and, on 
the other hand, it may be a specialized area devoid 
of the joint indices of geography and culture or the 
frame of reference for societal study or planning. 
A key attribute of the region is, therefore, that it 
must be a constituent unit in an aggregate whole or 
totality. Inherent in the region as opposed to the 
mere locality or the isolated section is the essence 
of unity of which it can exist only asa part. The 
final key attribute is found in the organic nature 
of the region. A region has organic unity not only 
in its natural landscape, but in that cultural 
evolution in which the agelong quartette of 
elements is at work—namely, the land and the 
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people, culturally conditioned through time and 
spatial relationships. 

6. From these and a score more concepts of the 
region, regionalism as the science of the region may 
be anticipated. More composite definitions of 
regionalism, however, are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: “Regionalism is a clustering of 
geographic, economic, sociological, and govern- 
mental factors to such an extent that a distinct 
consciousness, the recognition of a separate 
identity within the whole and the desirability of 
autonomous planning, cultural peculiarities and 
administrative freedom are theoretically recognized 
and actually put into effect.” Again, “...re- 
gionalism is the basis for the encouragement of a 
richer and more varied life for the Nation, whereby 
the peculiar characteristics, resources, and con- 
tributions of the major sections of the country can 
be protected from invasions, exploitation, and 
suppression by ill-consideted and hasty national 
policies.” Again, “Regionalism can therefore be 
defined as the study of the relation of man to 
geographic areas, and the potentialities which this 
relation represents in terms of human welfare and 
progress.” 

7. Finally, emerging from the varied and inci- 
dental development of regionalism and the mul- 
tiple nature of the concept, it is possible to preview 
the larger comprehensive regionalism which is to 
be further studied and developed as a framework 
for a new science of regionalism; a new frontier of 
society and the social sciences; a tool and technique 
of government and planning; and a philosophy 
and motivation. These will be developed in a 
subsequent series of assumptions. 


EIGHTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. From the foregoing background and general 
story of the development of regionalism in America, 
it is clear that the great diversity of concept and 
definition, the multiple nature of regionalism in 
practice and procedure, the lack of uniformity in 
usage, and the general incidental development and 
definition of the term leads more to confusion than 
to a definiteness of concept. Our next step, there- 
fore, is to explore the possibility and validity of 
defining our concept in terms of what we may call 
the science of regionalism. 

2. In the first place, regionalism is a science in 
the sense that it represents a substantial body of 
scientific materials gathered by authentic research 
specialists using acceptable scientific methods. 
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This body of knowledge comprehends a wide range 
and area, including research in geography, ecology, 
other biological inquiries, as well as historical, 
economic, and sociological research into areal 
situations and phenomena. Furthermore, these 
materials are being carefully analyzed, interpreted, 
and utilized in effective ways. 

3. We may illustrate the nature of the science 
in specific scientific disciplines in the case of 
geography, ecology, and sociology, these scientific 
appraisals being valid to the application of re- 
gional analysis in the United States or any other 
area of the world or of society. For instance, the 
foregoing summary would seem to indicate a 
growing consensus as to the meaning of the 
regional concept among the geographers, the per- 
sons first most intimately concerned. From mere 
description of isolated areas, regional study has 
progressed through physiographic analysis, de- 
terminism by physical factors of social phenomena, 
the possibilisme of the French school, to an ap- 
proach almost indistinguishable from that of the 
cultural anthropologist on the part of some of the 
present scholars. But also implicit in this evolu- 
tion of the idea seems to be that of the region as a 
physical and social unity, a frame of reference for 
the study of societal phenomena. 

4. Once again, the ecologist has developed an 
extraordinary body of materials, extraordinarily 
effective for its scientific and methodological uses, 
regionalism being the study of those areas where 
many dissimilar species of inhabitants adapt them- 
selves to a common existence, so that the ecological 
community as a whole keeps on. Professor Park 
defines this ecological concept a little more: “My 
conception of a region is one in which the vegeta- 
tion, animal and human life have acquired a 
character due to a permanent association; to the 
fact that the struggle for existence had brought 
about some sort of equilibrium among the com- 
peting and cooperating organism.” 

5. The political scientist has gathered great 
bodies of materials on regionalism in two major 
areas. First is that of the general field of geo- 
politics and political geography. Second is 
regionalism as a structure and tool of administra- 
tion. In addition to the administration as a tool 
of planning and government, the political scientist 
recognizes also that regionalism stands somewhere 
between administrative decentralization and feder- 
alism and is distinguished from sectionalism in that 
it is not based primarily on class interest. 
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6. From the viewpoint of sociology, regionalism 
may be interpreted as a science further in the sense, 
therefore, that it comprehends what we call the 
folk-regional society, which is the smallest unit 
through which all society can be studied. The 
community, for instance, does not comprehend all 
the factors in time area and cultural conditioning. 
The same may be said for the family; while the 
individual is too small a unit. The folk-regional 
society, therefore, becomes the basis for folk 
sociology, which must inevitably become the 
general science of societal development. 

7. Regionalism may be interpreted in the scien- 
tific sense in still another way, namely, asa meth- 
odological approach to research in this regional ap- 
proach. It is not only possible to utilize the 
general cultural, historical, economic, and so- 
ciological approach alongside the descriptive and 
historical inquiries, but the folk region affords the 
best possible laboratory for statistical and objec- 
tive measurements within a frame of reference 
comprehensive enough to be complete but limited 
enough to insure thoroughness. The regional 
approach also affords the best opportunity for the 
cooperation and coordination of all the social 
sciences attacking a problem and likewise for the 
cooperation of the physical sciences and the social 
sciences. 

8. But more important, it will be a science in the 
sense that we are all coming to an acceptable de- 
lineation of a relatively small number of major 
group-of-states regions for multiple purposes, 
determined by indices available for the largest 
number of agencies and meeting the largest number 


’ of needs, and avoiding the largest possible number 


of conflicts. When we study regions, therefore, 
we all study the same thing. This, however, con- 
stitutes the basis of another series of assumptions. 


NINTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Regionalism, however, in the comprehensive 
sociological meaning is more than a mere descrip- 
tive science; it seeks the twofold objective of all 
science, namely, the discovery of truth and the at- 
tainment of mastery. Regionalism, therefore, be- 
comes a tool and technique of government and 
development in the sense that there can be no 
planning American style except that it take into 
consideration the fundamental principles of geo- 
graphic representation. Overcentralization in 
planning, ignoring the rights of the states and 
regions, is contrary to the American principle. 
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Exaggerated states rights and walls built around 
the states in competitive process are no longer 
tenable in the complex interstate American re- 
lationships. 

2. Regionalism becomes a tool for decentraliza- 
tion, and through a national-regional-state re- 
search and planning council arrangement it be- 
comes a sort of fourth wheel of American 
government, in which there is added to the judi- 
cial, the administrative, and legislative, the ad- 
visory groups, whose personnel, both in number 
and distinction, shall parallel those of the Supreme 
Court and members of the Cabinet, to which will 
be added representation from each of the great 
regions. 

3. Regionalism then becomes the primary tool 
for American planning, flexible in time and geog- 
raphy, of, for, and by all the people, all the 
regions, and all the institutions. It becomes a tool 
for the redistribution of wealth and opportunity, 
because this can be done in the American way only 
by creating the capacity in each region to produce 
wealth and to consume it adequately in relation to 
the people and the region, and in relation to a 
balanced economy of man, resources, and regions in 
the perspective of the total national interest. 

4. Regionalism further becomes a frontier in 
several ways. We recall the frontier tradition of 
America, as presented in our third series of 
assumptions. Then we recall that “everybody” 
said there were no more frontiers of a physical sort, 
and, therefore, we must turn to the social frontiers. 
This, of course, was not true, although it was par- 
tially true and is still partially true, and affords an 
excellent analogy and premise for sociological 
study. 

5. Now, the new frontiers of American regions 
constitute both a physical frontier of soil, resources, 
and the like, and a cultural frontier, both of which 
in their developing are analogous to the earlier 
frontier upon which America was built. For 
literally the conservation and development of the 
resources in relation to the people in each of these 
great regions is as much a needed frontier and as 
difficult a task as was the exploitation and conquest 
of the earlier frontiers. So, too, in the develop- 
ment of the peoples and cultures in each of the 
great regions we follow a universal pattern of 
building a great society from the many community, 
state, and regional units outward towards a total 
culture. We only need to look at new develop- 
ments and defense requirements, the redistribution 
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of population, of wealth"and“ opportunity, to see 
that here is literally a new frontier important 
enough to call out the best of American creative 
effort. 

6. The region is again a frontier in the sense that 
in the development of the regions of America we 
have for the first time the merging of the physical 
and the social sciences in this balance of men and 
resources and in the development of wealth tc be 
used for human weal. This is also a new frontier. 
It is also a new frontier in the great task of the 
future made necessary in the modern world of 
supertechnology, namely, discovery of a new 
balance and equilibrium between supercivilization 
and American culture in the balance between men 
and machines, between men and resources. If 
ever there was a new frontier this is one. 

7. Regionalism, then, manifestly becomes a 
great purpose or motivation. Regionalism as a 
science, as a frontier, as a tool, and a purpose, is 
something that the student and young people can 
get hold of, in which they can participate in the 
development of the American life rather than 
merely talk about it and criticize it. In regional- 
ism, there is the same high purpose and motivation 
of the earlier forefathers, recapitulating much of 
the great task of conserving and developing the 
physical resources and of developing and restating 
the ideals of democracy 


TENTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Turning now to the testing of premises of re- 
gionalism as a science, tool, frontier, and motiva- 
tion, we come to seek ways of applying it to the 
measurement and direction of American society. 
This test, of course, will be, as in the case of all 
science, an approximation in accordance with the 
multiple and complex factors already enumerated 
in the areas of geographic, physical, cultural, 
political, and historical backgrounds. The first 
major problem will be, of course, one of scientific, 
practical, and flexible delineation of regions and 
their effective utilization for the greatest number 
of purposes and with the smallest possible number 
of conflicts. 

2. The first concrete problem is to be sure that 
adequate statistical methods applied to a reason- 
able number of major indices be employed for the 
delineation of regions within this total framework 
of cultural, historical, and physical backgrounds al- 
ready mentioned. For the problem of regional 
delineation, recent advances in statistical methods 
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offer more flexible and more objective procedures 
than have previously been employed for determin- 
ing areas of maximum homogeneity with respect 
to any number of indices. The methods proposed 
for maximizing the homogeneity of states within 
regions will involve the application at several levels 
of the factor analysis or principal component tech- 
niques for combination of series of single indices 
into composite indexes. The steps in such pro- 
cedures include selection of the major types of in- 
formation to be synthesized, selection of subgroups 
within the major groups, selection of the series of 
measures for each subgroup, combination of series 
into subgroup indexes, combination of subgroup 
indexes into group indexes, and combination of the 
group indexes into a final composite index for 
regional delineation. 

3. Insofar as the major tenet of regionalism holds 
for the United States—that is, that homogeneous 
major regions do exist, the above methods will 
delineate them. The methods are not rigid, how- 
ever, and their reduction of variables provides a 
simple and convenient end result which may then 
conveniently be used in combination with non- 
statistical criteria, especially in the allocation of 
border states. Or the composite index may be 
used with other data in further statistical work. 
Certain flexibility in choice of groupings according 
to the index would provide for a minimization of 
regional lines’ cutting across administrative district 
lines in a great number of sets of administrative 
districts already existing. 

4. Keeping in mind the uniformities necessary 
for scientific analysis and planning and the extra- 
ordinary confusion which now exists due to 
haphazard development of the concept of region- 
alism in America, our first task will be to give ac- 
curate definitions and postulates, to limit the 
number of terms, and to have all groups of sci- 
entists accept the same terms and use the same 
terms for measurement and delineation, just as any 
science, such as mathematics or chemistry or 
medicine utilize the same symbols, terms, indices 
wherever used and for whatever purpose. Such a 
scientific terminology will enable uniform studies, 
uniformity and comparableness of data, uni- 
formity in administrative procedures, simplicity 
and effectiveness in the comprehensive over-all 
science of the region. 

5. For these purposes it seems possible to utilize 
not more than five standard terms or measures, 
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namely, the region, the district, the subregion, the 
state, and the zone. 

6. The region, for the purpose of scientific delin- 
eation and practical planning, is a major, composite, 
multiple-purpose, group-of-states societal division 
of the nation, delineated and characterized by the 
greatest possible degree of homogeneity, measured 
by the largest practical number of indices available 
for the largest practical number of purposes and 
agencies, and affording the least possible number of 
contradictions, conflicts, and overlapping. 

7. The district, for the purpose of scientific de- 
lineation and practical planning, is a subdivision of 
the major region, delimited and characterized by 
necessary homogeneity for functional, administra- 
tive purposes, allowing for flexibility and for as 
many districts as varied functional, governmental, 
or administrative agencies may need. The outer 
bounds of districts in every region must coincide 
with those of the major region and the total of all 
measurements of all districts must add up to the 
total for the major region. 

8. The subregion, for the purpose of scientific 
delineation and practical planning, is primarily 
what has been called the natural region. The 
natural subregion is characterized by homogeneity 
with regard to certain physiographic character or 
traits. Natural subregions will ordinarily be of 
three sorts: those determined by geologic factors, 
climatic factors, and topographic factors. The 
subregion is primarily a subdivision of the total 
nation and overlaps boundaries of major regions 
and districts. There is a secondary type of sub- 
region which may overlap state and district bound- 
aries, which may be delineated according to homo- 
geneity of socio-economic factors for the purposes 
of analysis and practical administration and 
planning. 

9. The state, for the purpose of scientific de- 
lineation and planning, is one of the forty-eight 
standard, constitutional, political divisions of the 
United States. Its definition is fixed and in- 
variable, and it becomes an organic, structural, and 
functional part of the nation because of its consti- 
tutionality and the complex legal, political, and 
sovereign heritage. It is an essential basic unit 
also because of its necessity and facility for sta- 
tistical and other measuring purposes. 

10. The zone, for the purpose of scientific de- 
lineation and planning, is a local area created by 
legislation primarily for the purposes of utilization 
and control of natural resources in relation to 
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conservation and human-use ends. The zone is 
included and defined primarily to indicate that 
the term is mot to be used indiscriminately as a 
general area or division, but that it has come to 
have definite, technical, specific meaning. It is 
essentially a tool for local planning rather than for 
regional analysis or planning. 


ELEVENTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The next step, therefore, is to apply these 
standards and procedures to the delineation of 
major regions of the United States. It must be 
clear, therefore, that one of the most important 
next steps is, first, to have agreement upon defi- 
nitions and postulates and, second, to apply them 
through as wide research and conference as possible 
to the practical delineation of major regions in the 
nation. As a premise for such division, two ar- 
rangements of major regions are presented. The 
first is a sixfold division used in Southern Regions of 
the United States and American Regionalism. The 
second is an eightfold regional analysis proposed by 
the Stanford group. In each of these cases the 
premises are that not more than six, seven, eight, 
nine, or ten at most, major regions can be utilized 
effectively if each region is to be large enough for 
essential homogeneity and usage, and the total 
number of regions is not too large to defeat the 
purposes of practical analysis and planning. 

2. The sixfold regional division which has been 
delineated by the utilization of many indices, as 
indicated above, is composed of the Southeast, the 
Southwest, the Northeast, the Middle States, the 
Northwest, and the Far West. The states in the 
Southeast are Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
The states in the Southwest are Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. In the Northeast are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. In the Middle States are Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri. The states in the Northwest 
are North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah. Inthe Far West are Nevada, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. 

3. The differences in the Stanford group of eight 
divisions will be found primarily in the division of 
the Northeast and the Far West into two sets. 
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In this grouping the Northeast becomes the New 
England Northeast and the Urban-Industrial 
Northeast. Included in the New England North- 
east are Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Vermont. In 
the Industrial Northeast are New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. The Far West becomes the 
Pacific Northwest, including Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, and the Pacific Southwest, including 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 


TWELFTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. In addition to the theoretical and scientific 
implication, there remains a final major area of 
effort, namely, the implication of regionalism in 
the actual planning and direction of the nation in 
the next period of development. Here, again, it is 
the sociological or total over-all cultural-societal 
approach that is fundamental. For this reason our 
assumptions provide for three major types of re- 
search and planning councils, the research factor 
being included in order to insure the scientific- 
cultural balance and continuity. The region and 
the state must be organic in the total national set- 
up, which is, of course, the creator and dominant 
arrangement needed not only for insuring unity 
and effectiveness, but for studying and planning 
the great subregions of the nation exclusive of the 
technical divisions of states and regions. The 
premises upon which these are presented follow. 

2. The constitution of the national research and 
planning council would provide that it be author- 
ized by Congress, with due referendum to the 
people, as a regular American constitutional form 
of procedure. Appropriations would be made by 
Congress, including cooperative arrangements 
with state and regional councils on the general 
precedents of federal services to agriculture, high- 
ways, and public health. It would be a major 
administrative and functional procedure, without 
coercive power, but implying the prestige and 
distinguished service analogous to the Supreme 
Court. It would be adequate for research, plan- 
ning, emergency defense, or normal democracy. 

The personnel suggested for the national council 
would consist of nine members, full time, whose 
qualifications and distinguished services should 
correspond to those of the members of the Supreme 
Court, heads of major commissions, or members of 
the Cabinet. In general, one member of the 
council would be from each of the regions and one 
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or more at large. There would be a central office 
with a staff of research and engineering experts. 
A fundamental principle is regional representation, 
with, in general, one member from each region 
finally designated. 

The function of the national council, in general, 
would be threefold: first, to insure a continuous 
scientific inventory of the state of the nation and to 
provide essential information for the President, the 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and special needs; 
to coordinate research and approximate a clearing 
house; reduce overlapping and economize on con- 
gressional committee investigations; second, to act 
as buffer between the President and the other 
branches of government and to provide a safe- 
guard against overcentralization and power 
through government by persons to serve in emer- 
gency situations; third, to act as buffer and demo- 
cratic interpreter between the national government 
and the states and regions, and the necessary fed- 
eral centralization. 

3. The constitution of the state research and 
planning council would provide that it be author- 
ized by the state legislature, with due referendum 
to the people, as a regular American constitutional 
form of procedure. Appropriations would be from 
the state legislature, including cooperative ar- 
rangments with city and county planning groups, 
on the general precedents of state equalization 
services to agriculture, highways, and public 
health. It would be a major administrative and 
functional procedure without coercive power, but 
implying the distinction and service of its members 
comparable to department heads, state supreme 
court, and commissions. 

The personnel suggested for the state research 
and planning council would consist of nine members 
selected as the optimum size. It would be large 
enough to insure a working quorum and adequate 
representation of the state, and small enough to 
guard against a promiscuous council. Not more 
than four would be heads of state departments. 
Members would not be paid. There would be a 
small staff of research experts and planning 
technicians. 

The function of the state council would be three- 
fold: first, to provide essential information for the 
governor and different divisions of state govern- 
ment; to coordinate research and approximate a 
clearing house; reduce overlapping and economize 
on state legislature committee investigations; 
second, to act as buffer between the governor and 
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house of representatives and other branches of 
government and to provide a safeguard against 
overcentralization and power through government 
by persons; third, to act as buffer between the 
governor, counties, cities, and local government. 

4. The constitution of the regional research and 
planning council would provide that it be author- 
ized by the national legislation creating the national 
research and planning council, the state and re- 
gional boards being an organic part of the na- 
tional council. The regional councils, however, 
would be representative of the region rather than 
the federal authority, since their membership 
would be primarily composed of membership of the 
state planning councils. It would be mutually 
authorized also by legislation creating state re- 
search and planning councils. 

The personnel suggested for the regional council 
would consist of one ex officio member from each 
regional planning or interstate compact group now 
functioning, such as Tennessee Valley Authority, 
one or more members ex officio from the national 
research and planning council, and one member at 
large. In the Southeast, for instance, this would 
mean eleven ex officio members, one from TVA, 
one at large, and one from the national council, 
making a total of fourteen. In addition to fair 
representation, such an arrangement would insure a 
good chance for an adequate quorum on emergency 
call. There would be a central office with only an 
executive officer and secretarial assistance. 

The function of the regional board, in general, 
would be threefold: first, a clearing house of con- 
ferences and procedures rather than research, 
enabling the states within the region to keep 
mutually informed and to avoid conflicting pro- 
cedures; second, to act as a buffer between the 
states, on the one hand, minimizing the trends 
toward extreme state rights and interstate barriers, 
but, on the other, also advising and protecting in- 
dividual states in fundamental matters; third, to 
act as buffer between the federal, centralized gov- 
ernment and the individual states; to avoid conflict 
between states and federal authorities, and to 
create wholesome understanding and relationships 
between the states and federal government. 


OTHER ASSUMPTIONS 


Further continuing assumptions will relate to 
the analysis and the appraisal of the several major 
regions themselves and the implementation of the 
framework of theory to actual research and 
planning. 
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POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION IN LOUISIANA* 
HOMER L. HITT anp T. LYNN SMITH 


Loutsiana State University 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is the first report on a current 

study of the redistribution or rearrange- 

ment of the population of Louisiana. It 
begins with a conventional analysis of changes in 
the rural-urban pattern of population distribution, 
and continues with a summary of changes within 
the urban population. But by far the most orig- 
inal and most important part of the study is the 
latter section which concerns the rearrangement of 
the rural population and especially that portion of 
the rural population residing outside of incor- 
porated centers. The treatment of this phase of 
the topic is dependent upon new approaches and 
techniques. 

Fortunately the study of population is now be- 
coming one of the most advanced phases of social 
science. During the last two decades demography 
has rapidly recovered from the stalemate brought 
about by the undue attention given to numbers and 
the too complete reliance placed upon the virtues of 
the compound interest curve. In the last twenty 
years population study has come to be concerned 
with a host of questions and problems other than 
those arising from the fear of “standing room only.” 
Some of the most fruitful recent studies are those 
treating the make-up, composition, or character- 
istics of the population, the various aspects of 
migration, and differential fertility. A long list of 
contemporary students have contributed to the 
new developments in this field of study, but prob- 
ably the most important single volume is that 
published by the National Resources Committee 
under the title, The Problems of a Changing Popula- 
tion. In addition to the several aspects of popula- 
tion that have been studied, the question of distri- 
bution, and of changes in the pattern of population 
distribution appear to be of great importance. 
This paper seeks to explore in a preliminary manner 
some phases of this subject. 

As indicated above the study is limited to the 
State of Louisiana. It is also confined, for the 
most part, to the changes, occurring between 1930 
and 1940, although frequently it is necessary to go 
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back of 1930 in order to portray adequately the 
backgrounds of present trends. 


THE PATTERN OF RURAL URBAN DISTRIBUTION 


As is the case throughout most of the United 
States, the long-continued urbanization of the 
state is one of the most important changes in the 
population of Louisiana. Because of the revolu- 
tion in sociai relations brought about by urbaniza- 
tion, this trend must take first place in a considera- 
tion of the changing pattern of population 
distribution. Ever since 1890 the urban population 
in Louisiana has grown at a rate that far exceeds 
the increase of the rural population. During the 
fifty-year period from 1890 to 1940 the urban pop- 
ulation increased two and one-half times, from 
283,845 to 980,439; in the meantime the rural 
population increased only 66 percent, from 834,743 
to 1,383,441. Whereas in 1890 the urban popula- 
tion of the state comprised only 25.4 percent of the 
total, by 1940 it constituted 41.5 percent of all 
persons in the state. In the decade ending with 
1940 the growth of the urban population was 17.6 
percent as compared with only 9.1 percent for the 
rural population. 

Highly important also is the fact that urban 
nuclei are coming into being in every part of the 
state. As late as 1890 there were only nine urban 
centers in all Louisiana. By 1940 there were 54 
places of more than 2,500 inhabitants and therefore 
in the urban category. In the last decade alone 
six of these 54 urban centers emerged. 


REDISTRIBUTION WITHIN THE URBAN POPULATION 


The pattern of distribution within the urban 
population of Louisiana is also undergoing funda- 
mental and far-reaching changes. As is well 
known, it has long been customary in Louisiana and 
especially in New Orleans to dichotomize the state 
into “New Orleans and the country parishes.” 
In the past there has been considerable justification 
for this deeply graven type of thinking. New 
Orleans has always been the largest city in the 
South. From the very beginning it has contained 
the lion’s share of the urban population of Lou- 
isiana. And for more than one hundred years its 
growth paralleled the very rapid increase of popu- 
lation in the state as a whole. As late as 1930 
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New Orleans contained 22 percent of the state’s 
population and 55 percent of its urban population. 

However, in recent years, an important change 
in this pattern of urban population distribution has 
occurred. Since 1930 the growth of New Orleans 
has lagged behind that of the state as a whole and 
far behind that of the smaller cities of Louisiana. 
Although from 1930 to 1940 the state population 
grew by 12.5 percent, that of New Orleans in- 
creased only 7.8 percent. In the meantime the 
urban population resident outside New Orleans 
grew by 30 percent, and the entire urban popula- 
tion including New Orleans by 17.6 percent. The 
net result of all this has been to bring about a 
condition in which the combined populations of 
Louisiana’s smaller cities is now as large as that of 
New Orleans. 

This change has come about because of the 
rapid growth of the small cities of the state. 
Particularly impressive during the last decade is 
the rapid growth in New Iberia (71.8 percent gain), 
Lake Charles (34.3), Lafayette (31.3), and Shreve- 
port (28.1). In 1900 New Orleans was the only 
city in the state containing as many as 20,000 
inhabitants, while in 1940 there were five others in 
this category, including Shreveport which alone 
had almost 100,000 residents. Even though the 
unincorporated suburban fringes of such places as 
Baton Rouge are not included in these data, it is 
readily apparent that urban nuclei are rapidly 
pushing to the front in all parts of the state. Al- 
ready the pattern of urban population distribution 
has changed sufficiently to make anachronistic 
references to “New Orleans and the country 
parishes.” Aside from the magnitude of these 
changes, they are of importance in bringing about a 
much closer and more intimate contact between 
urban centers and the rural population of the 
state. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF THE RURAL POPULATION 


Rural Incorporated Centers 


The bulk of this study has to do with the redis- 
tribution going on within the rural population of 
the state. This logically falls into two divisions, 
one treating the population of incorporated centers 
and the other referring to the changes in the popu- 
lation residing outside the incorporated centers of 
the state. Only brief mention will be made of the 
former. Largely for the reason that villages grow 
out of the rural class and into urban centers, the 
number of inhabitants living in rural incorporated 
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centers has not quite kept pace with the growth of 
population in Louisiana. In 1910, 6.3 percent of 
Louisiana’s inhabitants were residing in rural in- 
corporated centers. By 1940 the corresponding 
percentage was only 5.9. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the net loss of incorporated centers because of 
growth out of the rural class was 28, indicating the 
true nature of the apparent loss. On the whole, 
the rural incorporated center continues to function 
in about the same relative position as formerly. 


The Population Outside Incorporated Centers 


Hypotheses: In the beginning of the study of the 
redistribution of the population residing outside 
incorporated centers four maps were prepared. 
One of these, Figure 1, shows the 1940 distribution 
of the population living outside incorporated 
centers. Figure 2 shows the location and magni- 
tude of gains in this population between 1930 and 
1940, and Figure 3 gives a comparable picture of 
the losses. Figure 4 shows both gains and losses on 
a relative basis. A study of these maps suggests 
certain hypotheses that deserve a more detailed 
testing. 

The first hypotheses suggested have to do with 
factors responsible for gains in population. Read- 
ily apparent is the fact that the population outside 
incorporated centers is rapidly increasing in the 
territory adjacent to the cities of the state. In the 
parishes that border Orleans, in the wards sur- 
rounding Lake Charles, in the hinterland of New 
Iberia, Baton Rouge, Monroe, Bogalusa, and 
Shreveport there is evident a rapid gain in the 
population living outside incorporated centers. 
This indicates the importance of the proximity of 
large urban centers to changes in the population of 
unincorporated areas. It also suggests that 
smaller urban nuclei such as county seats may be 
exercising some attractive forces upon the popula- 
tion of the open country. 

Again it is readily observed that the population 
outside of incorporated centers in both the sugar 
parishes and the gulf coast dairy, truck, and fruit 
area has registered marked gains. This indicates 
that type of farming may have much to do with 
the changing pattern of population distribution, 
and further suggests the importance of examining 
the relationship between population changes and 
type of farming areas of the state. Likewise indic- 
ative of the significant role of type of farming are 
the large gains in the “New Ground” areas of the 
Northeastern portion of the state. 
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Finally it seems obvious that considerable in- 
creases in the population living outside incorpo- 
rated centers result from the development of the oil 
industries of the state. Undoubtedly this ac- 
counts for the rapid gain in the upper portion of 
Caddo Parish, but unfortunately it will be im- 
possible to carry through on this analysis until 


persons on the land. The losses in some of the 
better portion of the uplands, such as that in 
Claiborne and De Soto Parishes, may also stem 
from the same factors. Losses, too, are conspicu- 
ously evident in the strawberry-growing section in 
southeast Louisiana. These again suggest the 
need for analyzing the changes in population in 





















































occupational data are available. their relation to the types of farming. 
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The losses in population also are of interest, and 
they too suggest some of the factors that may be 
associated with the current rearrangement of the 
population. Most important seems to be the 
decline in the population of the plantation sections 
of the Mississippi and Red River deltas. It is in 
these old established settlements that the forces of 
crop control and mechanization of agriculture have 
had the most influence in reducing the number of 


Methodology: The procedure necessary in order 
to test these possible relationships was somewhat 
involved. The geographical unit used was the 
minor civil division, or ward as it is called in 
Louisiana. The population of each minor civil 
division at the census years 1910, 1920, 1930, and 
1940 was obtained from the United States Census. 
Then, from the total population of the minor civil 
divisions which included incorporated territory, the 
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population of incorporated centers was subtracted. 
This operation yielded the population of the unin- 
corporated portions of these wards. 

Population changes occurring in the unincor- 
porated territory of each ward during the three 
decades, 1910-1920, 1920-1930, and 1930-1940 
were determined.! The major part of this analysis, 
however, is based on the changes taking place be- 
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Large Loss (over 20 percent), (2) Moderate Loss 
(5-19 percent), (3) Stable (+4 percent), (4) 
Moderate Gain (5-24 percent), and (5) Large 
Gain (25 percent and over). In order to simplify 
the presentation of the results, these five classes 
were, for the most part, reduced to three by com- 
bining the two categories of losses as well as the 
two of gains. Consequently the wards, for the 
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tween 1930 and 1940. According to the nature of 
the change in the past decade, the wards were 
classified into the following five categories: (1) 


1In some cases redistricting or the changing of the 
minor civil division lines as well as the loss of territory 
through incorporation invalidated the comparison of the 
census figures. These exceptional cases in which the 
territorial base changed were excluded from further 
consideration in the study. 


greater part of the analysis, were divided according 
to the simple three-fold classification: (1) Losing, 
(2) Stable, and (3) Gaining. 

In order to get at some of the circumstances that 
may be related to the particular pattern of popu- 
lation change exhibited, selected factors suggested 
by preliminary study were investigated. The 
wards were classified according to whether they 
included the county seat. The amount of incor- 
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porated territory, if any, contained by each ward the three categories of wards, i.e., the gaining, 
in 1930 was determined? The class* and type‘ losing, and stationary wards, with respect to these 
of highways serving each of the wards were ascer- _ various factors, it was possible to make some head- 
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tained. Also the type of farming predominant in 
each ward was recorded5 Then, by comparing 


*In this respect, the wards were classified into the 
categories: No incorporated territory, Village only (up 
to 2500), Town (2500-10,000), and City (10,000 and 
more). 

* The classes of highways were the following: U. S. 
Intersection, U. S. and State Intersection, State Inter- 
section, etc. 

‘The types of highways were the following: Ward 
contains over 25 miles of paved road, 15-24 miles of 
paved road, 5-14 miles of paved road, under 5 miles of 
paved road, No paved road but some gravel road, and 
Other. 


way in isolating the conditions associated with an 
increasing, decreasing, or stable population in the 
unincorporated areas of the state. 


Factors associated with patterns of change: The 
current rearrangement of Louisiana’s open country 


5 Each ward was classified into one of the following 
type-of-farming categories: Upland cotton and self- 
sufficing, Upland cotton—but less cotton and more 
self-sufficing, Red River delta, Self-sufficing Rice and 
some cotton, Cotton—Cameron Parish, Mississippi delta 
cotton but less cropland, Cotton and dairy, livestock, 
potatoes and truck, Long-leaf pine cutover, Cotton, some 
cane and rice, Louisiana sugar cane area, Louisiana 
strawberry area, and Gulf coast dairy, truck, and fruit. 
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population, in a large measure, represents the 
movement of farm people toward urban areas and 
urban influences. This urbanward movement is 
reflected by rapid population gains during the past 
decade in unincorporated territory immediately 
adjacent to the cities of New Orleans in the South- 
east, Lake Charles in the Southwest, Baton Rouge 
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of the same magnetic entity. Among these factors, 
there may be cited the location of the county seat, 
the inclu..un of incorporated territory, highway 
class, and highway type. 

Perhaps of greatest importance among these 
factors in giving direction to the rearrangement of 
population in the unincorporated areas of the state 
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west part of the state. However, evidence of the 
attraction of things urban is not confined to shifts 
toward these relatively large cities. Certain ele- 
ments and influences of urbanity scattered through- 
out the state likewise seem to be part and parcel 

*This generalization is in agreement with the 
findings of T. Lynn Smith’s article, “Recent Changes 
in the Farm Population of the Southern States,” Social 
Forces, 15 (March, 1937), p. 391. 


the alphabetical agencies have done much to 
magnify the importance of the county town. But 
in any case a pronounced tendency for people to 
converge on the unincorporated areas near county 
seats existed between 1930 and 1940. Whereas 
the unincorporated portions of over one-fourth of 
the wards not including the county seat experienced 
substantial population losses, this was the case for 
only one-tenth of the wards in which the county 
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seat was situated. In other words, proportion- 
ately, losses were over twice as frequent among the 
minor civil divisions not containing the county 
seat. One-half of the wards not having parish 
seats as compared with three-fourths of the wards 
with a parish seat exhibited substantial gains. 
The influence of the county seat upon growth of 
population is shown even more strikingly by com- 
paring the actual magnitudes of the relative 
changes. In the unincorporated portions of the 
wards containing county seats population increased 
22 percent in the decade, while in the wards other 
than those containing the county seat the gain was 
only 5.7 percent. These data make it seem certain 
that the presence of a county seat has been favor- 
able to the growth of population in the surrounding 
unincorporated territory. 

Obviously the county seat has become the mecca 
for many who remain outside its incorporated 
limits. The causes for this concentration are not 
definitely known. However, it probably bears 
some relationship to the expanded governmental 
services that are centered and administered in the 
county seat. The advantage of receiving surplus 
commodities and other forms of relief without a 
gas-consuming ride is undeniable. Moreover, 
from close range it is easier to keep tab on the 
newest paternalistic ventures of the government 
—and, highly important, to be present at desig- 
nated places at specified times. Also expanded 
services mean more civil servants, and, therefore, 
more opportunities for employment—which may 
serve as a drawing card. And, finally, not to be 
overlooked is the fact that the county seat is 
usually the urban center of the county—and con- 
sequently offers at least a flavor of the numerous 
and varied urban attractions of larger cities. 

A breakdown of the gaining and losing minor 
civil divisions according to the amount of incor- 
porated population included yields similar results. 
The unincorporated areas of only slightly over one- 
half of the wards either not having incorporated 
centers or having centers of less than 2500 popula- 
tion in 1930 registered substantial gains during the 
past decade. In contrast, the unincorporated 
territory of over seven-tenths of the wards includ- 
ing incorporated towns of 2500 or over showed 
substantial gains. This influence of centers of 
2500 population or more upon growth of popula- 
tion is also brought into relief by comparing the 
actual magnitudes of the relative changes. In the 
unincorporated portions of the wards containing 


urban centers population increased 17 percent in 
the decade, whereas in the wards not containing 
urban centers the gain was only 7 percent. The 
chances of unincorporated areas gaining in popu- 
lation the past decade, then, seem to have been 
significantly enhanced by the presence of an in- 
corporated center of 2500 or more residents. 

The class of highways serving minor civil divi- 
sions likewise appears to exert an important in- 
fluence on the relocation of the population residing 
outside incorporated centers. The finest highway 
network is associated with change, both increase 
and decrease, whereas the absence of such a system 
seems to impose some stability on this population. 
Only slightly over one-half of all wards gained 
substantially, but this was the case for over three- 
fifths of the wards in which U. S. highways inter- 
sected. Losses, too, are related to highway class. 
The population living outside incorporated centers 
of one-fourth of all wards decreased whereas the 
corresponding population of almost one-third of 
the wards containing U. S. highway intersections 
decreased. Both gains and losses then are rela- 
tively more numerous among wards with U. S. 
highway intersections. Consequently, there is a 
deficient number of wards in this class with stable 
populations. The population outside of incor- 
porated territory remained fairly stable (within 
+4 percent) in one-fifth of all wards, but in only 
one of the 16 wards in which U. S. highways 
crossed. Similar but less extreme expressions of 
this same association between population change 
and highway class is evident for the wards in which 
a U.S. highway was intersected by a state highway. 
The role of the class of highway in this situation 
may well be that of facilitating or retarding the 
population adjustments motivated by other cir- 
cumstances. 

The type of highways appears to have affected 
population change in much the same manner as 
class of highways. The population residing out- 
side of incorporated centers in minor civil divisions 
served by many miles of paved road rarely remains 
stable. Of the thirteen wards having 25 or more 
miles of paved road, only two failed to exhibit sig- 
nificant gains or losses. Stability, then, does not 
often accompany excellent highway facilities. 
Moreover, gains were much more frequent than 
losses in the unincorporated territory of these 13 
wards with over 25 miles of paved roads, 10 having 
gained as compared with only one having lost. 

‘When the wards are classified into two large 
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categories, those having some paved road and those 
having no paved road, the same association, though 
less accentuated, is evident. Gains occur more 
frequently in the wards having paved roads. The 
populations residing outside of incorporated cen- 
ters in less than one-half of the wards without any 
paved roads experienced gains whereas this was 
the case for 56 percent of the wards with some 
paved roads. Instability is also more pronounced 
among the wards boasting some paved roads. 
One-fourth of the wards without paved roads but 
less than one-fifth of the wards with paved roads 
experienced little change of population outside 
incorporated centers. The lack of pavement, as 
was the case for the poorer class of highways, seems 
to retard population change. 

Population changes in the unincorporated terri- 
tory of the state appear to bear an important rela- 
tionship to the type of farming practiced. In the 
past decade, population gains were more pro- 
nounced in the self-sufficing cotton area of Wash- 
ington and St. Helena Parishes and the gulf-coast 
dairy, truck, and fruit area new New Orleans. 
Almost two-thirds of the wards of each of these 
areas showed population gains of over four percent. 
The increasing population of this self-sufficing 
cotton area perhaps results from the relatively 
small influence exerted as yet there by mechaniza- 
tion and crop control. The extensive gains regis- 
tered in the gulf-coast dairy, truck, and fruit area 
may be, in some measure, a function of the urban 
influences emanating from the city of New Orleans. 
The sugar parishes, also, experienced significant 
gains. Of all the wards in which farmers are 
primarily engaged in the production of sugar cane, 
three-fifths exhibited substantial increases in 
population outside of incorporated centers. 

The loss of open country population seems to 
have been most pronounced in the strawberry area 
and in the Red River delta. Considerably over 
one-half of the wards of each of these areas re- 
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ported losses of over four percent, and one-sixth 
of the wards of each, losses of 20 percent or more. 
Losses were also sustained by relatively large 
numbers (over two-fifths) of the wards of the 
upland cotton area of North Louisiana and the 
cotton, dairy, livestock, and truck area of East 
Baton Rouge and the Felicianas. 

The unincorporated territory of the Mississippi 
delta in Northeast Louisiana did not exhibit a 
uniform pattern of population change between 
1930 and 1940. Much of this area immediately 
adjacent to the river lost substantially, whereas 
that portion of the delta somewhat removed from 
the river made heavy gains. This difference 
seems to lie largely in the buoying effect of the 
rapid new-ground settlement on the open country 
population of the strip-like western portion of the 
delta. The area adjoining the Mississippi River, 
covered by old plantations, had little, if any, 
ground for new settlement, which perhaps ac- 
counted for its losses in population of incorporated 
centers. 

This hypothesis is supported by a recent in- 
tensive study of population movements to and 
from a single ward in the delta. This study 
showed that plantation sections lost heavily 
through migration but that this loss could be more 
offset by the inward surge of families to take over 
farms on nearby cutover new-ground.’ Also in 
conformity with the idea that plantations are 
losing population is the fact that decreases of 
population outside incorporated centers through- 
out the state were most frequent where Negroes 
were most numerous. And, of course, the long- 
time association between rural Negroes and 
the plantations is well known. The popula- 
tion outside of incorporated centers decreased in 
one-fourth of all wards, but this was the case for 
one-third of the wards with over 60 percent Negro 
population in 1930. 


™Homer L. Hitt, “Migration Among Delta Farm- 
ers,” Louisiana Rural Economist, October, 1941. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA 


CHARLES R. HOFFER 
Michigan State College 


VEN a cursory examination of the term 
EK, “propaganda” will reveal the fact that 
it is used in a variety of ways by a great 
many people. It occurs in newspapers, casual 
conversation, and in scientific discussions with a 
readiness that bespeaks complete understanding 
of the word. But as soon as comparisons are 
made of the definitions which are stated or implied, 
it becomes clear that there are many different 
ideas regarding what is meant by propaganda. 
The result is that consideration of it by one indi- 
vidual may be confusing to another unless he 
happens to have a similar conception of the term. 
In ordinary discourse the view which is most con- 
sistently held and the one which is increasing in 
popularity is that propaganda constitutes a nefari- 
ous influence in human society and that its use 
should be discouraged. The popular usage of the 
term, however, need not concern us at the moment 
for our interest is in description and definition from 
a scientific point of view. 

Seemingly the most general idea of propaganda 
in what purport to be scientific discussions is 
propagation or promotion. The term came into 
general usage when the Catholic Church in the 
fifteenth century organized a commission of 
Cardinals for the propagation of the faith. Per- 
sons adhering to this original view consider all 
stimuli which involve a change in attitude in a 
predetermined way as propaganda. Thus music, 
education, lectures, fiction,—anything in fact— 
that has a possible influence on human behavior, 
is propaganda. Psychologists especially seem to 
be disposed to accept this view since they are 
interested in the responses which individuals make 
to stimuli of various kinds. For example, Pro- 
fessor Doob defines propaganda as the employment 
of nonlogical or effective appeals in the public 
dissemination and modification of ideas and 
beliefs! “The more useful sense of the term,” 
states Dunlap, “is in its designation of every at- 
tempt to influence the opinion of another, or of 
others, in respect to accepted conventions, laws, 


1 Leonard W. Doob and Edward S. Robinson, “Psy- 
chology and Propaganda,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (1935), 179: 
88-95. 


or standards of conduct; or to influence any other 
opinion affecting organization of society, or the 
interrelations and adaptations of members 
generally.” 

Other definitions of a similar nature could be 
cited. It is interesting to note that the definition 
made by the Institute of Propaganda Analysis is 
similar to the one just quoted and may be con- 
sidered as representative of those made by persons 
thinking primarily about the stimulus aspect of 
propaganda. As printed in the initial announce- 
ment, “propaganda is expression of opinion or 
action by individuals or groups deliberately de- 
signed to influence opinions or actions of other 
individuals or groups with reference to predeter- 
mined ends.’* 

The limitation of the view which makes promo- 
tion of predetermined ends a criterion of propa- 
ganda is its inclusiveness. If all attempts to 
influence human behavior are propagandistic in 
nature, then an analysis of propaganda is futile. 
The term becomes even more general in meaning 
than education which would be only one phase of 
propaganda. According to this definition, teach- 
ing, preaching, and writing would be propaganda 
and all teachers, preachers, and writers, propa- 
gandists. As an alternative to considering all 
responses to stimuli as propaganda, some writers 
choose to speak of “good” propaganda and “bad” 
propaganda, or occasionally modify the term by 
using the word “false.” Obviously these descrip- 
tions are subjective in nature and only add to 
the confusion and misunderstanding regarding 
the term. 

When the sociologist attempts to study propa- 
ganda he, like a psychologist or any other in- 
vestigator, is confronted with an intricate mass of 
material which does not readily permit classifica- 
tion or analysis. He recognizes at once, however, 
that much more than mere stimuli designed to 
promote certain ends are involved. Social values 
embedded in the culture, group relationships, and 


2 Knight Dunlap, Social Psychology, p. 247. Quoted 
in F. E. Lunley, The Propaganda Menace (D. Appleton 
Century Company, 1933), p. 22. 

5 Propaganda Analysis, I, No. I (Oct. 1937), pp. 
1 and 2. 
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methods of social control are all influenced by 
propaganda. There are illustrations of these re- 
lationships on every hand. Take the matter of 
cultural values for example. In the United States 
the idea of democracy, freedom of the individual 
in religious matters, and belief in education are 
prevalent in our culture. Any propaganda con- 
trary to these values would not be effective. The 
Nazi regime in Germany realized ‘this fact very 
well and hence spent little time or effort in trying 
to popularize Hitler and the Nazi philosophy in 
the United States. Seemingly in the early stages 
of the present war the propaganda from Germany 
was designed to create frustration, which perhaps 
was the only possible objective that Germany could 
expect to obtain in the United States in view of the 
nature of our cultural heritage.‘ 

Generally speaking, sociologists have followed 
the trend in popular usage and have considered 
propaganda as an attempt to influence behavior 
in a way inimicable to the welfare of society. 
This point of view led Dr. Lumley to entitle his 
book on the subject The Propaganda Menace. 
After discussing various definitions of the concept, 
he finally arrived at one in his own words. 
“Propaganda is promotion which is veiled in one 
way or another as to (1) its origins or sources; (2) 
the interests involved; (3) methods employed; 
(4) the content spread; (5) the results accruing to 
the victims, any one, any two, any three, any 
four, or all five.’”® He further implies in his 
writing that because propaganda is veiled it has 
a negative effect in human society and therefore 
the basis for his choice of the title, The Propaganda 
Menace, is clear. Such a view has received its 
share of criticism, however, for there are those 
who contend that veiled information may be used 
to achieve useful or beneficial results. Moreover, 
it is argued that restricting propaganda to veiled 
information unnecessarily limits the term.® 

More recently there has been a tendency to 
limit propaganda to the realm of controversy. 
For example, Sutherland and Woodward, following 
Ralph D. Casey and B. L. Smith, maintain that 
rightly used the term propaganda need denote 


*See Harold Lavine and James Wechsler, War 
Propaganda in the United States (Yale University 
Press, 1940), pp. 250-257. 

5 F, E. Lumley, The Propaganda Menace (D. Apple- 
ton Century Co., 1933). 

*Harwood L. Childs, An Introduction to Public 
Opinion (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940), p. 79. 
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nothing sinister or underhanded. It is simply 
“the transmission of attitudes that are recognized 
as controversial within the community.’” This 
approach emphasizes a certain situation between 
groups but it is questionable if all efforts to in- 
fluence opinions and attitudes about controversial 
matters are propaganda. Would a scientific in- 
vestigation regarding wages or working conditions 
be considered propaganda, even if a strike in- 
volving these matters were in progress? Prob- 
ably not, for controversy itself is frequently the 
result of a lack of facts. Thus, it would seem 
that the definition of propaganda as the trans- 
mission of attitudes about controversial matters 
also has limitations. It is quite possible that facts 
regarding a controversial subject may be presented 
in an impartial way to settle the issues involved. 

The various definitions that have been given 
suggest, nevertheless, three important factors or 
elements that form a constituent part of propa- 
ganda. They are: (1) the endeavor to influence 
the attitudes of individuals or groups in a pre- 
determined way; (2) this endeavor pertains to 
controversial matters; and (3) the methods used 
to accomplish these results tend to be veiled in 
some way or other so that they harmonize with 
the interests and cultural values of the groups being 
reached. If these elements be combined into a 
single statement, they may yield a definition which 
will be more useful to the sociologist than those 
already presented. Such a statement follows. 
Propaganda is the process of influencing attitudes in 
a veiled manner regarding matters of controversy 
within a society. 

This view of propaganda has the merit of limit- 
ing the term to matters of a controversial nature 
thus eliminating education designed to develop 
personality rather than merely to indoctrinate a 
partisan point of view, the distribution of informa- 
tive literature, a considerable amount of adver- 
tising of commercial products and sirailar activities. 
Only to the extent that a subject gets into the realm 
of controversy are promotional activities regarding 
it suitable for analysis as propaganda. There may 
be some persons who will insist that all promotional 
efforts are propaganda, even though no controversy 
exists and will cite as examples advertising and 
other efforts put forth to create good will for some 


7Sutherland and Woodward, Introductory Sociology 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937), p. 685. See also Ogburn 
and Nimkoff, Sociology (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), 
pp. 289-290. 
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proposition or situation. There is indeed much 
effort of this type in modern society but unless 
controversy is involved it simply remains as 
endeavor to create good will. There is nothing 
to be gained by calling it propaganda. 

Following the idea of controversy the sociologist 
at least knows where to look for propaganda, 
namely in those fields of social activity where ten- 
sion and conflict exist. Typical examples are 
found in international relationships especially 
during a time of war, in political campaigns, and 
to a lesser extent in politics generally, in the rela- 
tions between labor and capital, and in local com- 
munity situations where conflicts have developed. 
When, however, the attempt is made to separate 
the propagandistic material pertaining to any 
particular subject from that which is not, the 
matter of identifying it is difficult. The phrase 
“in a veiled manner” indicates that the propa- 
gandist will try to present his material in ways 
which will not cause it to be revealed as such. 
The fundamental principle is to mold public 
opinion without attempting to do so.* If the 
motives of persons or groups sponsoring what is 
suspected of being propaganda were known, then 
it would be possible to classify materials with a 
reasonable degree of certainty. Lacking this, 
the only recourse left if the sociologist is going to 
do anything at all in this field of human relation- 
ships, is to utilize as criteria the characteristics and 
techniques that social change and scientific in- 
vestigation have shown to be characteristic of 
propaganda. Some of these criteria are indicated 
in the following paragraph. 

It is a characteristic of propaganda to emphasize 
conclusions rather than present an analysis of 
facts, if indeed facts are given at all. Emotional 
appeals, a second characteristic, are often used as 
a substitute for factual analysis. Turning from 
characteristics to techniques we find that there is 
a tendency to give a distorted analysis of materials 
which are presented. This may be done by em- 
phasizing continuously one side of an issue as 
newspapers sometimes do, by reference to the sub- 
ject with unusual frequency and by presenting 
propaganda as news. Another characteristic is 
the use of faulty or unreliable sources which are 
disguised by such statements as “high official 
authority,” “one in position to know,” “one who 
has recently arrived,” and others. Still another 


SF. E. Lumley, The Propaganda Menace, p. 84. 
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variation of this technique is to form an organiza- 
tion which purports to function in the interests of 
the public, but which actually propagandizes for 
a particular group. 

If a news article or other material shows evi- 
dence of one or more of the characteristics and 
techniques mentioned in previous paragraphs, the 
reader is justified in suspecting that it is propa- 
gandistic in nature, though only a full knowledge 
about its origin and purposes would show if it 
were deliberately designed as propaganda. From 
a practical standpoint, however, the suspicion of 
propaganda would be sufficient to destroy its 
effectiveness as such, for final acceptance would 
be held in abeyance. There is no influence so 
destructive to the success of propaganda or so 
likely to lead to its discovery as a public continu- 
ally searching for facts about the various matters 
which concern it. 

With these considerations in mind, the effect 
of propaganda in a democratically organized 
state may be considered briefly. According to 
the view just mentioned in this paper, propaganda 
is designed for purposes of persuasion rather than 
education. It is therefore inimicable to the welfare 
of the people, as it has so frequently been judged 
by the public in recent years. The essence of 
democracy is not blind or misguided followership 
but a mutual agreement to cooperate to the extent 
that the facts pertaining to particular situations 
indicate would be mutually helpful. The least 
that propaganda may do is to produce frustration 
and retard the formation of intelligent public 
opinion. The more general results are the develop- 
ment of fears, suspicions, and prejudices among 
the people. These attitudes are present already 
to such an extent that many persons are skeptical 
or cynical regarding reliable facts pertaining to 
public questions. 

It is clear, therefore, that propaganda as defined 
in this paper can not be advantageously used by 
democratically organized governments except 
perhaps to a limited extent during a time of war 
or some other crisis when it may assist temporarily 
in maintaining morale. If the definition here 
presented be adhered to the very nature of propa- 
ganda is inconsistent with democratic principles 
and sooner or later its continuous use will create 
more difficulty than it solves. The only way to 
give vigor and strength to democracy is to acquaint 
the population both in and out of school with 
facts about matters of common interest and con- 
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cern to them. Social science is a more effective 
ally of democracy than is propaganda. 

It may be argued that the recent concern about 
the dangers of propaganda is unwarranted. Cor- 
ruption in government, political intrigue, and other 
problems which we now associate with propaganda, 
existed before the modern era of newspapers and 
radios, and presumably they would exist if there 
were no propaganda at the present time.® Such a 
view, however, overlooks the very important fact 
that we are living in a period when publics play a 
far greater role in the destiny of mankind than at 
any other time in human history. Never have the 
means of spreading propaganda been so numerous 
and effective or pressure groups so active in using 
propaganda to champion their interests for almost 
every conceivable purpose. Thus the formation 
of intelligent public opinion is retarded and dif- 
ficulties in social control are created. 

Due to these effects the control of propaganda 
in the interest of social welfare has often been con- 
sidered. Control by suppression is a logical 
method, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
attain success by this means. Owing to its veiled 
nature, detection is difficult. And even if it were 
discovered, the fact of law violation would still 
be uncertain. To be successful propaganda must 
be disguised so completely that it will not be de- 
tected, for detection is tantamount to failure from 
the standpoint of the propagandist. As an al- 
ternative to suppression, the use of counterpropa- 
ganda has been suggested. Laswell writing in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences maintains 
“that the only effective weapon against propa- 
ganda on behalf of one policy seems to be 


* For a statement of this viewpoint, though not an 
endorsement of it, see R. T. LaPiere, Collective Be- 
havior (McGraw-Hill Co., Inc.) p. 295. 
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propaganda on behalf of an alternate.’ The 
effectiveness of this method would depend upon 
the possibility of having counterpropaganda and 
furthermore that it would be desirable. Actually, 
counterpropaganda may create only increased 
confusion and frustration for two veiled statements 
do not make a true one even if they do represent 
opposing points of view. A clear analysis of 
facts would seem to be far more effective than 
counterpropaganda. It is understanding of social 
relationships and social issues that defeats propa- 
ganda and no other equally effective remedy has 
been found. 

What then, it may be asked by way of summary, 
does a sociological analysis of propaganda indicate? 
It shows clearly that propaganda is likely to occur 
when controversy exists between groups, par- 
ticularly between publics. Its purpose is to in- 
fluence attitude in a predetermined way in 
contradistinction to education designed to develop 
personality or the dissemination of information 
which may be designated to create good will. It 
seems clear also that the only possible condition 
under which propaganda may be effective is one 
in which it is so well veiled both in material and 
content that it will harmonize with the interest 
and the traditional values in the culture of the 
group being reached. Since it is veiled and 
partisan in nature, propaganda retards the forma- 
tion of intelligent public opinion and thus is a 
menace to democracy. Publics, however, are 
becoming increasingly aware of the nature and 
extent of propaganda and thus its dangers are 
greatly reduced. But continuous effort on the 
part of people to obtain facts about the various 
matters which are of common concern to them, is 
the only feasible method of counteracting its 
influences. 


1 Harold D. Laswell, “Propaganda,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, XII, 522. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association will 
be held in Boston from June 21 to 24, with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. It will 
be a working convention for putting state associations and the national organization on 
an all-out wartime footing. It will also celebrate the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
one of the founders of the Association, Ellen H. Richards, pioneer home economist, and 
for years a teacher of chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
“ee pot a teem: « programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect of the field; 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS IN THE STUDY OF METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


DANIEL O. PRICE . 
University of North Carolina 


HE purpose of this article is to point out 

some of the possibilities for sociology of a 

comparatively new statistical technique, 
factor analysis, and give an example of its applica- 
tion. While many persons object to using “high 
powered methods on low powered datz,”’ statistics 
is too well established as one of the methods of 
sociology to take time at this point to debate its 
usefulness. Sociology, like every other science, 
must not fail to use all of the methods available 
for discovering more facts about its subject. Often 
we can take over methods developed in other fields 
and learn how to use and interpret them in our 
own field. The discussion of a statistical technique 
developed in another field is the purpose of this 
article. 

Factor analysis has been developed largely in 
the field of individual psychology where individuals 
are the varying units and their performances on 
different tests are the characteristics. Some ex- 
tensions in the application of the method beyond 
the original situation where it developed are in- 
verse factor analysis and item analysis. In 
sociology use has been made of the first factor load- 
ings in the problem of delineation of subregions, 
but this does not make use of the analytical func- 
tion of factor analysis. The method of complete 
multiple factor analysis has not, to the writer’s 
knowledge, previously been applied to the type 
of illustrative problem used here in which the 
varying units are cities and the characteristics 
are mainly proportions, ratios, or other summariz- 


1 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Nadia Danilevsky, and 
Corlin O. Beum, “An Examination of the Use of Factor 
Analysis in the Problem of Subregional Delineation,” 
Rural Sociology, 6 (September 1941), pp. 216-233. 


ing measures computed for the populations of 
the cities. Its application to a different type of 
problem raises many questions of interpretation. 

The problem which gave rise to this exploratory 
study was an analysis of the occupational char- 
acteristics and their social and economic correlates 
of the 93 cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more in 1930. The variables were demographic 
and socioeconomic characteristics made up of 
proportions, ratios, and other summarizing meas- 
ures. While it would have been desirable to use 
a great many more variables the number was 
limited to 15 because of limitations of time. Be- 
fore making the factor analysis the variation in 
each of the variables was investigated by the 
more traditional statistical techniques, mean, 
standard deviation, and analysis of variance to 
see which variables have significant regional varia- 
tions. Table 1 shows all the intercorrelations 
between the 15 variables. This correlation matrix 
is usually the point at which most statistical in- 
vestigations stop, but it is merely the beginning 
point for factor analysis. From this correlation 
matrix our purpose is to determine the smallest 
number of factors whose association with the 
original variables will explain all of the correlation 
coefficients shown. We may then tentatively 
identify these factors as fundamental socioeco- 
nomic factors of metropolitan centers. 

The purpose of factor analysis is to determine 
from the interrelationships of a large number of 
variables the smallest number of factors whose 
association with the original variables will account 
for all of the observed interrelationships. If all 
of the correlations between a large number of 
variables can be explained in terms of the associa- 
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tion of each of these variables with some few 
factors, then these factors may well be called 
fundamental variables and their determination 
will simplify our system. These fundamental 
factors may or may not be some of the original 
variables. (The term factor will be used to desig- 
nate the fundamental variables located by factor 
analysis in terms of which all the observed rela- 
tionships can be explained.) The correlations 
of the original variables with the factors are known 
as the factor loadings. 

The basic idea of factor analysis can probably 
be introduced best by a suggestive illustration. 
In Table 1 we see that there is a correlation of 
.4685 between sex ratio and median monthly 
rental. At first glance this relationship is difficult 
to explain. However, we see that both of these 
are correlated with wages per wage earner. A 
partial correlation between sex ratio and median 
monthly rental “holding wages per wage earner 
constant” is practically zero, showing that the 
correlation between sex ratio and wages per wage 
earner can be “explained” in terms of the associa- 
tion of each of these characteristics with the 
third characteristic, wages per wage earner. Thus 
in this system of three variables we might call 
wages per wage earner the fundamental variable. 
The purpose of factor analysis is to locate the 
smallest number of fundamental variables which 
will explain all the correlations observed. In a 
recent Social Science Research Council Bulletin 
the functions of the methods of factor analysis are 
summarized thus: “The factor analysis methods 
are undoubtedly the most precise and suitable 
for determining the fundamental variables in a 
large system which has been empirically thrown 
together. These methods should prove extremely 
useful, both in the simplification of the system and 
in suggesting what are the fundamental variables.’ 

There are many different methods of factor 
analysis and for most purposes they all yield similar 
results. ‘The method used here was the Thurstone 
method A preliminary step involves the re- 
flection of certain variables in the matrix in order 


2 Paul Horst, Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, and 
others, The Prediction of Personal Adjustment (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 48, 
1941), p. 65. 

8 For an explanation of the Thurstone method see 
Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Sta- 
tistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940). 


to make the sum of the coefficients in each column 
positive. In reflecting a variable all the signs in 
the row and column containing coefficients of that 
variable are changed. Reflection of a variable 
merely reverses the direction of the characteristic 
it measures. For example, after reflection the 
correlation coefficients in row 2 and column 2 
represent the correlations of the other character- 
istics with percentage of gainfully employed in 
service industry instead of with the percentage of 
gainfully employed in nonservice industry. To 
make the original matrix positive, variables 2, 6, 
10, and 11 were reflected. From this reflected 
matrix four sets of factor loadings were obtained 
before the residuals became too small to work 
with further. These factor loadings are the cor- 
relation coefficients of the characteristics with 
the factors, and these four factors, as defined by 
the factor loadings, are uncorrelated or orthogonal. 

In order to find a more useful and identifiable set 
of factors the set obtained is subraitted to a process 
known as rotation. Interpretation of the process 
of rotation will probably be easier if we look at 
it from the geometric point of view. The four 
factor loadings for each variable are considered 
the coordinates of a point in four dimensional 
space with the four factors as mutually perpendicu- 
lar axes. The projection of a point on an axis is 
then the factor loading of the characteristic repre- 
sented by that point. Thus we have 15 points— 
one for each characteristic. We rotate the axes, 
or factors, so that each point will lie as nearly as 
possible on an axis or on a plane joining two axes. 
This yields the maximum number of zero or near 
zero factor loadings, and each characteristic is de- 
scribed in terms of the smallest possible number 
of factors. 

Two methods of rotation were used. The first 
method‘ used does not impose the criterion of 
orthogonality, that is, the axes do not necessarily 
remain perpendicular to each other during rota- 
tion. It imposed the criterion of a positive mani- 
fold, that is, that as many as possible of the final 
factor loadings should be positive, as well as the 
criterion of maximum number of zero loadings. 
The final factors obtained by this method were so 
highly correlated that it was impossible to interpret 
them and raised the question of techniques for 
the interpretation of oblique or correlated factors. 


4L. L. Thurstone, “A New Rotational Method in 
Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, 3 (December 1938), 
pp. 199-218. 
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The second method of rotation used is a 
graphical method and imposes the condition that 
the axes shall remain orthogonal, or uncorrelated, 
as}well as the criterion of maximum number of 
zero loadings. Table 2 shows the final factor load- 
ings on each of the four factors for the 15 variables. 
In interpreting this table we must keep in mind 
the fact that these factor loadings are the correla- 
tions of the variables with the factors. 











TABLE 2 
ORTHOGONAL Factor LOADINGS FoR 15 
CHARACTERISTICS 
CHARAC- FACTOR 
TERISTIC 
I Il Ili IV 
1 .6401 .0767 .2927 | —.1172 
2 — .0439 | —.7251 — .0181 | —.0888 
3 — .0792 — .3338 . 7905 . 1609 
4 — .3761 .3961 .3023 .0259 
5 .5124 | —.2212 .6022 .0090 
6 1178 | —.3534 .0620 | —.0343 
7 .7734 .0693 .0357 | —.0707 
8 .0057 .6399 .4464 .0652 
9 . 2233 .6283 | —.0588 .0306 
10 . 2546 .5121 —.7299 | —.1637 
11 .0732 | —.6473 | —.2331 | —.1915 
12 .3123 .2410 | —.0801 .7991 
13 3345 . 2564 . 1236 8367 
14 .2063 | —.2817 . 7849 .0986 
15 . 5008 . 1332 . 3609 .0908 

















Note: See Table 1 for identification of characteristics 
by numbers given here. 
Source: Table 1. 


The next problem is to identify the factors. An 
additional aid to Table 2 is the rank of the cities 
when they are scored on indexes constructed to 
measure each factor. These factor indexes are 
constructed by giving each variable a weight equal 
to its factor loading and adding them together. 
The general formula for these indexes is 

im15 
Fj = by 
i=l 


45 Zi 


where 


F; = the index for factor j, 
aij = the factor loading of variable i on factor j 


and 


z; = the standard score of variable i. 
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Table 3 shows the rank of the cities when they are 
scored on the factor indexes. 

The factor loadings on each of the 15 variables 
for factor I show that this factor is most highly cor- 
related with those characteristics commonly 
thought of as “typical” of the largest metropolitan 
centers. That is, factor I is associated with large 
populations, comparatively low increase in popula- 
tion, high median rentals, old cities, and com- 
paratively high wholesale and retail trade per 
capita. It is also associated with a high per- 
centage of gainfully employed, above average 
percentage of the workers female, above average 
wages per wage earner, and a high percentage of 
the employed making income tax returns. From 
Table 3 we see that the larger cities such as New 
York and Chicago rank highest on the index for 
this factor while the smaller and more specialized 
cities such as Chattanooga and Miami rank lowest. 
This information on factor I suggests that it may 
be a factor of maturity, although with further 
investigation we might be able to identify it with 
something more specific such as high, stable prop- 
erty values. 

Factor II is the factor most closely related to 
those variables indicating the nature of the oc- 
cupational structure of cities. Its highest correla- 
tion is with the percentage employed in service 
industry, and it is also highly associated with low 
sex ratio, a high percent increase in population, 
low rents, low percent unemployed, and a high 
percentage of the population between the ages of 
15 and 50, with a correspondingly high percentage 
gainfully employed. To a lesser degree the factor 
is also associated with a high percentage of workers 
female, small families, high wholesale and retail 
trade per capita, and low wages per wage earner. 
Ranking highest on the index for this factor are 
cities such as New York, Atlanta, and Dallas, 
which are service centers for a large area. Wash- 
ington with a rating next to the highest may be 
said to perform a specialized service for the whole 
country. At the other end of the scale we find 
those highly specialized industrial cities such as 
Youngstown, Flint, Gary, and Lowell. It seems 
then that we can call this factor the extent to which 
a city is a service center, or, negatively defined, 
the lack of predominance of industry. 

Factor ITI is associated with high sex ratio, high 
median monthly rental, high wages per wage 
earner, and a low percentage of the workers female. 
It is slightly associated with large populations, 
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TABLE 3 


RANKS ON THE Four ORTHOGONAL FACTOR INDEXES FOR THE 93 Crimes Havinc PopuULATIONS 
or 100,000 on More mw 1930 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
I Il Ill IV 

City Rank City Rank City Rank City Rank 
PR rads ndasccencovenss 56 |} Milwaukee............... Ee SSeS eee ane PO NB vis ens csjcccsnnes 55.5 
NE irinsic ROS. 57 || New Haven.............. 57 || Minneapolis.............. 57 || Long Beach.............. 57 
pe OPT eee 58 || Fort Wayne.............. 58 || Indianapolis............. oe eR rere 58 
Des POEs 0 vss a daen ss 59 || Pittsburgh............... — § fe os Serer | 59 
Salt Lake City............. 60 || Syracuse................. Rk ee err e 59.5]| Fort Wayne.............. 60 
PN is visawtestonsavdyle DE. FIR icibieccscccvekee OE Fe isis ctcevbeotsvs PE EI sc cnbca beheneus 61 
PO iss irinedecscieenet OE i cece secesssasecs 62 || Bridgeport............... 62 || Jacksonville.............. 62 
SE i cceccbinesrestesder OP Oe ac hs cd ve cen seauaedn 63 |} Worcester................ 63 || Rochester................ 63 
Rh Sickie Sigivenne wads 64 || New Bedford............. ey 64 || Richmond................ 64 
EE I oiascsccecsccvnde 65 || Rochester................ 65 || Kansas City, Kans ee eee re 65 
sins vastvbuevesedess 66 || Evansville............... BG SE ae ye Fe OS Fh PHONE. oi ie 66.5 
New Bedford............... er inca viecssades’ .--| 67 |] Somerville................ ee rere rere 66.5 
WSCC Sos ike saesccav 68 | Salt Lake City........... 68 || Baltimore................ 68 || Philadelphia............. 68 
Oklahoma City............. Se ry car 69.5] Reading................. 69 || Birmingham............. 69.5 
Somperville.......ciccsccccses 2 ar ere OD. COMBO. .....00560 50005 3 8 ee ee ee 69.5 
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high rate of increase, a high percentage of the 
population between 15 and 50, small families, and a 
large percentage of the employed making income 
tax returns. Ranking highest on this factor index 
are Gary, Detroit, San Francisco, New York, and 
Flint. Ranking lowest on this factor are the 
textile manufacturing towns of New England and 
the cities of the South. Thus it seems that factor 
III can be interpreted as the general level of living 
in a city. 

Factor IV has only two characteristics with ap- 
preciable factor loadings, wholesale sales per capita 
and retail sales per capita. Thus we can interpret 


it in terms of these two and identify it as the per 
capita trade volume of a city, although individuals 
other than the city’s population contribute to it. 

We have tentatively identified our four factors 
as the degree of maturity, the extent to which a 
city is a service center, the level of living within a 
city, and the per capita trade volume of a city. 
In using these names for the factors, we must 
remember that they are only suggestive identifica- 
tions of the factors. The factors differ from pos- 
sibly obtainable observed variables which might 
be given the same names in that they are com- 


pletely independent of each other. 


For instance, 
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the factor index on factor I measures differences in 
cities with respect to those aspects of maturity 
which are uncorrelated with the other three factors. 
These four basic uncorrelated ways in which cities 
may differ can account for substantially all the 
relationships between the 15 observed char- 
acteristics. Whether the four factors define funda- 
mental variables which would be useful concepts in 
the theory of urban phenomena is not answered by 
this one factor analysis. However, if subsequent 
factor analyses of correlations between large num- 
bers of characteristics (including these 15) were 
made for the 93 cities of 100,000 or more and these 
same factors, with or without others, were obtained 
each time, then it might be empirically affirmed 
that these are a theoretically useful and invariant 
set of fundamental factors. If further research 
were actually carried out, it would in all prob- 
ability lead to some modifications in the interpre- 
tations of the four factors found in this study. 

In spite of the fact that the invariance of the 


four factors obtained has not been investigated, 
factor analysis seems to present iself as a powerful 
new tool in sociological research. If the sociologist 
is attempting to get some orderly picture of society, 
he must, as far as possible, locate the fundamental 
factors in society from which the other char- 
acteristics can be predicted, and factor analysis 
seems to be a method for moving in that direction. 

A slight variation of the approach used in this 
study, and one which might yield more meaningful 
results, could be made by changing the nature 
of the data used. Instead of using as variables 
static measures of the characteristics in which we 
are interested, we might use measures of the 
changes which have occurred in the characteristics 
over a certain period of time and analyze the cor- 
relations between these changes. Such an attack 
seems promising for eventually obtaining factors 
that would be meaningful in explaining and pre- 
dicting social change. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION REFLECTED IN MIDDLE CLASS 
DRINKING AND DANCING RECREATIONAL PATTERNS 


DUANE ROBINSON 
Columbia University 


HIS paper is written to present certain 

conclusions from an investigation of the 

nature of the relationships between certain 
processes of economic disorganization among 
middle class groups, and the emergence of certain 
patterns of social recreation among these groups. 
One phase of social disorganization which is being 
studied with interest at present is the increasing 
importance of alcoholic drinking as a recreational 
activity of broad middle class groups. Some at- 
tention has been paid, likewise, to the social 
drinking and dancing recreational patterns which 
are the subject of this paper, although most studies 
in this specific field have been concerned with 
various “fringe” groups.! There seems to be 
some logic in pushing further an investigation of 
the increasing use of alcoholic liquor in the recrea- 
tional habits of admittedly broad and new groups 


1 Examples: Walter C. Reckless, Vice in Chicago 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933); and 
Paul G. Cressey, The Taxi Dance Hall (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932). 


of people, and to attempt to understand more 
fully the causes of the change in our middle-class 
mores which it represents. 

It may be possible to demonstrate, with the 
support of organized empirical data, that the 
broad economic crises experienced by the middle 
class are reflected in the increase of this particular 
form of drinking-dancing recreation pattern. To do 
so one must make the preliminary logical assump- 
tion that the economic disorganization becomes an 
actual personal experience for individuals of these 
groups; and second, it must be shown that there 
are causal relationships between this fact and the 
existence of the drinking patterns. The first point 
is in need of little proof. The essential character- 
istics of the modern economic crisis are understood 
alike by students of the social sciences and by 
laymen. The second point may be agreed upon 
generally, but much more study is necessary before 
precise definition of the relationships may be 
evolved. 

That the middle class has been experiencing 
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fundamental economic crises may be demonstrated 
simply by a study of the decline of small business, 
by reviewing the studies of unemployment among 
white collar groups during the last decade, or by 
examining any good economics history of the twen- 
tieth century. Study of social disorganization has 
been influenced deeply through the realization by 
students of the fact that in the decades marked by 
the first great war, the economic changes during the 
twenties, the depression during the thirties, and 
the second great war of the forties, our society has 
been experiencing an increasing tempo of economic 
and social disorganization, the depth of which is 
only partly being comprehended. 

Corey emphasized one phase of the situation in 
describing the effect of the depression on the middle 
class, “Millions of salaried employees have been 
thrown into the depths with the workers. Inde- 
pendent small enterprisers have been driven out 
of business on an unparalleled scale. Propertied 
elements have been expropriated of their posses- 
sions in an unprecedentedly merciless fashion.’” 
Elliott and Merrill, in a somewhat similar vein, 
summarized the twentieth century period as fol- 
lows, “America became hysterically business- 
minded, materially-minded, pleasure-minded. 
The increased mechanization of life, bringing with 
it a bewildering succession of stimuli, necessitated 
some sort of nervous and emotional relief, or at 
least made it very easy to rationalize such a need.’ 
Volumes have been written on the subject of the 
crisis in our economic life. Here one must simply 
reemphasize the already sufficiently established 
fact. 

The second phenomenon with which we must 
concern ourselves is that of the expanding popu- 
larity of the drinking-dancing recreation pattern. 
Especially in the past ten years has a recreational 
pattern of fashionable, heterosexual partying and 
drinking developed, featured by the existence of 
respectable salons, restricted clubs, and various 
types of night clubs, and by the growth of many 
kinds of social groups and recreational organiza- 
tions whose patrons accept more and more casually 
the correctness of drinking together during their 
mixed social activities. These have developed 
independently of, on a different level from, and for 


* Lewis Corey, The Crisis of the Middle Class, New 
York: Covici-Friede, 1935), pp. 30-31. 

* Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social 
Disorganisation, rev. ed. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941), p. 280. 
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a different group than the beer taverns, bars, 
saloons, public liquor-serving dance-halls, speak- 
easies, taxi-dance halls, etc., which previously 
existed more generally for “fringe” groups, and 
were considered to be suitable only for somewhat 
disreputable heterosexual recreation. The new 
drinking groups are identified by Elliott and 
Merrill as “the upper-middle section of our society. 
The men are the bankers, the lawyers, the doctors. 
Their wives are the social leaders of the com- 
munity.’ 

While accepting the existence of the economic 
crisis and the existence of this newly adopted social 
drinking pattern, students of the problem suggest 
a wide diversity of causal factors. It is said that 
men and women drink socially sometimes for 
recreation or celebration, sometimes for business 
reasons, sometimes to escape the frustrations of 
family or personal life, sometimes to get relaxation 
from tensions and strain inherent in some occupa- 
tions, sometimes to eliminate an inadequacy feel- 
ing of one or another type, sometimes to escape 
temporarily the worry, insecurity feeling, or other 
mental strain incident to the business activities 
in which they participate, etc. The list might be 
broken down indefinitely. Several of the factors 
undoubtedly interact. Now the question arises, 
is it possible, out of this complexity of causes, to 
determine more specifically certain underlying 
relationships between the changing character of 
the economic life of these groups and the changing 
character of their recreation? This is the central 
problem of the study. 


METHOD® 


The writer participated in or observed several 
hundred dancing parties during a period of several 
years, usually interviewing participants, and often 
recording brief field notes. Then during a one 
year period careful field notes were taken and brief 
case studies were written of a large number of 
dancing parties, of which the notes here presented 
are summarizations. Public dances and functions 


4 Ibid., pp. 277-78. 

5 The writer, for twelve years a professional musician, 
has been an employee, observer, or participant at 
several hundred parties, largely private, largely given 
by middle class groups. Careful observation was 
limited to a fewer number than this. The studies were 
made in several cities and towns throughout this 
country, most of the work being done in the state of 
Washington. 
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swere eliminated, as were several groups such as 
youth groups, typically proletarian groups, and 
miscellaneous other types. Then the remaining 
cases, involving middle class social groups, were 
divided rather arbitrarily into three categories: 
first, the non-drinking parties; second, parties at 
which the large majority of the patrons imbibed; 
and third, parties where there was but moderate 
drinking and where considerable numbers did not 
drink. The non-drinking parties constituted less 
than twenty percent of the cases. The first 
drinking group constituted roughly forty percent 
while the moderate group constituted the re- 
maining forty percent of the cases. These three 
classes, with the rather arbitrary percentages, 
based upon a small sample of observations and 
using a flexible and subjective measuring scale, 
must be considered only as tentative groupings. 

In the following sections the first two categories, 
non-drinking groups and drinking groups, are 
studied, the moderate group being dropped. The 
central question to which the study of the two 
classes of cases was addressed was this: What 
economic factors, if any, exist significantly in the 
lives of the drinking group that do not exist 
similarly in the lives of the non-drinking group? 
Is there any factor which would explain the con- 
trasts between the recreational patterns of the 
two groups? 


NON-DRINKING PARTIES 


In this category the participants include varying 
groups. Intellectuals, educators, medical men, 
and others of similar status make up one group. 
Another type includes civil service employes and 
similar groups typical of the stable and relatively 
permanent political or economic bureaucracy. 
There are undoubtedly several such middle class 
groups. 

These several groups, while differing in economic 
status, are characterized by one identical economic 
factor which makes for a different approach to 
recreation on their part. The economic and social 
position of these groups is characterized by social 
and economic stability and security. Their 
recreation pattern is characterized, similarly 
identically, by a calmness, reserved cordiality and 
friendliness that reflects their self-assurance, 
security of position, and relatively independent 
status. 

The following brief notes from the records kept 
of three parties given by various of these groups 
demonstrate the common factor: 


1 (Federal employes, 36 to 60 years old, small middle 
class, salaried clerical and minor executive group.) 
Men and women, informally dressed and in non- 
pretentious gowns, are laughing and dancing. Non- 
alcoholic cocktails are served. There is little restraint 
or formality, but a friendly conviviality, while lively 
dance music is played and thoroughly enjoyed. At 
intermission groups sing old time tunes in harmony. 
Very few liquor drinkers are present, most of the group 
are not drinking, and no drunkenness is evident. The 
party lags none in gaiety, even though the dancers are 
sober. 


2 (Federal reserve bank club, 20 to 40 years old, small 
middle class, clerical, secretarial and minor execu- 
tive group.) 

Young couples, informally dressed, dance about the 
ballroom. Everybody appears to be happy. Pleasant 
discussion and laughing, friendly conversation. Trad- 
ing of partners goes on. A lemonade table stands in 
the balcony, no liquor drinking is evident, either inside 
or in the cars outside. The party is marked by youth- 
ful and unrestrained pleasure, with no rowdyness or 
lack of restraint. 


3 (Professional social club, 35 to 50 years old, pro- 
fessional, a few in business.) 

Several professors, doctors, dentists, etc., with 
friendly greetings to each other, stroll about the ball- 
room. The ladies are dressed in conservative formals, 
the men in tuxedoes. The people applaud in a refined 
and courteous manner for the music. All are very 
polite and cordial. These people are very secure in 
their status, little display or exhibitionism is apparent. 
The keynote is confidence and good breeding. No 
liquor drinking is apparent, serving of a fruit punch 
goes on at the end of the ballroom. A tendency to be 
formal and just a little self-consciously reserved is 
observed in the group, but is not casually apparent. 


These few typical cases, selected at random 
from a large number of similar affairs, conform in 
two essential respects. One point is that drinking 
of liquor is not relied upon to release feelings and 
encourage the congenial and relaxed informality, 
pleasant gaiety, and rapport that characterize a 
successful party. The second important point is 
that these groups consist of people somewhat 
uniquely removed from the ordinary economic 
milieu, and living in the calmer areas of bureau- 
cratic or professional life. 


DRINKING PARTIES 


In this category the participants are composed 
primarily of business people, white collar employes 
of corporations, and other middle class groups. 
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Their economic life is characterized by high speed 
industrial and commercial activity, by driving, 
high-pressure salesmanship, and in the past decade 
by an increasing insecurity of their status. This 
produces the instability, the tensions and frustra- 
tions which are so apt to be found in periods of war, 
depression, or rapid economic change. The recrea- 
tion of these groups, as is found in the following 
cases, evidences a desire for complete relaxation, 
release, perhaps escape. The notes on these cases 
show the exhilarating atmosphere of discarded 
restraint and hilarious gaiety in which the dynamic 
is alcoholic liquor. Note the inebriated, deter- 
mined revelry and celebration: 


1 (Buyers’ and salesmen’s club, 25 to 60 years old, 
middle class, salesmen, corporation executives.) 

Many come bringing quart bottles of whiskey and 
scotch, these and bottles of mixer standing on the 
tables during the party. Much drinking, noise, laugh- 
ing, boisterous conversation, and comedy dancing. 
After intermission the orchestra plays faster and hotter 
and the atmosphere becomes more excited and festive. 
Long-gowned, middle-aged women and men in tuxedoes 
or tails jigging in the middle of the floor, singing songs 
loudly. Ladies feeling gay under the influence of 
liquor. The party goes overtime, couples dancing 
drunkenly about the floor. A spectacled boy and his 
girl, thoroughly exhausted and inebriated, truck about 
the floor resolutely. The ballroom tables are a litter 
of cocktail glasses and bottles. 


2 (Retail sales corporation employes, 25 to 45 years 
old, clerical and minor executive group.) 

Informally dressed couples enter the hall, each 
carrying a gallon of beer or a quart or two of gin or 
whiskey. Each table has one or more bottles. There 
is general drinking, dancing and jovial talk. A few 
hot numbers by the band and things become exciting 
and disorderly. Becoming gay during a fast number, 
people pull the ballroom decorations down and strew 
them on the floor. A couple do the hula-hula while 
another woman does a fairy dance about the ballroom 
without an escort. A table is broken up with a crash. 
Fast numbers encourage trucking and jitter-bugging, 
singing and enthusiastic applause. A drunken man 
tips over the drummer’s equipment as he tries to help 
play rhythm. Impromptu soloists vie with one an- 
other for the microphone. A waltz is played occa- 
sionally to quiet down the group. After the dance 
the couples stream out to cars. The club manager 
comes in to count broken fixtures and furniture, he 
includes a breakage bill with the club rental. 


3 (Middle class sportsmen’s club, 30 to 50 years old, 
middle-class salaried business men, corporation 
employes, and minor executives.) 
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The rustic club house, with its cocktail bar, is deco- 
rated with mounted prizes of hunting and fishing skill. 
Married couples, the women in formal gowns and well- 
coiffeured, the men informally dressed, stroll about in 
conversation or group about the bar. Much drinking, 
laughing, shouting, and singing. Gambling for drinks 
at one table is going on. A little rowdyness, much 
noise, laughter, and loud merriment. Two women are 
trying to pull and push a bald-headed man into the 
ladies’ rest-room. Many go outside to private cabins 
and lodges for rest and quieter partying. Gay fra- 
ternizing and relaxed atmosphere, a little inebriated 
behavior, generally a cheerful, abandoned atmosphere. 


The events described here are familiar to the 
person acquainted with ordinary dancing parties. 
The typical characteristic of the recreation of these 
groups is the pattern of drinking and intoxicated 
hilarity toward which they have been compelled as 
a method of recreative relaxation and release. 
Tensions, conflicts, frustrations, insecurity, feelings 
of inadequacy or of strain, in this fashion are 
temporarily abandoned. 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions 
let us reemphasize certain limitations which have 
been imposed upon the discussion, and which will 
be imposed upon the conclusions. The discussion 
was limited to middle class drinking and dancing 
parties, excluding public, youthful, and working 
class recreation patterns. The nature of the 
method and the extent of the investigation limit 
any conclusions to tentative and general ones. A 
final and significant limitation is that derived from 
ignoring the numerous other factors which un- 
doubtedly influence the situation, such as that of 
individual disorganization coming from non- 
economic causes such as marital conflict, etc., or 
that of celebration® or spreeing, which has become 
traditional at certain holidays such as New Year’s 
Eve, or to celebrate some special event. By not 
measuring the influence of these and other factors 
we impose certain limitations upon the conclusive- 
ness of any generalizations which we make. Per- 
haps they will be considered by some as more 
important than the one we have identified and dis- 


® This may be what Abraham Myerson means when 
he says in an article entitled, “Alcohol; a Study of 
Social Ambivalence,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol (June, 1940), ““Men drink in celebration just 
as surely as to banish anxiety, dread and frustration. 
They drink out of recklessness and abandon—alcohol 
represents not an escape but a revolt.” We can not 
see as sharp a distinction between escape and revolt as 
he suggests. 
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cussed. Yet even with the rough measuring 
devices used here, and with the limited scope of the 
investigation, the relationship between these two 
very interesting social phenomena may be clearly 
demonstrated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two general hypotheses provide the basis for 
this paper: first, that in the present period of 
social crisis the tempo of personal and social dis- 
organization may be increasing, and second, that 
the recreational patterns of groups, in this case 
middle class groups, reflect the extent of their dis- 
organization and reflect the precarious nature of 
their socio-economic status and security. Two 
types of groups were contrasted. One type of 
group is composed of persons with relatively stable 
and secure economic status, those removed or 
sheltered from the more disorganizing aspects of 
our modern economic life. The other group 
lives a high-pressure business life, with the in- 
stability, insecurity, and tensions which depres- 
sion, business fluctuation, and shifts in the class 
structure have created. 

The recreation pattern of the first class of 
groups is characterized by a calm, natural, sober 
friendliness and restrained sociability. A note 
of formality and restraint results sometimes from 
the nature of the groups, as in the case of pro- 
fessions. The recreation pattern of the second 
class of groups, in contrast, is characterized by 
an attempt to find release or escape from the 
tensions and frustrations incidental to their eco- 


nomic life in the exhilarating conviviality and 
celebration of gay parties in which the dynamic is 
alcoholic liquor. The relationship expressed be- 
tween the social and economic disorganization 
among these middle-class groups and the recrea- 
tional patterns they possess will be influenced 
significantly by the several other factors men- 
tioned. But the major outline of the relationship 
remains. 

Let our conclusions, then, be stated as follows: 
As the economic crisis creates disorganization 
among middle class groups and produces in- 
security, frustrations, and tensions in their lives 
it may be normally reflected in the changing 
recreational patterns of these groups. One such 
resultant recreational pattern, which is increasing 
among broad middle class groups, is that of social 
drinking and partying in which, through the 
dynamic of alcoholic liquor, escape, relaxation, 
and release from economic reality is accomplished. 

Readers will agree that the subject has interest- 
ing ramifications and possibilities for further study. 
A competent summary of research in this field is 
needed, and further careful observation of social 
psychological factors in the situation. Needed 
also is the development of some technique whereby 
investigation may be made into the economic back- 
grounds of the members of such groups in order 
to stabilize and further study the significance of 
the relationship between economic tensions and 
jinsecurity, and the disorganization which has been 
suggested as the background of this new and 
increasingly popular social recreational pattern. 


CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Second Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges will be held at the University of Chicago, June 30 to July 2, 1942. The 
theme of the Conference will be Education, Democracy, and War: The Social Sciences 
and the Problem of Freedom and Restraints in War and Peace. 


Details concerning the program and other information may be had by writing Earl S. 
Johnson, Box 51, Social Science Building, University of Chicago. Chicago, Illinois. 
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EMERGING PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


PAUL H. LANDIS 
State College of Washington 


OM a biological standpoint age is a meas- 

ure of maturity, a simple index of the dura- 
tion of the mechanism in time. From the 
standpoint of organic development age marks 
roughly the various stages in the maturation of 
the individual, although physiological development 
may vary somewhat from the chronological norm. 
From a sociological standpoint age is significant 
primarily in that it determines the role the in- 
dividual will play in a given social group during 
any cross section of time within a locale of culture. 
From an economic standpoint age is significant 
in that it conditions the individual’s role as con- 
sumer and/or producer of goods and his place as 
independent or dependent member of the group. 
The role of children, of youth, of the middle- 
aged, and of the old varies greatly in different 
cultures. Always in these roles one encounters 
social definitions which may spring rather directly 
from biological characteristics of a given age group 
in the population, but more often spring from 
customs, some of which have no logical antecedents 
but rather a chance origin. Children may be 
petted and pampered until they are twenty years 
of age or they may be forced to work like slaves at 
the age of six. Adolescence may be marked by 
puberty ceremonies which engross the attention of 
the entire tribe for a season or it may be disre- 
garded. During the early history of our nation 
youth found a place in the work world at a very 
tender age because the frontier was short of men. 
Today the average youth often lives a life of com- 
parative leisure until he is eighteen or twenty 
years of age, protected from economic responsi- 
bilities, not required to do strenuous work, allowed 


to cultivate his mind and develop his own interests 
in the artificial world of the school system. 

The role of the middle-aged is more likely to be 
standardized, in a broad sense, than that of any 
other age group, this period in life being one that 
is of necessity in all cultures devoted to certain 
basic interests—the rearing of families and the 
production of economic goods. 

In some societies age is greatly revered, the best 
that life has to give coming to the old by virtue 
of the high regard in which the aged are held. 
Such is the case in Chinese society where honor is 
accorded in proportion to one’s years. In other 
societies the aged are treated with practical realism, 
some societies disposing of them by various means 
because they are an economic burden which the 
society does not see fit to carry. In other societies 
tradition calls for suicide when the old person 
becomes dependent. Old people may be few in 
numbers in societies with high mortality rates 
but nonetheless they may, if custom so dictates, 
be the most influential group in the entire popula- 
tion. They may be relatively numerous, as in 
our own population, and yet not hold the reins of 
social control. Age, like most other population 
characteristics, takes on significance largely in 
terms of what the group, because of established 
custom, makes of it. 

Interest in this discussion centers about prob- 
lems of social and economic adjustment of the aged. 
The general thesis is that in our culture the or- 
ganic fact of age distribution has a changing sig- 
nificance, not because the various steps of 
maturation marking the critical points in the life 
cycle are perceptibly different from what they have 
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always been, but because American culture has 
been radically modified in the gradual transition 
from a rural -agricultural to an urban-industrial 
pattern of life. Numerous changes in the roles 
that the various ages play, both in their relation- 
ship to one another and in their relationship to 
major activities of the social order, have been 
effected by this transition in American culture. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to the 
social scientist that the proportion of the aged in 
the nation has increased and will continue to grow 
rapidly for another four decades. The proportion 
of aged (those 65 and over) in 1880 was 3.4; in 
1900, 4.1; in 1920, 4.7; in 1940, 6.6. By 1960 
the percentage will be 9.8 and by 1980, 12.1, 
according to predictions of Warren S. Thompson 
and P. K. Whelpton, population authorities. 
Absolute numbers of the aged will multiply from 
approximately nine million now to 22 million in 
1980. What is to be the place of this increasing 
group in American society? This is one of the 
important questions of internal welfare for our 
nation. 

Long life brings experience and the education 
which experience contributes. Can these be 
utilized? Age brings forced leisure. Can an 
individual after the normally busy years of middle 
life use it in such a way as to be happy personally 
and a contributor to the social good? The aged 
ordinarily have many blood ties. What social 
advantages or disadvantages accrue? The aged 
control much property. Can they control it 
intelligently and for the social good? Much power 
is vested in them. Should they retain authority 
and have access to the ballot or should they be 
expected to retire from all kinds of leadership? 
What kind of social institutions can be devised to 
meet the needs of the old of all social classes in a 
society which seems to have done a better job of 
prolonging life than of giving to those whose life 
has been prolonged a satisfactory place in the 
social order? 

In American society the aged group is a problem 
for a great number of reasons. No definite place 
for the aged is made in the productive economic 
scheme and they have only recently been cared for 
as a subsidized economic group. They are given 
little place in managing the affairs of the world 
unless they happen to be vigorous enough to have 
retained an executive position. But the tendency 
has been increasingly to retire people even in 
influential positions when they pass 65 or 70 years 


of age, as is done in universities and in certain 
industries. Although there are no stated retire- 
ment provisions in political fields, the public is 
critical of men running for office after they have 
reached the upper ages. It is, however, true that 
in court positions, in legislatures and in Congress 
a large number of old men who have passed their 
threescore and five or even their threescore and 
ten are today in positions of influence and power. 
It is also true that even though those 65 and over 
are in about a third of the cases dependent, control 
of a considerable share of the world’s wealth is 
in the hands of the aged. If a man has been suc- 
cessful in building an industrial empire or in 
amassing a fortune during his working years, he 
ordinarily retains his wealth until death. The 
psychological implications of political and eco- 
nomic control by the aged are probably of con- 
siderable importance, although in the absence of 
data one can only speculate regarding their sig- 
nificance. Since the old tend to be conservative, 
one would assume that the power of this group 
tends to exert a conservative influence in the 
general practices of governmental and economic 
institutions. 

In a society which has only recently begun to 
consider the aged a major problem group and to 
develop institutions to meet their needs, it is to 
be expected that the aged face numerous problems 
of psychological, social, and economic adjustment. 
Their adjustments on these levels to the changing 
character of society are the crux of the problem of 
the aged. 

In making any adjustment to life the aged are 
working under the initial handicap of waning 
physical and mental energy. The waning of 
physical powers will be taken for granted, for 
common observation verifies the fact. The waning 
of mental powers seems, however, also to char- 
acterize age. Evidence indicates that mental 
ability grows to a certain point, matures, and 
declines. 

The power of making quick decisions deterio- 
rates in late maturity; information tends to in- 
crease up to the 50’s, but its acquisition becomes 
more difficult. Older people make high scores 
on tests in vocabulary and on the knowledge of 
words but do not do so well on tests in analogy or 
in situations demanding adaptation. One must 


1For a summary of evidence, see Charles Bird’s 
Social Psychology (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940), chap. 12. 
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allow, as Bird shows,? for unequal rates of mental 
development and decline. Although age exacts 
penalties, many older men have acute mental 
power. The important thing is man’s ability, 
not his age. Individual differences often trans- 
cend age differences so that even in such things 
as motor activity, some old people exceed some 
young people. 

There are, of course, many examples of persons 
of extreme age making notable contributions to 
society. Madam Schumann-Heink made her 
debut on the screen when she was 74 years old; 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was active until 
90; Tennyson wrote “Crossing the Bar” at 83; 
Titian was 98 when he painted the “Battle of 
Lepanto”; Cato the Censor is said to have learned 
Greek after he was 80; Verdi produced “Ave 
Maria” at 85.5 It is possible that lack of creative 
activity in the later years in many cases may be 
as much due to lack of motivation as to decreased 
creative powers.‘ Even poor memory may be 
due in considerable part to inattention and lack 
of interest. 

Senescence, in many cases, is no doubt in part 
a state of mind. Ill health, economic insecurity, 
loss of social prestige, the shock of dropping out 
of the work world, enforced idleness and other 
factors, many of which are of external origin, 
may be so emotionally disturbing as to cause the 
individual to give up the struggle to advance or 
to be self-maintaining.® According to Strode,® 
senescence most often comes after some crisis 
such as loss of position, health, prestige, relatives. 
Helton’ suggests that retirement from activity 
makes old people think they are old. “Unless a 
man has some source of dominance and pride, he 
retreats into the past and becomes a child socially.” 


2 Ibid., p. 417. 

§ These examples are summarized from E. Whitten, 
“How Old is Aged?” Literary Digest, 124 (Digest 1): 
20 (August 21, 1937). 

*H. C, Lehman suggests this possibility in “Creative 
Years; Best Books,” Scientific Monthly, 45: 65-75 
(July, 1937). 

‘For a good statement of the view, see E. Kahn 
and L. W. Simmons, “Problems of Middle Age,” 
Yale Review, 29: 349-363 (December, 1939). 

* J. Strode, “County Worker’s Job; Old Folks Are 
Like That,” Survey, 75: 41-43 (February, 1939). 

7R. Helton, “Old People a Rising National Prob- 
blem,” Harper's, 179: 449-459 (October, 1939). 


Childishness in the old is often due to fears, 
insecurities, and a lack of interests.® 

In contemporary American culture general 
social forces have produced conditions that con- 
tribute to the extensive readjustments required 
of the old—changes produced by mechanical in- 
vention, mobility, and urbanization are among the 
principal forces calling for readjustment. These 
forces have, in fact, made of the aged population 
group a new kind of social problem. Among 
these are adjustment to change of residence, to 
changes in social roles, to decreasing respect and 
prestige, and to reduced authority. 

In static societies the family never breaks up, 
for children rarely leave home in the sense that 
they do in highly mobile societies of the present 
time; rather, in the large family setting of famil- 
istic cultures the family is a continuous affair, the 
children either remaining in the family or settling 
nearby in the neighborhood or community, so 
that the pain of children leaving home is not ex- 
perienced. Neither is the isolation that comes 
with having lost a family characteristic of static 
cultures. 

In direct contrast, in our society the family as 
a unit for rearing children is a temporary affair 
which in the case of many families terminates 
abruptly with children moving away from not 
only the home, but from the neighborhood and 
community. The aging parents are thus sud- 
denly left without the interests in which they have 
invested the better part of their life’s energy and 
attention during the middle years. It is for this 
reason, perhaps more than for any other, that 
intense loneliness so often characterizes the ex- 
perience of the aged in our culture. 

Because of the general habits of mobility in 
American culture, even the old person may find 
it necessary or desirable to move in the later years. 
But even if he remains in his rural neighborhood 
or small town setting, there is an increasing 
tendency for neighbors and friends to move out, 
so that the primary group ties which are so 
meaningful in age are severed and the aged person 
finds himself facing the very difficult problem of 
trying to make new friends at a time in life when 
making new friends is difficult. 

The influences of mobility have been added to 
the age-long problems of adjustment of old 


8F. Fenton, “Old Age is What You Make It,” 
Independent Woman, 18: 359-360 (November, 1939). 
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people who, in our culture as in all cultures, must 
suffer the pain of seeing their friends, relatives, 
and neighbors parted from them by death. It 
is, of course, possible that the very fact of ex- 
tensive mobility in our culture has eased this 
source of pain to the aged, in that separation by 
distance tends to make people less conscious of the 
loss through death of friends and relatives. 

Even the institutions in which the old person 
is rooted often prove to be transient. He may 
actually outlive them, as numerous old people 
have done in open-country areas and hamlets, 
where the church of their childhood and middle- 
age has closed its doors with the general shift 
toward village- and city-oriented church life. 
The old social organizations that played such a 
part in the rural community during the horse- 
and-buggy days have been replaced by the more 
specialized, individualistic organizations in which 
the old person may have little place. 

But the adjustments required within rural life 
cannot compare with the radical personality ad- 
justments that are necessitated when an old person 
transfers from rural culture to urban culture, as 
some must do in going to live with children or in 
entering under the care of some public institution. 

In a mobile society even adjustments to material 
objects may be important, for such objects in the 
person’s environment take on value in proportion 
to the experience he associates with them. To 
the old many objects that are worthless from a 
monetary viewpoint may be full of meaning be- 
cause of the numerous experiences that these 
objects revive in memory. Because material 
objects do have rich meaning it is extremely 
difficult for the old who have lived in fairly stable 
environments to adjust to any change that may 
have to be made in such objects. But most old 
people do have to give up some of these objects 
of value. As they become unable to carry on 
independently, one of their grown children may 
move into the old place and begin to destroy old 
articles which to him are cumbersome and worth- 
less. Again, in some cases the old person is com- 
pelled to move from his old home, and all that he 
can take with him of the past is a few of his 
smaller possessions. It is often a heart-rending 
experience for the old to leave behind the environ- 
ment and the objects that have been woven 
throughout a lifetime into the warp and woof of 
experience until they are a part of the personality. 

The old experience a radical transition in in- 


stitutional participation. Frequently, in the case 
of the old person who is in ill health or who lacks 
means of getting about, he must cease his partici- 
pation in social institutions of which he has been 
a life-long member and this at a time when he 
most needs the institution from the standpoint of 
passing time and receiving the stimulation of the 
company of others. Often he must cease at- 
tending church. Fortunately in our time he 
may substitute the radio, if he has access to one, 
receiving from its programs some of the benefits 
of his former participation in religious and other 
activities. But in all social organizations he is 
likely to play a much less prominent role than he 
has been accustomed to playing, a change which 
is difficult to make at any age in life. There is 
the painful experience of shifting from a situation 
in which he has exercised authority and in which 
his word has been respected to a position in which 
his authority has been relinquished to another and 
his ideas are considered out-of-date. The de- 
creasing energy of old age may prepare the in- 
dividual somewhat psychologically for this transi- 
tion, but to be no longer a leader when one has 
been a leader carries with it its own problem for 
many who are forced to drop out of active partici- 
pation in institutional and organizational leader- 
ship before they choose to do so, as, for example, 
because of retirement provisions of certain insti- 
tutions. 

If he turns to attempts at reformation as a 
substitute for leadership activities, he often be- 
comes an old fogey, for reforms that are con- 
sidered desirable are not expected to come from 
the aged. He belongs to another generation 
whose society in a dynamic age has passed out of 
existence. He may, if no longer able to be active 
because of lack of physical prowess and energy, 
learn to be content with daydreams of yesterday’s 
achievements. Unable to do those things which 
bring the admiration of one’s fellows, he seeks an 
audience that will listen sympathetically to the 
tales of yesterday’s exploits. Because the middle- 
aged are too busy to listen, he must seek the 
association of those of his own age or better still 
of children who, if they are not too sophisticated, 
are ready to listen wide-eyed to his tales. 

More serious still is the frequent necessity of 
old people having to enter institutions with a 
regimen which is entirely new. Strangely enough, 
until very recently the special institutions pro- 
vided for the aged were based on the assumption 
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that the'old person who needed institutionaliza- 
tion was a pathological type. Old folks’ homes, 
county poor houses, and other such institutions 
which society provided were definitely organized 
for the pathological individual. If the old person 
goes to live with relatives there is the problem of 
learning to adjust to the domination of his own 
children and of learning to get along with grand- 
children. 

The aged possess the wisdom of experience. 
In many cultures such wisdom is prized highly 
because it provides the safest guide the group 
possesses; in all culture it has value in certain 
realms. Its value decreases in proportion to the 
degree of development of scientific wisdom and of 
scientific techniques for control. Its value is 
greatest in those cultures which have neither 
a developed scientific complex nor a written 
language. In such cultures the wisdom of the 
race must be passed on by word of mouth from 
generation to generation. The old have had time 
to absorb the tradition of the group and also to 
help build tradition; it is they who are most able 
to pass it on. In such cultures the wisdom of 
experience is good; in fact, the best kind of wisdom, 
for it reveals how man has triumphed and how 
he has been defeated, showing, therefore, how he 
may best pick his way cautiously forward. 

In a highly complex modern culture, with 
written history and with science, age is not a 
criterion of wisdom. Much of learning is ac- 
quired not by direct experience but by education; 
much of man’s knowledge of how to do things in 
a technological age comes by way of science and 
invention and not by absorbing traditional folk- 
ways. In such a culture, youth may soon out- 
strip the surviving old, both in wisdom and in the 
mastery of the methods and techniques of a 
mechanical age. True, the aged may have a 
practical slant on many phases of life that only 
experience can give, but youth are their masters 
in the world of action and all too often set aside 
the superior judgments of the aged, even though 
that judgment carries the sanction of tradition. 
In the rapidly changing society there is an inevit- 
able conflict between youth and age. In our cul- 
ture it seems to be as much moderated by the 
progressive aged mimicking youth as by youth 
catering to age. 

Within our culture there are vast differences in 
the extent to which the wisdom of the aged is 
respected and has utility. The more backward 
and static the area the greater the likelihood that 


the aged will be esteemed for their wisdom and hold 
a place of control in affairs of the community. In 
geographically isolated, mountainous rural areas 
where educational standards are low and tech- 
nology has not advanced beyond the horse-and- 
plow stage, the old have an important place in 
society and their wisdom is highly respected. In 
all rural areas, the authority of the aged is given 
more deference than in urban areas. Many of the 
details of planting, harvesting, curing, and storing 
crops; of breeding, feeding, caring for livestock; of 
butchering and processing meats and foods; of 
controlling weed, insect, and other nature pests; 
of building up soil and retarding erosion; of making 
fences and maintaining other property are still in 
the realm of folklore and not of science. They are 
passed on by word of mouth within the family and 
neighborhood and are known best by the old. 

At the other extreme is the highly developed 
urban-industrial, technical culture based on recent 
and ever multiplying scientific inventions. In 
this culture the wisdom of the aged is the “‘dead 
hand,” and the “voice of experience” is the raspy 
voice of yesterday. In this world, whirl is king 
and only those quick to learn and agile at forgetting 
can avoid dizziness. 

More advanced phases of rural culture mark the 
big middle zone between the two worlds described. 
The graduate of the agricultural college puts the 
wisdom of the aged to shame in spheres where 
science and technology have affected agriculture, 
and the scope of this effect is constantly being 
extended. The old have undoubtedly lost some of 
the satisfactions and prestige accorded them in an 
agrarian age when their wisdom was more highly 
regarded than it is today. 

A corollary to the preceding discussion is the 
significant fact that the aged have lost much of 
their power of social control in family and kinship 
groups, with the result that it is difficult for the 
patterns of behavior of one generation to be 
stamped on the characters of succeeding genera- 
tions. In society where kinship organization pre- 
dominates, the stamp of life of the elders is firmly 
impressed upon children and youth in the close- 
knit family and neighborhood group. The elders 
are always present, and variations from the 
standard pattern are firmly discouraged. Because 
the moulding process can be so complete, compara- 
tively few formal checks are necessary to achieve 
effective control. Taboos, mores, accepted rights, 
standardized practices, the experience of elders, 
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their recognized voice of authority, are sufficient to 
keep life orderly and consistent. 

In such cultures individuation, as we understand 
it in contemporary society, does not exist. The 
individual is submerged in the group, and the elder 
generation in such a situation is not only all-wise 
but also all-powerful. Duty and obedience are 
expected of the young. In shocking contrast is the 
daring challenge of youth to the authority of the 
elders in our society. The old often have to see 
their standards violated in a changing society 
while they submit passively to changes which they 
dislike. 

Individuation is the crux of the adjustment 
problem of the aged. In a familistic culture such 
as is characteristic in many primitive tribes and in 
the Orient, and such as still survives in more back- 
ward rural areas of the Occident, the old through- 
out their entire lifetime hold a vital place in the 
family. A place is made for the parents when the 
younger generation takes over the farm and brings 
up its own families. In most agrarian cultures, the 
aged have their normal place in the family, enter- 
taining and instructing the grandchildren, helping 
with the work around the house, watching the 
baby, mending broken tools; if nothing more, giv- 
ing their children a greater sense of responsibility in 
watching over the health of their aged parents, 
humoring them, tolerating them, even at the ex- 
pense of conflict with other family members. This 
is the normal life of the aged as life has ordinarily 
been lived throughout the history of the race. To 
the extent that this pattern of life is accepted as 
traditional, probably few of the problems we 
recognize today in an individualistic society existed 
in the past. 

The current problem of the aged seems to spring 
largely from the fact that we have developed a 
highly individualistic family in which the rights of 
marriage partners to enjoy the full development 
and expression of their personalities unhampered 
by their parents is generally recognized, and in 
which the rights of children are given precedence in 
family philosophy and in social thinking over the 
rights of the grandparent generation. Unfor- 
tunately, from the standpoint of the happiness of 
the aged in an urban-individualized culture, with 
its anonymity, its small families, and its cash-to- 
mouth living, there is little place for the old in the 
family circle and there is, therefore, great loneliness 
and isolation. 

In this highly individualistic family, it is easy for 
the child of 10 to see that his grandparents are out- 
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of-date, that their ideas are old-fashioned; and 
since the child is given equal rights, it is often con- 
sidered quite proper for him to criticize or openly 
challenge his grandparents’ opinions. Under this 
kind of family pattern, which seems to be in- 
creasingly in evidence in American society, the 
problem of keeping the aged person within the 
family becomes more difficult and leads to numer- 
ous problems of relationships between the members 
of the three generations. 

It must, of course, be recognized that a part of 
this antagonism between the generations is due to 
the increasing congestion of modern urban living. 
The family unit lives in a compressed environment 
in which personalities must tolerate each other in 
an intimate way. In such an environment there is 
no escape from conflict if conflict exists. 

Slow-moving social philosophy is gradually be- 
coming aware of the problems of the aged in our 
culture, and an increasing number of measures of a 
public character are being introduced in an attempt 
to ameliorate problems of the old. It is now recog- 
nized that old people have a right to the essentials 
for maintaining life, but as yet very little has been 
done to develop any kind of institution which 
would aim at assuring old people a minimum of 
happiness and of pleasant social relationships. It 
is significant, however, that in a few urban areas 
institutions of a voluntary sort are emerging which 
make a definite contribution to the happiness of the 
old. Clubs and recreation halls where old people 
may play games, dance, talk, present concerts and 
so forth are becoming increasingly popular in many 
large cities. For example, the Three-Quarter 
Century Club of St. Petersburg, Florida, has a 
membership of 300 ranging from ages 75 to 110. 
It was organized by Mrs. Evelyn Barton Ritten- 
house of the local Chamber of Commerce to give 
old people a good time. Ladies quilt, men play 
ball, and all sing. Open forum meetings are held 
with three subjects taboo—religion, politics, and 
the Civil War. A dramatics society was recently 
added to the club.® 

Certain new organizations of a voluntary type 
have indirectly made their contribution to the 
happiness of the aged. Undoubtedly, the numer- 
ous Townsend Clubs throughout the country have 
given the old a new focus of interest; they have 
united old people in numerous communities in a 


*“Playmates; Three-Quarter Century Club of St. 
Petersburg, Florida,” American Magazine, 128: 106-7 
(November, 1939). 
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crusade, stirring their emotions with new visions; 
giving them a cause for which to work and fight; 
giving them a sense of unity with their fellows in a 
world in which they are barred from most forms of 
normal social participation, a unity with people of 
their kind such as many old people lack in an age 
that coddles, protects, and humors the old but does 
not use and often does not heed them. “Support 
the Townsend movement and it will support you” 
isa challenge. It may well be that the Townsend 
and similar utopian crusades of the last decade have 
made their greatest contribution to the welfare of 
the aged by virtue of emotional and social stimula- 
tion rather than by the influence which they have 
undoubtedly had on American politics and Ameri- 
can social philosophy. 

Predictions are always difficult in connection 
with a problem so deep-seated and so extensive as 
that faced by the aged in contemporary American 
culture. On the other hand, in view of the in- 
creasing attention being given to financial needs of 
the aged, the increasing improvement of devices 
for transportation and communication, the in- 
creasing awareness of the desirability of providing 
the aged with types of social activity that are 
interesting and zest-giving, and the growing realiz- 
ation that most old people would be much happier 
if they could be making some basic contribution to 
American life, it seems likely that the nation could, 
and probably will, develop during the current 
generation much more effective means for in- 
creasing the happiness and the social usefulness of 
the aged. 

Unfortunately, we seem now to be in the mid- 
point of transition from a semi-familistic rural 
culture, which gave the aged a normal place, to an 
individualistic urban-industrial society in which it 
is just beginning to be realized that the aged need to 
play more definite roles. Many of the institutions 
and philosophies needed to give them an active 
place await the making. 

Social security programs are so new that it is not 
yet possible to know all of the adjustments that will 
be required by their initiation. That they will 
have far-reaching implications to many phases of 
American social and economic life is not to be 
doubted. 

Salter’ suggests that old age pensions and an- 
nuities are likely to have a bearing on problems of 
submarginal land use. He predicts that back-area 


Leonard A. Salter, Jr., “Social Security: A New 
Consideration in Submarginal Land Policy,” Land 
Policy Review, 4: 45-47 (March, 1941). 
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communities which impose less rigid standards of 
consumption upon the individual are likely to 
draw a larger number of pension recipients. In 
these areas cheap land and cheap living, at least as 
compared to the cost of living in urban centers, are 
possible. In addition, there are the attractions of 
country life. Such areas, he feels, will be especially 
attractive to the old if they offer good fishing. He 
admits these suggestions are more or less specu- 
lative and yet they seem plausible, and their effects 
probably will be noted in many rural communities 
which will be taken over by old people. 

Hady and Johnson" call attention to a related 
problem of a group not eligible for social security 
benefits—farmers 65 years of age who are ready to 
retire. About 800,000, or 12 percent of farm 
operators, are now in the group 65 years of age or 
over. Persons in this group find it difficult to 
retire when they are financially able to do so 
because it is not easy to liquidate a farm at a rea- 
sonable price when one is ready to sell. Moreover, 
the farmer, if he should sell, does not know how to 
reinvest his money toadvantage. Finally, suitable 
homes for farmers seeking retirement are often not 
available. Because these farmers cannot retire, 
many young men wishing to establish themselves 
in farming are unable to because of a shortage of 
farms. 

The Farm Security Administration is granting 
loans to young men to help them become farm 
operators. Hady and Johnson suggest that some 
quasi-public corporations be given authority to 
purchase farms from operators who wish to retire, 
giving in exchange investment bonds of the corpor- 
ation, these bonds to be secured by the real estate 
owned and to be guaranteed by the government. 
Farms could in turn be sold to the young farmers 
by the corporations on long-term contracts. 

Another important supplement to the program 
suggested by these writers is the development of 
suitable retirement homes on small tracts of land in 
rural areas where the person selling his farm could 
find a satisfactory location for his later years. 

Here we have a problem recognized and a pos- 
sible means of solution suggested. The main 
point of interest is that further attention must be 
given to the problems of the aged, not only in terms 
of their needs but also in terms of the needs of the 
younger generation. 

The need for new institutions for the aged is be- 


1 Frank T. Hady and Sherman E. Johnson, “The 
Farmer at 65,” Land Policy Review, 4: 18-21 (March, 
1941). 
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coming generally recognized. Prolonging life is 
futile unless the comfort and happiness of the old 
and infirm are given more consideration. On the 
other hand, it is just as important to regard real- 
istically some of the difficulties involved in an 
aging population and a social philosophy that 
caters to the needs of this population group. 

Goals of life change with age. The major cul- 
tural values of a society are, therefore, likely to be 
affected by the proportionate size of the various age 
groups it contains. Under our culture the aged 
now seem to want security, entertainment, and a 
certain amount of luxury. These values are 
contradictory to the highly competitive values that 
have characterized the past history of the United 
States which has been a youthful, overly-aggres- 
sive, overly-energetic nation. To the extent that 
the goals of the aged come to affect the patterns 
of American civilization the nation may age in its 
ambitions, life goals, and attitudes. On such 
matters one can only speculate. 

The aged require more extensive hospitalization, 
are a more dependent group, and are less produc- 
tive than other adult groups in the population. 
The burden of programs ministering to them is 
likely to increase as the number of the aged in- 
creases, and in fact to increase altogether out of 
proportion to the increase in the numbers of the 
aged. This is likely to be true for a number of 
reasons. First, our society has become, as we have 
_ seen, increasingly conscious of the needs of the aged 
and, therefore, more responsive to their cry for as- 
sistance. Programs for socialized medicine, for 
socialized hospital care, for respectable old people’s 
homes, for increased pensions and annuities, are 
likely to increase in popularity, at least for a time. 
Second, the old age group is likely to become an 
increasingly effective pressure group. The aged 
represent approximately 11 percent of the voting 
population at the present time; they will by 1980 
perhaps constitute 17 percent of the voting popu- 
lation. Because they are for the most part an idle 
group with more time to read and listen to the radio 
and to public addresses than any other group, they 
can probably be exploited more easily than any 
other group by those political and social leaders 
who present to them utopias in exchange for votes. 

The group’s influence is even more extensive than 
its numbers. Utopian schemes which promise 
gold bricks to the aged will always retain a certain 
following among their children, who may in some 
cases hope to share the benefits of a pension to 
their parents. It seems likely that the aged will 
become an increasingly effective pressure group and 
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will influence state and national politics more 
vitally in the future even than they have during 
recent years. In some states with a large ratio of 
the old it was difficult even during the 30’s to 
defeat pension plans, ham-and-egg measures, and 
other utopian schemes which made impossible 
promises to the old. It may be difficult, or even 
impossible, to defeat such measures thirty years 
from now. 

Moreover, rising pension costs have already 
threatened the welfare of childhood and youth, by 
making such demands on state revenues that edu- 
cational institutions have suffered. There is 
danger that child welfare programs may also suffer, 
because children can never focus attention of 
politicians on their interests by pressure tactics, 
nor can they exchange votes for benefactions. The 
Committee on Population of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board shows that if all the 22 
million old people in 1980 were to receive cash 
benefits raised by direct taxation the average tax 
on each man and woman of the productive age 
classes would be $24 for each $100 paid to an old 
person.” 

The demands of the old are rapidly increasing; 
their standards of living are rising. They are be- 
ginning to expect much more of life because of the 
expansion of programs designed to give them a 
more enjoyable old age. These growing desires 
coupled with the facts outlined above regarding 
the likelihood of their becoming an increasingly 
effective pressure group are suggestive of problems 
that will develop. The extent to which all es- 
sential needs of the aged can be met without 
jeopardizing the equally vital interests of children, 
youth, and of the middle-aged in our society is a 
matter which needs careful consideration by social 
scientists as well as by statesmen. 

It would not be surprising, if the old continue to 
function as an organized pressure group, to see 
movements put on foot during this generation to 
disfranchise those who reach retirement age, in 
order to protect the interests of other age groups in 
the population. Never before in American polit- 
ical life have we had an organized social-political 
group based on age as such and representing the 
interests of a biologically differentiated population 
group within the white population. It brings 
with it new problems that may be as threatening 
to the foundations of democratic procedures as 
other class interests based on racial, social, arid 
economic distinctions have been. 

12 The Problems of a Changing Population (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938), p. 32. 
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SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS OF AGING 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


URING the last seven years members of 
the Sociology Department at Iowa State 
College have been carrying out a series of 

field studies dealing with the problems of our 
aging population. These studies have been made 
cooperatively by the Old Age Assistance Division 
of the State Department of Social Welfare and the 
Industrial Science Research Institute of the 
College. 

The study which this article summarizes at- 
tempted to ascertain how dependent aged people 
differ from nondependent aged people and what 
the criteria are which make for happiness in old age. 

The study was carried out through the use of a 
schedule. By random sampling 450 people rang- 
ing in ages from sixty-five to ninety-eight were 
selected and interviewed! Half of the people 
interviewed in the study were recipients of old age 
assistance, the other half were supporting them- 
selves. 

In order to get a picture of the more normal old 
people the sample was taken from the group still 
living outside institutions. Further, an attempt 
was made to choose as many as possible who were 
living alone and maintaining their own homes. 
Sixty-eight percent were maintaining their own 
homes and 32 percent were living with children or 
with some one else. 

The schedules were edited, coded, and the in- 
formation placed on punch cards and all tabula- 
tions run on the Hollerith machine. Several 
classifications were used but the ones we will touch 
on here were the differences between dependents 


1 The 99 counties of Iowa were arrayed on the basis 
of five indices and three counties were chosen which 
seemed to be representative of the three economic divi- 
sion of the state. After this was done a list was 
prepared of all people of 65 years and over from a spe- 
cial poll tax list which had been gathered by the 
Assessor’s office in each county in the state. The field 
workers then went into the three sample counties and 
corrected the lists by checking on deaths, removals 
from the county, and new arrivals to the county. 
Names were arrayed by age, and through random 
sampling an equal number of dependents and non- 
dependents were selected from each county. 


and nondependents, males and females, the happy 
and the unhappy 

Summarizing the study seemed to show that: 

1. Nondependent aged people are better ad- 
justed than dependent aged people and females are 
better adjusted than males. Dependent males are 
the most poorly adjusted while nondependent 
males are the best adjusted. 

2. Dependent males have attended school fewer 
years than nondependent males. Females have 
attended school more years than males. The aged 
with more years of education are better adjusted in 
old age than those with fewer years of education. 

3. Dependents were married in the earlier and 
later years of life and not as great a proportion in 
the middle years of life. 

4. Dependents have had larger families than 
nondependents. There has been a higher death 
rate among children of the dependent group. 

5. The marital status group with the highest 
percentage of dependents is the separated and 
divorced group, next is the widowed group, then 
the single, and finally the married. Of the sex 
groups, single females have the lowest percentage 
of dependents. A partial explanation of these 
differences might be that the single males and 
divorced or separated people are more apt to be 
emotionally unstable as is shown in terms of 
suicide, insanity, and in this case, poverty rates. 
Single females are more apt to be normal in most 
respects, and further it is easier to find a place in 


?Composite health and adjustment scores were 
determined for each schedule. Factors used in the 
composite scores were taken after a rough test for 
internal consistency had been made. There was found 
to be a significant and positive relationship between all 
factors used. The factors used in determining the 
health score were, individuals rating of health, amount 
spent on medical care, number of chronic ailments, 
and extent to which health prevented enjoyable activi- 
ties. For the adjustment score, individuals rating of 
enjoyment of life, enough to do, desire for visiting, 
worries and no pleasures, interviewees rating. Those 
receiving scores from 7-10 were considered to have good 
health or in the case of adjustment to be well adjusted 
while those with scores from 0-3 had poor health or in 
the case of adjustment to be poorly adjusted. 
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the home of relatives or friends in old age. Serv- 
ices of a single female are of value. In old age 
couples have a great advantage in making a 
living, thus the low dependency rate of the married. 

6. The marital status group with the greatest 
percentage of unhappy individuals is the divorced 
and separated group; this is followed by the single 
people, then the widowed, and finally the married. 
The single have the greatest percentage in the 
happy group; they are followed by the widowed, 
then the married, and finally the divorced and 
separated, with the fewest happy. The unhappiest 
sex group is made up of the single males and the 
happiest group of the single females. 

7. Dependent males have engaged in their 
regular occupation fewer years, have been engaged 
in more occupations, and have moved more often 
than nondependent males. 

8. Fewer dependents than nondependents carry 
life insurance or ever have carried life insurance. 
Of those who have had life insurance a greater 
percentage of the dependents have dropped this 
insurance. 


9. Dependents spend more on medical care, have 


had poorer lifetime health, have poorer health now, 
and developed their first chronic ailment earlier in 
life than the non-dependents. Health is one of the 
most important factors in adjustment. 

10. Aged people who continue with some kind of 
regular work are much better adjusted than those 
who do not work. Three-fourths of those now 
working say they would not like to retire. More 
of the dependents than of the nondependents have 
been forced to retire. 

11. Most aged people who garden do so because 
they like to garden, for it gives them something to 
do. The aged who garden are better adjusted than 
those who do not garden. 

12. The feeling of having enough to do each day 
is one of the most important indices of adjustment 
in old age. This is true for both dependency 
groups. Two-thirds of the dependent males do not 
have enough to do. Most females have enough 
to do. 

13. People with hobbies have poorer health, but 
are better adjusted in old age. Hobbies increase 
as people approach old age, but have a slight 
tendency to decrease after the aged period is 
reached. There is a shifting of interests in special 
activities with advancing age. Males must shift 
from activities which they enjoyed in early life to 


new ones when they become old. This shift is 
from sports, organized and unorganized, to visiting, 
reading, and the radio. Women follow the same 
activities in the aged period since their lifetime 
interests are not as dependent upon physical vigor 
as are those of men. The hypothesis might be 
suggested here that it is because males must give 
up work and shift to new hobbies while females con- 
tinue work and the same hobbies in old age that 
females live two or three years longer than males on 
the average. 

14. The aged who visit frequently are better ad- 
justed than those who visit less frequently. Those 
who express a desire to visit more are not as well 
adjusted as those who do not care to visit more. 

15. Dependents do not and never have at- 
tended church as frequently as nondependents. 
Those who attend church are much better adjusted 
than those who do not go to church. The reasons 
most often given for failure to attend church are 
disability and no interest. It is probably not the 
church attendance which makes them happier but 
rather indications are that churchgoers also visit 
niuch and have enough to keep them busy every 
day as well. 

16. Three-fourths of the aged prefer living alone. 
Nondependent females are more favorable to 
living with children than any other group. On all 
scores there seems to be closer harmony between 
nondependents and their children than between 
dependents and their children. 

17. Most aged people report worries of some 
kind. This is especially true of the dependent 
group. Health and finances are the chief sources 
of worry. Dependents more often worry about 
finances while a greater percentage of the non- 
dependents worry over health. There is a very 
close relationship between the health score of the 
aged and whether the aged worry. The presence 
or absence of worry is a very important factor in 
the adjustment of aged people. 

18. The greatest pleasures of the aged center 
around the home and their children. 

19. Single people say they were happiest when 
they were young, while the married, widowed, and 
divorced or separated say they enjoyed life most 
when they were married and the children were in 
the home. 

20. Males frequently have a greater desire to 
relive their lives than females. Those who wish 
to relive their lives are better adjusted than those 
who do not wish to relive their lives. 
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In conclusion it would seem that a society 
which does not preserve and protect the health of 
its citizenry will be penalized through an undue loss 
of work and an uncalled for number of unhappy, 
dependent aged people. 

If old people are to be happy and well adjusted 
they must be busy. Those who are still working 
at regular jobs, and those who have odd jobs and 
hobbies to keep them busy are much more con- 
tented than those who do not have these things to 
do. It seems that our culture requires individuals 
to feel that they are doing something creative and 
worthwhile or they are not contented. When aged 
people get to the place where they can no longer 
prove their worth or when they are deprived of 
their work they become discontented and unhappy. 
Thus it would seem that if a society is to deprive 
its aged citizenry of work at a certain time it must 
go further than just offering financial assistance. 
It must provide a program which will keep the aged 
contented by enabling them to feel that they still 
have a useful place in society. 
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This means that schools, especially adult educa- 
tion classes, will have to spend more time helping 
people + “ad satisfactory uses for leisure time. 
Greater siress will have to be placed upon the 
necessity for the development of interests and 
hobbies. It means also that aged rural people 
should be encouraged to remain on the farm or in 
the small village. In the small village, they can 
continue raising gardens and some live stock and 
thus have activities which give them enjoyment. 
There is a place for the aged in small villages near 
their own community. 

The most effective means of assisting aged 
people are those which are undertaken before 
people reach old age. The maintenance of health, 
assistance in building and maintaining interests 
outside of the regular job, and in general, construc- 
tive aid toward building well rounded individuals 
before old age approaches—these are as neces- 
sary as the provision of food and shelter for the 


aged. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Mr. Howard Knight, mere 4 of the National Conference of Social Work, has released the following: 


Shelby M. Harrison, general 


tor of the Russell Sa 
of the National Conference of Social Work, has named 


Foundation, New York City, and president 
e speakers for the main sessions of the 69th 


annua! meeting of the Conference to be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, May 10-16. 
In planning the program for this week-long gathering of delegates interested in all phases of social and 
welfare work, Mr. Harrison said that new social problems emerging from our nation-wide effort for 


victory and plans for the social services needed in the 


t-war period would hold prominent place for 


consideration and discussion. “The whole power and force of the country will be in the process of 


mobilization for a sustained and supreme drive for victory,” Mr. 


n said, “and complete mobiliza- 


tion means that the civilian population and all social agencies, governmental and non-governmental, are 
being called upon for unusual contributions of energy and skill to protect, conserve and strengthen the 


human forces of community and nation. 


The all-out war effort is strong in the long run only as the 


health and morale of the community is strong. Essential social services must also carry over and be 
ready for their place in meeting future peace-time needs. The program of the National Conference is 


being built with all of these interests in mind.” 


Among the evening sessions speakers will be Leon Henderson, Federal Price Administrator, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will speak on “The American Standard of Living in War Time.” 


Mr. Harrison will 


n the meeting with his presidential address, ““A Look Ahead in Social Work.” 
the week with the Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, High Commissioner 


Other general sessions follow duri 
for the United Kingdom to psa and former British Minister of Health, describing social work in 
England in war time; Vera Micheles Dean, director of the Research Department of the Foreign Policy 


Association, New York City, scheduled to s 

the social and economic 
neral manager of the 
irector of the De 


on “After Victory—What?”; a review and survey of 
rogress and problems of the South by Mark Ethridge, vice president and 
isville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky, and Charles S. Johnson, 

nt of Social Science, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; and the final session 


with Gertrude Springer, an associate editor of the Survey Graphic and Mid-Monthly, New York City, 
speaking on “The Responsibility of the Social Worker in a Democracy.” 

Rounding out the program for the week are daily sessions divided into special interest by sections on 
case work, group work, community organization, social action and public welfare administration, and 


by special committees whose 


chief concerns are the alien and foreign-born citizen, the prevention and 


treatment of delinquency and crime, the physically handicapped, children’s institutions, law and social 


work, interstate migration and conservation of family finances and resources. 


Meeting with the 


Conference are more than fifty affiliated groups dealing with specialized fields of social work. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theo- 
ries; (2) reports of special projects working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) 


special results of study and research. 
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SOCIAL CAUSES OF DECLINE OF NEIGHBORHOODS! 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 
University of Southern California 


N ANY discussion of man and his dwelling 
place, three elements must be considered: 
(1) the land and its natural and developed 
resources; (2) the people who live on it; and 
(3) their wants and interests and ways of satisfying 
them; that is, the physical, the social and the in- 
dividual and personal aspects of human association. 
In early America, and even today, in new and 
somewhat isolated sections, residents exchange 
courtesies, extend sympathy and help in times of 
misfortune, and share in joint enterprises. Friend- 
ships are formed and social activities are enjoyed 
in common. Today in urban centers, increasingly 
in towns, and even in rural areas, people tend to be 
more detached from their immediate geographical 
location, and less dependent upon their neighbors 
for friendships and social contacts. The urban 
definition of a “good neighbor” is pertinent: “the 
good neighbor is the person who lets me alone and 
minds his own business.” Neighbors have become 
simply “nigh-dwellers.” 


1 This paper is not concerned with the slum district 
but with those middle class residential sections where 
homes have been established, investments made and 
the hope of some security in real estate values built 
up. All citizens may well be stimulated to give some 
attention to this subject whether they are home owners 
or not, since declining neighborhoods add increased 
costs to governmental administration and therefore 
eventually to taxes in general. The subject of decline 
of neighborhoods cannot be treated merely from the 
“practical” aspects of repairs, of restrictions, of re- 
vamping of street plans, and of relocation of business 
centers. It involves attitudes of the residents in the 
last analysis, and success or failure of any local planning 
is dependent upon the responsible activity of the local 
people. Such is the basic theme here presented. 


The word, neighborhood, is today a rather in- 
definite term. In the city, it is almost impossible 
to locate it with any degree of accuracy. Usually 
its boundaries are set down more or less arbitrarily 
by the city planner or by the commentator. The 
neighborhood in the city is usually defined as a 
residential area; it may be coterminous with a real 
estate sub-division; for study and administrative 
purposes, it is usually bounded by main traffic 
arteries or set off by natural barriers such as a river 
or a gully; it may be a group of dwellings centered 
around a school, a church, or an industry. The 
neighborhood is sometimes identified by the 
cultural, racial, or economic characteristics of its 
residents and these factors tend to put a definite 
stamp upon it. Sometimes descriptive and even 
picturesque nicknames are attached to it such as 
“The Gold Coast” and “Shanty-town across the 
Tracks;” or “Little Italy” and “Chinatown.” 
These designations indicate certain kinds of social 
reactions of the dweller of the larger city towards 
these sections. 

While the neighborhood may have within its 
confines, schools, police and fire stations, churches 
and recreation centers, shops and stores, it is not 
self-sufficient as a governmental or as an economic 
unit but is part of the larger community. It is an 
area characterized by proximity of residence, that 
is, by physical nearness of the residents. But 
today, physical nearness carries no necessary 
corollary of social nearness. A wag recently re- 
marked: “People who live in the same square, do 
not always move in the same circle.”” This change 
in the relationship of nigh-dwellers is an important 
one and offers some clue to social attitudes towards 
the place of dwelling; towards the people of the 
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vicinity ; towards maintenance of local standards, of 
upkeep of property; and towards the support of 
local institutions. It is at once evident that these 
attitudes of the individual towards the neighbor- 
hood have a vital bearing on the preservation of 
local economic and social values or on their even- 
tual decline and loss. 

What I am saying is that a neighborhood is more 
than streets and houses and apartment buildings 
and shops and schools and churches. It is more 
than a carefully executed blueprint of the most 
skillful city planner. By virtue of the men and 
women and children who live in the houses and 
travel the streets and utilize the other facilities, it 
is also a social unit. But it is even more. Be- 
cause the men and women and children are affected 
by the people with whom they rub elbows, with 
whom they play and quarrel, whose radios assail 
their ears, and whose color of skin, whose clothing, 
appearance, and manners stimulate favorable or 
unfavorable reactions, the neighborhood takes on 
definite social-psychological aspects. These in 
turn influence what transpires in the local area 
either for good or for ill. These psychosocial 
factors of attitudes towards things and people, 
towards institutions, and towards the locale of their 
homes reflect the values the residents hold dear or 
cheap, and the goals which motivate their be- 
havior. Similar psychosocial factors are also 
characteristic of people outside the immediate 
neighborhood, residents of other sections of the 
city. With regard to any locality, they are 
effective determiners of the reputation and of the 
status of the area in relation to other areas of the 
city. The rating changes from time to time and 
tends to parallel the rise or decline of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The general social causes of decline may be listed 
rather easily and various studies tend to agree in 
their analyses. We shall enumerate them briefly. 


1, “The encroachment of outside substandard areas” 
upon an adequate neighborhood with a disinte- 
grating effect. 

2. “The development of internal structural and 
social decay” which has not been handled with 
any consistency or vigor. 

3. The tendency of population to move to the rim 
of the city and to leave behind dwelling units 
which are considered less desirable. 

4. Technological changes in building and equipment 
and changes in styles and fashions of architecture 
which make the older buildings outmoded, and 
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therefore comparatively less valuable and de- 
sirable. 

5. The impact of changes in the larger city as a 
whole, as for example, the expansion of an indus- 
trial or a business zone and its invasion of adja- 
cent residential areas, which throw the relation- 
ship of all sections to each other out of balance 
and change the character of the entire com- 
munity. Asa rule, the encroachment of business 
or of industry upon a residential locality tends 
to make the latter a transitional zone. Such a 
district is in a state of economic and social flux 
and tends to disturb and to dislodge the more 
stable population elements. There is an evident 
affinity between the kind of area and the character 
of the population in both an economic and a social 
sense. 

6. Another phase of the impact of changes in the 
city upon the local neighborhood may be seen 
in the correlation of an increasing population 
and territorial expansion of the community. 
What was once a “far-out’’ neighborhood be- 
comes a “close-in” location. Consequently, 
people who want a more remote residence will 
move out, and those who prize a locale “close to 
town” will move in. Besides, changes in means 
of transportation make former distant areas 
more accessible and stimulate the exodus of 
those who seek more space, more up-to-date 
housing, or more quiet environment. 


Changes in the character and type of population 
noticeably affect the maintenance or the decline of 
a neighborhood. Invasions by racial or by na- 
tionality groups different from the present dwellers 
may cause the current owners uneasiness and fears 
of loss of property values and of the social desira- 
bility and prestige of the neighborhood. The 
process of change is speeded up by the eagerness of 
the established residents to evacuate the locality 
and of the friends, relatives, and acquaintances of 
the invading groups to move into an area which 
may be for them a step-up economically and 
socially. In some areas, population types follow 
each other almost in waves. Decline in a neigh- 
borhood is frequently correlated with the relatively 
lower social and economic status accorded each 
successive group. We might ask: what happens 
when a group having higher standards move in? 
It is conceivable that the tone of the area would be 
raised and the process of decline halted. 

Another population change that frequently ac- 
companies and may hasten the decline of a neigh- 
borhood which has formerly been a locality of home 
owners, is the entrance of persons with little 
impedimenia (baggage and other possessions). 
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They ask for furnished apartments and for fur- 
nished rooms. They are highly mobile and socially 
detached from the area. They may wish to remain 
more or less anonymous as far as their identity is 
concerned. Their only interest in the neighbor- 
hood is the use of its housing facilities. Responsi- 
bility for the upkeep of the neighborhood is no 
concern of theirs. It belongs to the owners and to 
the managers of the rental units. These transient 
residents are opportunists. They take socially 
but they give only their rent in return. 

The social causes for the decline of a neighbor- 
hood are pointed up in connection with a study 
made by the speaker, of a changing urban resi- 
dential area in Los Angeles.? It is located just 
west of the campus of The University of Southern 
California. In the course of this study, 650 white 
families resident in the area between Jefferson and 
Exposition Boulevards, and Vermont and Nor- 
mandie Avenues, were interviewed. This section 
is undergoing change and the evidences are 
observable by the passer-by. 

From an analysis of the 650 interviews, we may 
summarize the situation as follows. Three major 
types of change may be identified: (1) physical,— 
in street improvements, in extension of public 
utilities, in types of buildings and in their uses; 
(2) economic,—in decreasing home ownership and 
increase of rentals, both furnished and unfurnished, 
in variations of property valuations, and in the 
increase in number and variety of shops, stores, and 
services available to the residents (perhaps one 
phase of a decentralization process in the great 
city); and (3) social,—in the invasion of Japanese 
and Negroes into what had been a “white” resi- 
dential area, in increasing mobility of residence, in 
lessened intimacy of social relationships within the 
area, in declining support by local residents of such 
institutions as the churches in the gradual disap- 
pearance of neighborhood clubs, and in vanishing 
local social activities such as “parties” and the 
exchange of social courtesies, of visiting and of 
entertaining neighbors. 

The neighborhood as an area of residence pro- 
vides the spatial or geographical placement of any 
of us. Territorial location has social significance 
because it provides the immediate environment of 
the person subjecting him to all of its varied stimuli 
physical, economic, and social. In addition, the 


2B. A. McClenahan, The Changing Urban Neigh- 
borhood (Los Angeles: The University of Southern 
California, 1928). 


home neighborhood through its relation to other 
areas, through actual proximity or by reason of 
available rapid transportation, encourages the 
person’s dependence upon the nigh-dwellers for his 
good times or makes possible his escape to other 
sections and to other companions. Besides, the 
location becomes associated in the resident’s 
mind with comfort, convenience, beauty, pleasant 
associations or their opposites, and the emotional 
reactions so stimulated are expressed in identifica- 
tion with the area and interest in its welfare, in 
indifference to it, or in aversion towards it. 

Since man is not physically attached to a given, 
place but possesses the power of free locomotion 
his place of residence is not fixed and will be sought 
in terms of the possible satisfaction of his most 
pressing desires. Why do people move into an 
area? Why do they stay? Why do they want to 
leave? According to the accounts of the 650 
residents of the Los Angeles neighborhood studied, 
moving into the district is brought about because a 
desirable dwelling has been found; because of the 
possibilities of satisfactory investments, or op- 
portunity for profit; because of reasonable rents, 
nearness to place of employment and to down- 
town; because of the wish for nearness to relatives 
or friends already living in the neighborhood; be- 
cause of the aesthetic appeal, of the availability of 
various educational and religious institutions; or of 
opportunities for new associations and a new en- 
vironment; and because the locality is considered 
socially superior to the old and residence in it is 
therefore considered evidence of improved social 
status. Residence tends to continue stable when 
these values are realized. When they are threat- 
ened or thwarted, withdrawal from the neighbor- 
hood follows if the family or the person has the 
means to do so or can dispose of property owned 
in the area. The difference in the relationship to 
place for owners and renters is the comparatively 
greater ease with which the renters can change their 
location. However, in the neighborhood studied 
which is undergoing change and which in the eyes 
of many of the old residents is deteriorating, both 
owners and renters tend to look upon the area as 
only a temporary abiding place. As a result, the 
possibilities of social unity and of cooperative ac- 
tion to promote the common welfare, and to 
stabilize or preserve the neighborhood are greatly 
lessened if not impossible of achievement. 

For both owners and renters, there are two com- 
mon denominators of relationship to the area, 
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economic security and an undisturbed and ade- 
quate social status. Economic security is achieved 
by maintenance or increase of property values and 
investments, by rentals in keeping with incomes, 
and by opportunity for work. Status is the 
measure of social standing and recognition and is a 
powerful motivating factor of behavior. Eco- 
nomic security and social status of the resident are 
intimately related to neighborhood conservation or 
decline. Localities in themselves are rated as to 
their social and economic desirability. The 
dwelling place gives an address, a number on a 
street. Residence tends to continue when that 
address maintains or enhances social position. 
When an area loses status, then the companion 
status of the residents also declines. Status is 
largely both a relative and a subjective matter. 

In the Los Angeles neighborhood studied, the 
old and established residents felt that their social 
standing was being jeopardized by the presence of 
the two incoming groups, the Japanese and the 
Negroes whom they regarded as socially inferior. 
The neighborhood consequently lost status and 
desirability as a place of residence for these white 
citizens. Property values were affected adversely 
and in some instances, the residents became al- 
most “panicky” in their efforts to sell their homes 
and extricate themselves from a neighborhood 
which threatened their social rating. They were 
willing to sacrifice economic values in order to save 
their social esteem. On the other hand, to the 
incoming residents, a home in the area represented 
a rise in status, a highly desirable dwelling place, 
and a safe investment, especially when the buying 
price was less than the actual value as they esti- 
mated it. Possibly one explanation of the atti- 
tudes of the newcomers was that the district had 
enjoyed a relatively high social rating and one 
considerably higher than the former places of 
residence of these two invading groups. It should 
be noted that the invasion has continued and the 
area is now infrequently sought out for residence by 
white persons. However, in many instances, the 
newcomers have improved the property and have 
even torn down old houses and built new and at- 
tractive dwellings. Physical deterioration in 
these cases has been halted and both the condition 
and appearance of properties have been improved. 

This property interest of the newcomers may 
halt further physical deterioration and even further 
decline of the social and economic desirability of 
the area, at least as far as these two groups are 
concerned. But these people in their turn may 


cast appraising eyes on other areas which repre- 
sent to them another enhancement of their social 
standing. Their successors, in their turn, may be 
given a relatively lower status and the process of 
social decline in the neighborhood will thus con- 
tinue, a sort of downward spiral movement. The 
general conclusion, may, perhaps, be advanced 
that, as the rating of an area in relation to other 
areas declines, it tends to draw less desirable resi- 
dents as measured in terms of relative social status. 
Of course, the process may work the other way as 
well. When persons with relatively high status 
move into a neighborhood, their entrance may 
either raise the level of the new habitat or halt any 
threat of deterioration in it. 

However, it should be pointed out that the 
process of deterioration tends to be cumulative. 
In a given instance, the withdrawal of earlier 
residents, the invasion of newcomers granted a 
lower status by the larger city-community, in 
turn makes the area less desirable in comparison 
with other locations. There tends to bea gradual 
breaking down of earlier standards of behavior, a 
lessening of the effectiveness of methods of social 
control, such as public opinion, and of religious and 
educational institutions, and disintegrating con- 
flicts between old and new cultural patterns. Re- 
spect for property, especially when not owned by 
the occupant, disrespect for law, and defiant and 
belligerent attitudes towards the larger community 
stimulate and accompany the decline of the 
neighborhood. Neighborhood disorganization and 
personal demoralization are frequently twin 
products of the process. 

Another social cause of the decline of neighbor- 
hoods may be found in a somewhat recent social 
change which is an accompaniment of urban 
growth and of improved methods of transporta- 
tion. The factor is the lessened dependence of 
residents upon the neighborhood for their as- 
sociates and their social activities. People tend to 
join activity circles made up of members who may 
come from many different neighborhoods and who 
join each other solely because of mutual common 
interests. Each circle has, of course, its meeting 
place but the members are held together primarily 
because of their mutual enjoyment. The group as 
a whole has no attachment to the place of meeting 
except an estimation of its convenience and 
suitability. We have called this activity circle 
which transcends the local neighborhood, a com- 
munality. It makes possible a great variety of 
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social contacts without any burdening sense of 
responsibility for the area or for the conditions in it. 

Communalities tend to widen the person’s 
social range. They provide opportunity to ac- 
quire status and to enjoy many interesting and 
sometimes exciting activities. As a result, agree- 
ments as to standards within the home neighbor- 
hoods are matters of limited appeal since member- 
ship in communalities tends to free the person from 
the necessity of considering local judgments of his 
conduct. He is more concerned about the judg- 
ments made by his associates in the communalities 
since his activities and status in them have more 
realistic meaning for him. The nigh-dweller is 
thus decreasingly dependent upon any other nigh- 
dweller socially but may seek his friends and 
companions wherever time and his means of 
transportation will carry him. Since communali- 
ties are independent of local control and are highly 
flexible in organization and program, their avail- 
ability and the individual and personal satisfactions 
they permit, discourage participation in local 
improvement associations, especially when the 
local organization attempts to build up a sense of 
responsibility and the assumption of obligation 
for preserving residential values within the area. 

Because of all of these factors of change— 
physical, economic, and social—current in our 
civilization and expressed in concrete fashion in 
local areas, we ask the question, is the decline of 
residential neighborhoods in the long run in- 
evitable? 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been making intensive studies of 
“the trend of residential neighborhoods in some 
230 cities in the United States,” and notes “the 
alarming extent to which neighborhood decay has 
affected America’s cities.” Is there no way to 
preserve neighborhood values? The report offers 
the following hopeful statement. 


The natural tendency of these [old] neighborhoods 
to decline in attractiveness and economic value cannot 
be wholly and forever checked and corrected but 
trends can long be controlled and serious general disin- 
tegration can be almost indefinitely postponed. . . . 
Decay is usually due to the fatalistic attitude of the 
whole body of property owners themselves. It begins 
with one house and will halt if and when all home 
owners concerned each for his own best interest, deter- 
mine that blight shall extend no farther.* 





* Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Waverly (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940), p. 5. 


How can education find a way to develop in 
local residents a realistic sense of responsibility for 
the neighborhood as well as for the larger commun- 
ity? This question suggests an immediate prob- 
lem. It is clear that economic appeals in the face 
of threatened social status are inadequate, 
especially when the costs for repair and moderniza- 
tion rarely add an equivalent amount to the value 
or to the selling price of the property. Neighbor- 
hood improvement associations with a planned 
program of conservation of the local area have 
been advocated as effective instruments to stimu- 
late local activity. In this connection we are 
faced with another question, from what source 
shall leadership come? Local residents tend to be 
increasingly immersed in their own personai and 
limited concerns. While it is true that in times of 
disaster or threatened disaster, local leadership 
rises to the need, enthusiasm wears thin once the 
emergency has passed, and apathy sets in. In 
Waverly, a residential section in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
made a careful study of the area; has mapped out a 
plan for improvement and control of the physical 
and geographical aspects of traffic, of land use, and 
of changes in housing and location of business 
centers to preserve and even enhance the desira- 
bility of the neighborhood as a residential section. 
In realistic fashion, it has encouraged the organiza- 
tion of the Waverly Conservation League to 
implement the “‘Master Plan,” and is providing 
the leadership, at least temporarily, hoping to 
arouse local responsibility, support, and action. 

However, it should be pointed out that the 
nigh-dweller in our great cities frequently considers 
it easier to sell out and move; easier to find another 
rental property; easier to compensate for the 
inadequacies of the neighborhood by seeking 
satisfactions in interest-compelling communalities 
than to struggle in a local association in which the 
only ties that hold the membership together are 
common residence and possibly the common wish 
to maintain economic security and social status 
through attempting to conserve the neighborhood. 
Besides, the struggle seems to be hopeless and the 
process of deterioration inevitable, even though it 
may be slowed down. Life is too short. A new 
location is an adventure and more attractive 
housing and enhanced status beckon. The owner 
speaks: “My house is on the market.” The renter 
announces: “I am hunting a new apartment.” 

That is a rather pessimistic picture. Let us see 
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if there is a brighter side. Undoubtedly there may 
be a building-up process in neighborhoods as well 
as a deteriorating process. We in America are 
committed to a philosophy that insists we can by 
taking thought, by analyzing a situation, by 
discovering all the facts, both assets and liabilities, 
arrive at a plan to make the community a better 
place in which to live; and that ina democracy, we 
ourselves can voluntarily set these plans in motion. 
The neighborhood is regarded as the ultimate unit 
in regional planning. It is also the unit of the 
democratic process. It was in the American 
neighborhood that the town meeting in the town 
hali demonstrated democracy. The neighborhood 
today furnishes the same possibility if we can 
arouse the citizen’s concern for his place of dwell- 
ing. In every area there is available, though often 
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dormant, local leadership and social energy. Our 
task is to harness them to the more prosaic and 
perhaps less romantic tasks of a local organization 
and a program of neighborhood improvement.. 
The preservation of the older residential districts 
is one of our unconquered social frontiers. It is 
more than a physical question. It involves the 
attitudes of the citizens, their willingness to face 
facts and to accept responsibility for local condi- 
tions as an adventure in human living together. 

If social planners and social psychologists and 
neighbors can join hands in sponsoring and sup- 
porting a well-organized, scientifically designed 
plan of neighborhood conservation, the process of 
decline of the residential area may be halted and 
another step taken in the direction of man’s control 
over his environment. 


FERTILITY IN A GREENBELT COMMUNITY 


ELBRIDGE SIBLEY* 
Division of Statistical Standards, U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


ITH the 1940 Census revealing the 
smallest decennial increase of population 
for any decade since 1870, public atten- 

tion has been focused on the growth of population 
in general and particularly on the rearing of more 
children in environments conducive to their best 
development. The fact that a disproportionate 
share of each generation is recruited from some 
of the poorest environments in the nation has been 
a subject of wide-spread concern. One frequently 
proposed remedy for this situation has been the 
development of planned communities in which 
child rearing by intelligent and desirable parents 
will be freed from the economic and other obstacles 
which prevail in the usual “better residential area.” 

The Greenbelt towns sponsored by the Farm 
Security Administration have been conceived as 
more than so many dwelling units. They are 
designed to provide an environment which, while 
it is more rural in some respects than the average 
privately developed suburb, nevertheless affords 
such urban amenities as “socialized” medical care, 
cultural, recreational, and educational activities, 
and a town government which takes a solicitous 


*The data here presented were compiled and 
analyzed under my direction by Mr. Stahrl Edmunds. 


interest in many aspects of its citizens’ lives. Such 
a community naturally attracts the attention of 
those who are interested in the future growth and 
well-being of the nation’s population. 

Visitors to Greenbelt, Maryland, frequently 
comment on the apparently large number of chil- 
dren both born and unborn; and the community 
has sometimes publicly boasted of its birth rate 
twice as high as that of the nation at large. Ex- 
planations of the phenomenon have not been 
difficult to imagine: the wholesome surroundings, 
the high quality and low cost of obstetrical and 
other medical care, and the general atmosphere of 
social and economic security have often been cited. 
Here would seem to be the answer to the eugenist’s 
quest. If the best potential parents in the nation 
could be induced to live in such a community their 
descendants would presently outnumber the pre- 
sumably inferior children of less fortunate origins. 

The statistics which follow were produced in an 
attempt to appraise objectively the supposedly 
stimulating effect of the Greenbelt environment 
upon the birth rate. The population of Greenbelt, 
Maryland since the latter part of 1938 has re- 
mained between 2,700 and 2,800. No new housing 
units have been constructed since then and the 
existing ones have been almost continuously filled. 
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During the 12 months ending September 30, 1939 
there were 94 births to mothers residing in Green- 
belt and during the following 12 months there were 
98 births. Thus the crude birth rates per 1,000 
inhabitants were 34.3 and 35.5 respectively. No 
significance can be imputed to the difference be- 
tween these two rates, which is well within the 
range of what statisticians call chance variation. 
But an average birth rate of 35 is impressivley 
high when compared with the prevailing nation- 
wide rate of about 17 or 18 births per 1,000 
population. 

Before it is proper to speculate about the under- 
lying causes of the high fertility in Greenbelt we 
must make allowance for the fact that the Green- 
belt population is very largely composed of young 
married couples. Specific birth rates of married 
women of given ages in Greenbelt are lower than 
those of the whole nation in four out of six age 
groups. A more convenient way of expressing 
this result is to say that the standardized birth 
rate for Greenbelt during the two-year period 
ending September 30, 1940 was 15.5 per 1000 
population. This standardized rate represents 
the rate which would have been experienced if the 
Greenbelt population contained the same propor- 
tions of married women of each age as did the total 
population of the United States in 1930.1 It can 
be compared with the previously mentioned nation- 
wide birth rate of about 17 per 1000. 

Viewing the statistics from another angle, we 
may inquire whether or not the population of 
Greenbelt is replacing itself, that is, whether the 
succeeding generation will be larger or smaller than 
the present generation. The net reproduction 
rate of 112 indicates that under present conditions 
100 women will in the course of their lifetime bear 
112 daughters. Here again we must reckon with 
the fact that few women who remain unmarried 
go to live in Greenbelt. When adjustment is 
made for the unusually high proportion of married 


1 Throughout this paper, reference is made only to 
legitimate births, except that the comparative figures 
given for the United States as a whole include perhaps 5 
percent of illegitimate births. 


women in Greenbelt the standardized net reproduc- 
tion rate is found to be 82. This rate may be very 
roughly compared with net reproduction rates of 
the white population of the United States for 1935- 
1939, which were 74 for urban dwellers and 114 
for rural-nonfarm.? 

Thus the first steps in refined analysis of the 
Greenbelt data greatly change the aspect of the 
situation that we are called upon to explain. 
Instead of a crude birth rate twice as high as the 
national average, we have a standardized rate 
slightly below that of the nation. It is con- 
ceivable, nevertheless, that the Greenbelt popula- 
tion may be reproducing more rapidly than 
comparable population groups in ordinary neigh- 
borhoods. An estimated four-fifths of the in- 
habitants are white-collar government workers 
whose child-bearing proclivities, wherever they 
live, are not notoriously great. Unfortunately, 
appropriate comparative data do not exist. 

A remark about the design of the Greenbelt 
houses may be in order here. The 885 dwelling 
units were occupied on September 30, 1940 by 
2,775 persons, an average of 3.1 persons per dwell- 
ing. This corresponds almost exactly with the 
planned capacity of the houses. In the entire 
United States, according to the Census of 1940, 
the average population per dwelling unit was 3.8, 
which represented a 7 percent decline from the 
1930 figure of 4.1 persons per private family. 
Thus if the present residents of Greenbelt are to 
remain there, they cannot be expected greatly to 
increase the sizes of their families. 

The foregoing observations, while they serve to 
dispel the notion that the Greenbelt population is 
extremely fertile, represent only a cursory glance 
at a situation in which numerous social and eco- 
nomic factors are at work. If planned com- 
munities are to become a permanent and 
increasingly important feature of our national life, 
more intensive study of the recruitment and growth 
of their population will be greatly needed. 


2U. S. Census Bureau Release August 23, 1941, 
Series P-5, No. 13, table 1. 
8 Release December 20, 1940, Series PH-3, No. 1. 
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WOMAN IN CATHOLIC TRADITION 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER 
Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference 


HIS is a large subject indeed to write 

about in a single article. Very much will 

have to be left unsaid. But, at least a few 
thoughts can be expressed, and perhaps a few 
false impressions corrected. Possibly, too, the 
gates to a very valuable and interesting field can 
be opened, and some scholars beguiled into enter- 
ing it and carefully exploring it. 

It is really this last thought that is chiefly on 
the writer’s mind as he pens these paragraphs. 
His interest of years in American sociology has 
gradually left him with the impression that in spite 
of all its scientific machinery, and in spite of its 
genuine accomplishments, there is about it a 
certain shallowness and lack of soundness that 
leaves it incapable of seeing warning signals or of 
steering aright again, once it had the misfortune 
of getting off at a tangent and on to a dangerous 
road. This he feels is due in no small measure 
to a neglect of the study of social history. As he 
sees it, there is ever a species of tacit assumption 
that such study is quite unnecessary and beside 
the point for us. There is some evidence of a 
sense of pride that leads us to believe that all 
things worthwhile really began in our own age, 
and there is. little if anything to be gained by 
reaching back beyond it to explore and to learn 
from the past. With such a view the writer 
thoroughly disagrees. He believes we can learn 
much from the great storehouse of tradition that 
is the accumulated result of many centuries of 
social experience of the human race. He believes 
no less that we have much to learn from the vast 
storehouse of tradition of the oldest and largest 
social group in existence, the Catholic Church. 
There is the unfortunate fact, it might be added, 


that there is not only lack of knowledge of this 
treasure house, but also false knowledge regarding 
it. There are many misunderstandings regarding 
Catholic social tradition, many misinterpretations 
of the same. 

Certainly one of the fields in which there is 
misunderstanding is that which is of particular 
interest here, the Catholic tradition regarding 
woman. Far too much has been written in this 
field representing facts so arranged as to fit in with 
preconceived ideas. Much, too, has been written 
without adequate knowledge of the historical back- 
ground into which facts must be ‘fitted if they are 
to be given a balanced interpretation. 

The truth is, of course, that both those who write 
only favorably of Christian times and those who 
write only unfavorably, give an incomplete, at 
times even a distorted, picture of the true historical 
situation. But, it need hardly be added that, 
merely to mention the favorable side does much 
more good, and by the same token does far less 
harm, than to speak exclusively of the unfavorable. 
Thus there are, for instance, the following lines 
penned by Ozanam: 


Since the advent of Christianity nothing great, it 
may be asserted, has been achieved in the Church 
without the cooperation of women. In the beginning 
many women descended into the amphitheater with 
the martyrs. Others disputed with the anchorets 
the possession of the desert. Even long before Con- 
stantine hoisted the Laburnum on the Capitol and St. 
Helena raised the Cross above the ruins of Jerusalem, 
Clovis at Tolbiac invoked the God of Clothilde. The 
tears of Monica atoned for the errors of Augustine. 
Jerome dedicated the Vulgate to the piety of two 
Roman women, Paula and Eustochium. St. Basil 
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and St. Benedict, the first legislators of cenobitic life 
in the East, were specially aided by Macrina and 
Scholastica, their sisters. Later on, the Countess 
Matilda supports with her chaste hands the tottering 
throne of Gregory VII; Queen Blanche exercises a 
preponderating influence during the reign of St. Louis; 
Joan of Arc saves France; Isabella of Castile presides 
at the discovery of a new world. Finally, in a more 
recent age one sees St. Teresa amid that group of 
bishops, doctors, founders of religious orders, who 
effected the interior reform of Catholic society. St. 
Francis de Sales cultivates the soul of Mme. de Chantal, 
as a chosen flower, and St. Vincent de Paul confides to 
Louise de Marillac the most admirable of his under- 
takings—the establishment of the Sisters of Charity.! 


These words of a great leader of modern times 
paint a glowing picture. And it is a picture that 
is true. Furthermore it is a picture that might 
well give pause to the radical feminist who would 
have us believe that up to a few decades ago women 
were shackled and quite without right to make any 
contribution to world progress. But there is, 
nevetheless, quite a different side to the picture 
too. That is, there were also, in what have been 
called the Ages of Faith, women who were 
strikingly different from those mentioned in the 
foregoing. But, they were not the fruit of Christi- 
anity; nor were they the fruit of its organized ex- 
pression, the Church. Rather were they the 
result of a lack of Christian influence. Even when 
the Church was strongest Christian influence was 
not permitted to make itself felt in some instances 
as it did in others. This is well indicated in the 
following lines of Alfred Brittain’s preface to his 
volume, Women of Early Christianity? 


Christian conditions had a larger effect upon her 
(woman’s) life than upon that of man; for, by its 
nature, Christianity gave an opening for the higher 
possibitliies of her being of which the old religions 
took little account. In the realm of the spiritual, it, 
for the first time, assented to her equality with man. 
That the women of the first Christian centuries sub- 
mitted themselves to the influence of that religion in a 
varying degree, the following pages will abundantly 
show. And it will be seen that in many instances 
where the Christian doctrine was not permitted to 
dominate the life, the dissimilarity of those women 
from their prototypes in former heathendom is corre- 
spondingly lessened. 





1A. F. Ozanam in “Dante et la philosophie Cath- 
olique du treizieme Siecle,” Part IV, Chapter 2. 
2 George Barri and Son, Philadelphia 1907. 


One can readily agree with the author. There 
is proof to be had from every period of Christian 
history that bears out his words. There are 
writings from pens of theologians and spiritual 
writers of the Church that bear them out. There 
are writings to the same effect from the pens of 
secular scholars. 

Thus, one finds statements from early and 
medieval writers of the Church that refer to woman 
as untrustworthy, quarrelsome, as temptresses 
and seductresses. It should be in place to add, 
however, that usually these statements are found 
in sermons or exhortatory writings rather than in 
documents of an academic nature. But one also 
finds many other statements. One finds great 
numbers of utterances glorifying woman—praising 
her as the servant of the poor, the helper of the 
sick, the comforter of the afflicted. One finds 
high praise for her vivacity of faith, her facility in 
prayer—indeed, for all those qualities that make 
woman womanly, that make her the support and 
inspirer of her husband, the joy and teacher of 
her children, the pillar of the home and society. 
Again, along side of warnings to men against the 
temptress, Eve, one finds exhortations to men to 
honor women, to be faithful to their wives, to be 
indulgent to the latters’ weaknesses and faults. 

Similarly in secular writings one finds references 
to women that range all the way from the highest 
heights to the lowest depths. One finds ballads 
and verses that bespeak the most refined and in- 
spiring chivalry. One ‘finds lines that describe 
in glowing terms unswerving conjugal love, self- 
sacrificing maternal love, and both these loves 
conjoined with inspiring divine love that carries 
the individual far above the level of the merely 
natural. Yet, it is equally true that one finds 
among secular writings tales and anecdotes that 
reek with obscenity and lasciviousness. It need 
hardly be repeated that the latter are not the 
result of Christianity. The fact must be recog- 
nized that there have been women of all types in 
Christian times. There were some at all periods 
who did not permit Christian doctrine to dominate 
their lives. And, to repeat Brittain’s words; 
“the dissimilarity of those women from their 
prototypes in former heathendom is correspond- 
ingly lessened.” 

It can only be expected, of course, that Christian 
writers should show nothing but disdain or scorn 
for women who paraded their charms, who played 
the role of temptresses. The term “sex appeal” 
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may be modern. But even the worst that the 
term can imply is not modern at all. That de- 
cadent Rome was honeycombed with women of 
questionable character and merits hardly calls 
for proof. That of course meant a difficult situa- 
tion for the new-born Church to contend with. 
Plain language, to say the least, was needed. And 
the Apostolic men of those days used plain language, 
forceful language. Then, barely had the Church 
been able tocomeout of the catacombsand deal the 
death blow to a dying paganism, than hordes of 
heathen barbarians swept over Europe, destroying 
allbeforethem. It waslike beginning all overagain. 
A new Europe had to be built. The material at 
hand was exceedingly rough and uncouth. It 
meant that the Church was faced with the gigantic 
task of both civilizing and Christianizing millions 
of rude sons and daughters of the forest who 
swarmed over the ruins of the effete old Roman 
Empire. It should hardly be too much to say 
that here again some pretty forceful language was 
necessary at times. 

But the question of the Catholic tradition on 
woman reached far beyond the field of morals. 
Its ramifications are quite as wide as life itself. 
Thus, the impression is often left by writers of 
our day that the Church did not permit women to 
make cultural or other contributions to the times 
that were in conformity with her abilities and ac- 
complishments. The truth is quite the contrary, 
as an abundance of evidence shows. Christian 
women have time and again made truly marvelous 
contributions to the spiritual and cultural life of 
their times. They have made many unusual con- 
tributions to literature, and to a variety of other 
arts. Even such fields as were generally con- 
sidered the property of men have not been closed 
to women who showed ability of accomplishing 
something in them. 

But it is by no means alone what might he 
called the external accomplishments of women in 
the Ages of Faith that have figured large. Chris- 
tian women have also made tremendous contribu- 
tions to civilization through the influence they have 
exerted over men with whom they have been 
associated. And who would question their limit- 
less influence for good in shaping the characters 
of their children within their homes? In all of 
this the historian can easily see the hand and 
influence of the Church, if he does not deliberately 
keep his eyes closed. Nor is there anything sur- 
prising in this. One would look in vain for any- 
thing in the life of Christ that would suggest 
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that women were of any less value than men. 
Naturally the Apostles, whom He taught to con- 
tinue His work, caught His spirit and learned His 
view. There is ample evidence in their epistles 
that in the infant Church women had most im- 
portant tasks assigned them. The same was true 
in the periods that followed. 

To be sure, there were adaptations in accordance 
with the varying conditions of the times. Who is 
ignorant, for instance, of the vast accumulations 
of wealth embodied in hospitals, schools, convents, 
and other institutions, owned and controlled by 
women down through the Christian centuries? 
These things were not based on any fine-spun 
theory of women’s right. They were just taken 
for granted. They were the expected thing. Or 
who would question the far-reaching influence of 
individual Christian women of the Ages of Faith? 
Witness a St. Helena, for instance. Mother of 
Constantine, she gave to the world its first Chris- 
tian emperor, and thereby gave for the first time 
liberty untrammeled to the Church of Christ on 
earth. Or again, there is St. Monica, mother of 
St. Augustine. It was her maternal influence 
that led him to give up his dissolute life and, as 
history clearly shows, he became thereafter one 
of the foremost lights of the Church. About the 
same time we find the two noble Roman women, 
Paula and Eustochium, collaborating with the 
great biblical scholar, Eusebius Hieronymous— 
more popularly known as St. Jerome—in the 
production of his monumental work, the Latin 
translation of the Bible. This humble Dalmatian 
monk was not without his critics for dedicating 
his foremost spiritual and literary productions to 
these two learned and saintly women. But that 
did not for a moment deter him from paying them 
this well-merited honor. In no uncertain terms 
did he make known his attitude in replying to his 
hypocritical accusers in the following lines of his 
Commentary on Sophonias: 


There are people, O Paula and Eustochium, who 
take offense at seeing your names at the beginning of 
my works. These people do not know that Olda 
prophesied when the men were mute; that, while Barak 
trembled, Deborah saved Israel; that Judith and Esther 
delivered from supreme peril the children of God. I 
pass over in silence Anna and Elizabeth and the other 
holy women of the Gospel, but humble stars when 
compared with the luminary, Mary. 


Even famed heathen women were also listed by 
Jerome, after which he concluded: 
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I shall add but one word more. Was it not to 
women that Our Lord appeared after his resurrection? 
Yes, and the men could then blush for not having 
sought what women had found. 


Merit where merit was due, irrespective of sex. 
That was the tone of Jerome’s words. They show 
the character of the man and the nobility of his 
soul. Hardly could a more genuinely chivalrous 
champion of woman be found today than this 
scholarly and saintly anchoret. 

The same spirit breathes from Jerome’s funeral 
eulogy pronounced over Paula. It was in it that 
he gave that beautiful turn to a well known senti- 
ment of Horace and Ovid, as he said in words of 
solemn prophesy: “Exegi monumentum tuum aere 
perrenis, quod nulla destruere possit vestustas—I 
have raised to thee a monument more durable 
than bronze, which time shall never destroy.” 
How true the prophesy was to be! His writings 
have come down to our times and will continue on. 
Particularly must this be said of the Vulgate, his 
Latin version of the Hebrew Scriptures. His 
words were fitting praise for both Paula and 
Eustochium, his tireless collaborators and his 
constant inspirers. 

Similar examples could easily be multiplied. 
The Church nowhere proscribed their activities. 
One would search in vain, for example, for any 
prescriptions in Catholic tradition aimed against 
women acquiring all the learning they could as- 
similate and using it to good effect. Quite to the 
contrary, the Church has been far from niggard in 
paying tribute to women for the scholarly con- 
tributions which they repeatedly made. Among 
women honored by her have been administrators 
as well as scholars or literateurs. Those who read 
German, for instance, will find the small volume of 
Dr. Heinrick Finke, Die Frau im Mittelalter, a 
considerable mine of information regarding out- 
standing women of the Middle Ages. Or, to 
mention at least one little volume in English, there 
is the thesis, From Hilda to Hildegarde, written by 
an American Benedictine nun. 

We note here but briefly the names of a few of 
these women of accomplishment. Thus St. Hilda 
(d. 614) was not only a scholar in her own right; 
she was also recognized as the inspirer of Caedmon, 
first of the English bards. She made the English 
Abbey of Whitby famous. Even more famed 
was Hildegarde of Bingen (d. 1179). Great num- 
bers of people of her time, among them many 
princes and prelates, consulted with this learned 


woman of the twelfth century. The convent she 
built in Rupertsberg near Bingen, and over which 
she long presided as Abbess, was famed all over 
Christendom even during her own life time. Its 
library, for instance, was one of the largest north 
of the Alps. The convent was well known for 
the exemplary life of its members. But it was 
also known for its horticulture and viticulture. 
Hildegarde wrote extensively. Among her pro- 
ductions were botanical works, dramatic poems, 
biographies of Saints, and theological treatises. 
Again, there is the renowned Roswitha of Ganders- 
heim, author of historical poems penned in the 
Latin language. Perhaps even better is she known 
as the first individual to write Christian Latin 
dramas. This she did in the interest of Christian 
education. She wished to supplant with them the 
pagan and none too moral comedies of Terence 
used in the curriculum of convent schools. 

And so one could readily cite many other ex- 
amples. Merely to mention but a few more, there 
is: St. Catherine of Sienna, one of the great names 
of the world’s literature, whose masterful treatment 
of the Italian language has won her repeated praise 
from literati; St. Bridget, who ranks high in the 
field of literature as an author of prose; St. Teresa, 
whose wide and deep learning won for her from the 
Church the unusual title of doctor ecclesiae—doctor 
of the church. These should suffice to indicate 
that, far from being shackled, women of the 
Christian centuries were encouraged to cultivate 
the talents with which they had been blessed, and 
to contribute to the civilization of their day, what- 
ever it was within their province and capacity to 
give. They show that in a broad variety of fields 
their contributions were generously made and also 
that, in a spirit of gratitude quite on a par with 
their generosity, they were accepted and duly ap- 
preciated. It was but the logical working out of 
the view that runs unmistakably through all the 
Catholic tradition, namely, that, while men and 
women are not identical but complimentary, they 
are equal as human beings and the soul of the one 
is not one whit less precious in the sight of the 
Creator than that of the other. 

If one would wish to call attention to women who 
have done much good as inspirers of men rather 
than as actual agents in some field of external 
activity, the name of Beatrice Portinari would 
likely loom before him as an example seldom 
excelled. It was of Beatrice that Dante wrote in 
his Vita Nuova. The relationship of the two 
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reminds one forcefully of the words of Pascal: 
“In a great soul everything is great.” From the 
day of their first meeting the influence of Beatrice 
over Dante was potent and permanent. ‘From 
that time forward,” he wrote in Vita Nuova, “love 
quite governed my soul.... I found her so noble 
and praiseworthy that certainly of her might have 
been said these words of the poet, Homer: “She 
seemed not to be the daughter of mortal man, but 
of God.” How different was this love that he 
speaks of from that of the great pagan writers. 
How different was it, for instance, from the erotic 
lines of Sappho and Anacreon, from the “amores”’ 
of Ovid and of the Epithalamium to Peleus and 
Thetis by Calculus. How different was it also 
from the lyrics of the troubadours of the Middle 
Ages. In it we see the flowering of Christian 
medieval chivalry, a compound of affection, de- 
votion, and silent admiration that was the refined 
product of genuine Christian living. Here was a 
love that forcefully brings to mind Dante’s own 
words, when he spoke of an affection that “makes 
ill thought to perish.” 

Strikingly different from that of Jerome, it might 
well be noted, was the age in which Dante lived and 
wrote. The latter lived in the days of a dying 
decadent Rome, when paganism and Christianity 
were at death grips. The former lived in an age 
that saw the flowering of the Church’s long years 
of work with the hordes of barbarians who had 
overrun the continent, and out of whom she had 
fashioned a new Europe. It was in many ways 
an unusual age—an age that produced such 
scholarly geniuses as Albertus Magnus, Roger 
Bacon, St. Thomas Acquinas and St. Bonaventure; 
an age which built those great triumphs ofart, 
the magnificent cathedrals which grace the face 
of Europe to this day; an age of such giant spiritual 
characters as St. Francis of Assisi and St. Bernard; 
an age that gave us the Magna Charta and the first 
great universities. Yes, it was an age that saw 
the flowering of Christian work, that brought to 
fruition the tasks begun by a St. Benedict and 
Alfred the Great. It was an age from which, to 
quote the historian Cesare Cantu, “derives all we 
have and are.” It should not be at all surprising 
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then that it produced a Beatrice Portinari who 
led to highest and noblest heights the great author 
of the immortal Divina Commedia. 

Here again many more names could be added— 
names of women who like Beatrice inspired the 
noblest conceptions of men of genius in a great 
variety of fields—art, science, religion, literature 
and others. To add but a few recorded in history, 
there is: Sister Celeste, daughter of Galileo; Marie 
Laurent, wife of Pasteur; Vittoria Colonna, in- 
spirer of Michelangelo, as he himself tells us; 
St. Lioba, inspirer of St. Boniface; St. Clare, who 
sustained St. Francis of Assisi in his great charities 
and reforms; St. Radegunda, who inspired the 
poet Fortunatus. From these, and many more 
like them, went forth the inspiring influence, the 
supremely effective power of the refined and re- 
sponsible Christian woman. Civilization was 
much the gainer for it. 

Nor does this at all tell the whole story. There 
have been thousands upon thousands of staunch 
and dignified women in every station of life, even 
in the lowliest and most humble of quarters, who 
by their constant inspiring influence over fathers, 
husbands, sons, friends and neighbors have con- 
tributed mightily and effectively to a better life, 
a more genuinely civilized world to live in. 
Quietly, unobtrusively as a rule, their influence 
went forth from hidden home hearths, often not 
stopping until it had made itself felt in parish and 
neighborhood, in workshop and artshop, even in 
legislative halls. There may be a question whether 
in Catholic tradition woman accomplished as much 
for civilization through her activity in the great 
world beyond the portals of the home as she did 
within the domestic realm itself. But there is no 
question that in both instances she was greatly 
encouraged and guided and helped by the Church. 

Perhaps in our day, the writer ventures to 
suggest, the world has something to learn from this 
woman of Catholic tradition. Perhaps, as in spite 
of our highly developed sociology we see our 
civilization crashing about our ears, he might be 
excused if he even urged that we turn back the 
pages of history and see whether we cannot take 
some leaffromher. At least it will do no harm. 
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PARENTAL ROLES IN COURTSHIP 


ALAN BATES 


University of Minnesota 


ECAUSE the relative decline of primary 
group controls over individual behavior is 
such a marked feature of present-day cul- 

ture, it is probable that students of society have 
sometimes overlooked or under-emphasized the 
significance which such controls still have in many 
important life situations. Parental influence in 
courtship is a case in point. The findings of the 
study reported here indicate quite definitely that 
parents, by and large, still play highly significant 
roles in the courtships of their children. They are 
important in that they have much to do with the 
kind of person the child will chose as a mate, and 
perhaps also with his adjustment in marriage. 
They are also significant in that a large percentage 
of cases shows emotional involvement of the parent 
in the child’s courtship. Perhaps one reason 
that the importance of the behavior of parents in 
the courtship of their offspring is sometimes 
overlooked is that such behavior is not char- 
acterized by the rigid authoritatianism which has 
prevailed in other times and places. 

The main body of data for this investigation 
was obtained through the cooperation of 136 young 
married persons who submitted to extensive inter- 
views, and filled out a schedule designed to serve 
as a check upon the interviews and to give stand- 
ardized information on certain points. Among 
the secondary sources of data was a group of some 
75 documents written by unmarried college stu- 
dents concerning their courtship experiences in 
relation to their parents. 

Virtually the entire body of data tended to 
support the hypothesis that parents still play roles 
in courtship which affect the behavior and decisions 
of the child. For example, one of the schedule 
questions sought to find the general kinds and 
degrees of intensity of behavior exhibited by 
parents. Of the males answering this question, 
49.1 percent admitted that their fathers had sought 
in one way to another to influence their courtship. 
79.4 percent admitted that their mothers had at- 
tempted to influence them. Of the females an- 
swering, 68.7 percent said that their fathers had 
attempted to influence courtship, and 97.1 percent 
said that their mothers had attempted to influence 
them. The type of behavior exhibited by the 
parents ranged from the occasional giving of ad- 


vice to extreme attempts at domination. There 
is a clear indication in these acknowledgments by 
the offspring that overt parental roles prevail in a 
majority of cases. Two other points are indicated 
by these percentages and supported by the rest of 
the data as well. Both parents play more positive 
roles in the courtships of daughters than of sons. 
This is not unexpected, since it is customary to 
assume a more protective attitude toward the 
young female than the young male. The second 
point is that mothers take more part in the court- 
ships of both sons and daughters than do fathers. 

As to the nature of the actual roles played by 
parents in courtship, a broad distinction was made 
between “indirect” and “direct” roles. The 
word “indirect” refers to parental behavior and 
influence which is exerted through the general 
processes of family interaction, rather than through 
a set of clearly defined behavior patterns limited 
to the courtship situation. What is meant is that 
the standards and values of the parents which 
have significance for the child’s courtship are es- 
tablished through the interaction of parents and 
child over a long period of years, so that to a large 
extent, and perhaps quite unwittingly, the child 
reflects the attitudes of his parents in this area of 
action. He may be “trusted” to select a mate who 
will be satisfactory to the parents in most respects. 

Thus defined, this indirect behavior perhaps 
should not be considered to constitute true role 
patterns. But its importance should not be over- 
looked, for the child cannot escape its power to 
condition his tastes and choices. He may rebel 
from a parent who attempts to dominate his 
courtship behavior, and do so successfully, but in 
a subtler sense he cannot rebel successfully from 
the numberless small ways in which the total his- 
tory of his relationship with his parents has con- 
ditioned his behavior in the courtship situation. 
This kind of indirect parental influence operates 
in all cases. 

With regard to the degree of direct participation 
in the child’s courtship, a continuous variation of 
parental role-patterns was found, ranging from 
little or none on the one hand to the most extreme 
domination on the other. By cutting across this 
continuous range, one may arbitrarily establish 
three groups of cases, one of which is characterized 
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by “weak” controls, another “moderate,” and the 
third “extreme.” Some general characteristics 
of each of these groups are now discussed. 

Very little overt participation in courtship oc- 
curred in the group of “weak” parental roles. 
These parents did not dominate the child, or order 
it about, and only rarely offered advice or direct 
guidance in courtship situations. Parents in this 
group ranged from those who were quite indifferent 
to the child’s courtship, to those who took a deep 
interest, but for one reason or another refrained 
from actually taking part in it. (Parents who 
are really indifferent to courtship activities of their 
children are rare.) So far as courtship is con- 
cerned, the parental influence among these cases 
was principally of the indirect sort already men- 
tioned. The following case excerpt is fairly repre- 
sentative of the group. 


Mrs. E was unaware of any influence over her by 
her parents in the shaping of her ideals as to a marriage 
partner. Her growth into these ideals was very grad- 
ual, and even now it is hard to pick out particular 
things said or done by her parents to direct her. Many 
things said when she was young have taken on meaning 
to her now. They quietly discouraged “steadies”’ 
and certain characteristics in her childhood friends. 
Most of her training came from indirect reference to 
these things. They were very seldom talked of as 
having any particular reference to her. She absorbed 
these ideals gradually, and although when marrying 
she felt she knew what her parents’ hopes and ideals 
were, she could remember very little about these having 
been definitely stated to her. 


The majority of parental roles was found in 
the group characterized by “moderate’’ behavior. 
These roles were typically marked by advice- 
giving, comments on the offspring’s friends, con- 
versations and family conferences in which 
marriage plans were discussed or suitable courtship 
behavior talked over, and many other techniques 
by which the wishes and standards of the parents 
were transmitted to the child. 

At times these parents may have been instru- 
mental in breaking up a disapproved love affair, 
but it was done in such a way that no outstanding 
conflict situation developed. Frequently, pres- 
sure was applied indirectly. A number of indi- 
viduals writing personal life histories told of 
exciting affairs suddenly losing their flavor and 
meaning when they became aware, without ever 
having been directly told, that the parents dis- 
approved. It is probable that this sort of deliber- 
ate, but subtle and indirect kind of role is the most 
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effective which modern parents can play, in view 
of the present emphasis on freedom of choice and 
action in courtship. One girl whose parents fell 
in this group mentioned that she always asked both 
of her parents what they thought of her various 
men friends. In this case the father was more 
influential than the mother, (an unusual situation), 
and if the father simply mentioned that he had 
seen others of her friends that he liked better than 
the one under consideration, the girl promptly 
and voluntarily dissociated herself from the man 
regardless of her former opinion of him. The 
following brief passage from one case is typical 
of most of the cases in this group. 


My parents have never forbidden me to go out with 
anyone, but they always let me know if they don’t 
like my date, either by ridicule, or by not saying any- 
thing about him. If they do like someone I go out 
with, they tell me so, and what they like about him, 
and I find that I always have a much better time when 
I am out with someone I know my parents like. 


About a fifth of the role patterns studied fell 
into the group characterized by relatively extreme 
behavior. As in the other two groups of cases, 
the causes of the individual roles played were 
varied, ranging here from what might be termed 
firm, wise interference in a situation where it was 
needed, to unpredictable, neurotic parental 
despotism. The actual roles played by these 
parents were alike, however, in that they all in- 
volved strenuous opposition to the child’s court- 
ship at some stage of its development. Some of 
these parents objected to the kind of courtship 
behavior displayed, or the kind of persons with 
whom their children associated, while others were 
determined to prevent courtship activity of any 
kind. Most of the parents in this group were 
ridigly authoritarian in their attitudes toward the 
child, and it is significant that nearly all of the 
secret marriages in the sample were carried out 
by persons whose parents fell in this group. There 
was thus a high degree of successful overt rebellion 
from the more extreme parental roles, a situation 
which is not surprising in view of the current court- 
ship folkways among American young people. 
This seems to be additional confirmation of the 
generalization already made that although parental 
roles in courtship are still effective conditioners of 
courtship activity, they are most effective when 
moderate and indirect rather than authoritarian 
and dominating. 

A further statement should be made about the 
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finding that mothers play more active and in- 
fluential roles than fathers. This finding held for 
every level of parental participation in courtship, 
except in the cases of extreme dominance, where 
fathers played equally, perhaps slightly stronger 
roles. These latter cases, however, were a small 
minority of the total and in the main represented 
the few cases of extreme patriarchy. Generally 
speaking children of both sexes reported a feeling 
of greater intimacy with the mother than with the 
father. They more frequently confided their 
courtship problems to the mother, and asked her 
advice in such matters; and also, in most cases the 
advice and guidance of the mother was most 
effective in the child’s courtship. Among the 
factors accounting for the greater participation of 
the mother is undoubtedly the cultural tradition 
that it is the mother’s duty to raise the children. 
This situation is bolstered by the fact that in most 
urban families, the father spends most of the day 
away from the home. Although the dependence 
of the child upon the mother as compared with 
the father is especially great in infancy, the close- 
ness of the relationship apparently extends into 
later life as well. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that the maternal role in court- 
ship, even if it be mainly indirect, may carry 
greater weight than that of the father who may give 
most of the verbal orders. 

The question of why parents played the par- 
ticular roles in courtship that they did proved to 
be a complex one. By and large, however, the 
most interesting and significant aspects of the 
relationship of parents to courtship were found 
in the consideration of this question. Insofar as 
the cultural patterning of parental roles in court- 
ship is concerned, a rather ambiguous situation 
seems to be in existence at the present time. If 
there ever was a culturally stereotyped code of 
parental behavior in courtship it has disappeared 
today. It was impossible to find any well-defined 
“core” of parental controls which was representa- 
tive of the group as a whole, unless it would be that 
parents tend to exert their influence as unobtru- 
sively as possible. No doubt there is much con- 
fusion in the minds of parents themselves as to 
what can appropriately be done. 

This ambiguity in institutional controls gives 
special interest and importance to the parental 
roles which are largely a product of the personal 
history and personality needs and make-up of 
each parent. An important key to the under- 
standing of roles analyzed from this point of view 


was found in the conception of courtship and the 
approaching marriage as a crisis period in the 
life of the parent. In most cases the parent is 
more or less seriously involved emotionally in this 
situation. The marriage of the child symbolizes 
more than almost any other situation the attain- 
ment of adulthood. The parent is forced to face 
the fact that the individual to whom he gave life, 
and who has spent so many years in dependence 
on him, now, in effect, seeks independence from 
him. For some parents this realization comes as 
a shock; others refuse to accept the situation; still 
others accept it reluctantly, and only after a 
struggle marked by conflict and bitterness; the 
majority, of course, manage to accept the situa- 
tion quite gracefully. 

Courtship and marriage signify for many parents 
entrance into the problems of what Waller has 
called the “empty nest” stage of life. There 
is the strain attendant upon the breaking of habit 
patterns of many years duration. Furthermore, 
in many cases, the prospective marriage of the 
child threatens to destroy the emotional equilib- 
rium of the parent. It is this latter point which 
needs further analysis. What are the reasons 
beyond the ones discussed why courtship should 
so often be a crisis situation for parents? 

One of these reasons is rooted in certain aspects 
of the culture at large. There seems to be general 
agreement among students of American life that 
the life goals which are taught to individuals in 
this country are heavily weighted in the direction 
of financial success, social prestige, excitement, 
power and dominance over others. It is obvious 
that the great majority of citizens are foredoomed 
to failure in the pursuit of ends such as these. For 
millions, discouragement, disillusionment, and 
frustration are inevitable. Furthermore there is 
a strong drive to provide for our children the 
satisfactions of this sort which we were unable to 
obtain for ourselves. The stage is clearly set for 
the appearance of ambition projection. “I won’t 
let my child suffer what I went through” isa common 
statement on the lips of American parents. The 
question of the desirability of this situation from the 
social point of view may be left aside. It is clear, 
however, that under the circumstances it is easy for 
parents, in Stagner’s words “tosubstitute for ourown 
thwarted impulses the phantasy of success through 
our children.”! With this in mind it is easy to 


1 Ross Stagner, Psychology of Personality (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), pp. 340-41. 
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understand the anguish of the parent when he sees 
his carefully laid plans for the future of the child 
threatened by an unexpected or undesirable mar- 
riage. The ambition projection in a particular 
case may require that the child contract marriage 
under certain circumstances (e.g., money, posi- 
tion), or it may preclude marriage altogether; but 
in all cases, the success of the projection neces- 
sitates the cooperation or compliance of the child 
in a preconceived plan. Several of the most ex- 
treme cases of parental domination of courtship 
rose from projections of this sort. 

A number of situations in the family itself ap- 
peared to be particularly related to courtship as a 
crisis. Chief among these were broken homes (by 
either death or divorce), only-child families, or 
families in which all but one child had left the 
home, and families where the parents were un- 
happily married. One thing was true of all the 
cases of extreme parental roles from such situations 
as these; they all were characterized by too great 
a degree of emotional dependence of parent upon 
child. 

In the case of the broken home, the powerful 
response needs of the individual parent, built into 
stable habit systems by the husband-wife relation- 
ship, must now find a new source of satisfaction. 
If there are children, they present an unfortunately 
available object upon which to transfer some of the 
affectional demands formerly made upon the mar- 
riage partner. When the child under these cir- 
cumstances reaches adolescence and the courtship 
period, all the ordinary difficulties common at 
this time are intensified. The “empty nest’ is 
even emptier if a husband or wife will not be 
there to share it. It is understandable that a 
prospective husband or wife for the child is likely 
to be regarded with suspicion and dislike. The 
suitor intrudes on the readjustment which the 
parent has been able to make. Rationalizations 
built around the child’s welfare will cloak the real 
motive of the parent in keeping the child by his or 
her side. Characteristically, the parent will be 
unreasonably overparticular about the persons 
of the opposite sex with whom his child associates. 
There is likely to be a constant demand for the 
exhibition of affection for the parent. 

Almost unanimously, the children from one- 
child families expressed regret that they had had 
no brothers or sisters; and one of the most common 
reasons given for this feeling was that there had 
been too much parental dependence upon them. 
When there is only one child, or the child is a 
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favorite one, he almost inevitably becomes the 
focus of all the parental hopes and fears for the 
future. One of the commonest results here, as 
well as the customary emotional dependence, is 
overprotectiveness, with occasional infantiliza- 
tion of the child’s personality. The child is al- 
ways “too young” to be seriously interested in 
marriage. 

In the cases of unhappily married parents there 
are several potential developments. A parent 
disappointed in his marriage may reject his mate 
and make a child the object of his frustrated 
feelings of adequacy. The loser in a struggle for 
the affections of the child may reject the child 
with further complications in courtship. In any 
case, the marriage of the child is quite likely to 
be opposed. Although the basic reason for the 
parent’s objection is his own emotional dependence 
upon the child, the rationalized reasons here will 
perhaps be different than in the only-child situa- 
tion. The parent may have developed feelings of 
repulsion or hatred toward marriage itself and 
attempt to transmit these attitudes to the child. 
Or, if he does not oppose marriage altogether, he 
may transmit exploitative attitudes toward mar- 
riage which have developed out of his own back- 
ground of experience. Certainly the sort of bitter, 
emotionalized objections to marriage which are 
raised here are most unfortunately so far as the 
child’s future adjustment in marriage is concerned. 

Although attention here has been centered on 
the causation of more extreme parental roles in 
courtship, certain conclusions may now be drawn 
which have a wider application to parental roles 
in general. Whether or not a parent in our culture 
plays a dominating role in courtship seems to be 
less a function of stereotyped cultural demands, 
than of the adequacy of the personal adjustment 
of the parent himself. Courtship presents certain 
difficulties of adjustment to nearly all parents, but 
most, being fairly well adjusted persons, make the 
necessary adaptions without too much difficulty, 
just as they similarly face the other crisis periods 
of life. If the parent is maladjusted, his role in 
courtship is very likely to betray this fact. There 
has been much said and written about the need 
of children to avoid overdependence upon their 
parents. There is at least as great a need for 
parents to achieve some degree of emotional inde- 
pendence from their children. Probably to a large 
degree, success in the first of these desiderata is 
dependent upon success in the second. 
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HAITIAN POLITICS* 


GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 
Pennsylvania State College 


INTRODUCTION 


N THESE times one frequently hears of the 
twenty-one “republics” of the Americas. 
While no democracy really operates according 

to democratic ideals, there is probably no demo- 
cratic country with less democracy than the 
Republic of Haiti. This statement is not made 
by way of denunciation, but simply for the purpose 
of describing a situation of some interest to those 
who are concerned about Latin American countries. 

The island of Hispaniola, especially the western 
third which came to be called Saint Domingue, and 
later, Haiti, has had an interesting, but troubled 
history. Columbus was so favorably impressed 
with the island that he had no trouble recruiting 
some fifteen hundred persons to settle there. 
African slaves were imported as early as 1510 be- 
cause of the immediate and rapid decline of the 
aboriginal Indian population. Conflicts among 
the English, French, Dutch, and Spanish occurred 
frequently in or near Hispaniola in the seventeenth 
century. Finally, in 1697 the Treaty of Ryswick 
gave France the right to use the western part of the 
island. The subsequent development of sugar, 
indigo, and cocoa plantations made Saint 
Domingue the richest colonial possession in the 
world. 

The colony of Saint Domingue was governed 
by the Colonial Assembly consisting of the gover- 
nor general, the intendant, the attorney-general, 
the commander of the navy, the chief officer of 


* The data in this article were obtained on a field 
trip to Haiti which was made possible by a post- 
doctoral fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council, New York City. 


the militia, and the presidents of the provincial 
councils. These officials were representatives of 
the King of France, and many of them had little 
sympathy for the white colonists. The free 
mulattoes and the white colonials did not partici- 
pate in the colony’s government, and both groups 
smarted at their political impotence. First the 
planters asked for colonial representation in the 
Estates-General (1788), then the mulattoes (1788- 
1791) agitated for political rights and increased 
civil rights, and finally, the slaves revolted (August 
20, 1791). In the years of conflict between 1791 
and 1804 the economic life of the once prosperous 
country was almost destroyed. Although the 
French were finally driven out, the ex-slaves lacked 
the training necessary for the building of a new 
social order, and Dessalines lacked the administra- 
tive ability to bring order out of the chaos. After 
Dessalines’ assassination Christophe and Pétion 
struggled for power. In the end Christophe estab- 
lished himself in the North, first as President, and 
later as King Henry I, and Pétion, who was elected 
President of the Republic of Haiti, ruled the 
South and West. 

Christophe, a stern ruler, developed extensive 
public works, schools, and hospitals, and forced 
the peasants to work the land. Pétion was an 
idealist who tried to make his half of Haiti a self- 
governing democracy. Boyer succeeded Pétion 
in the South and West, and at Christophe’s death 
in 1820 extended his control over all of Haiti. 
One year later the Spanish part of the island asked 
to come under his rule. Boyer was elected to the 
office of President of the Republic of Haiti for life, 
but was deposed by revolution after ruling twenty- 
five years. After Boyer there were 4 presidents in 
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less than 4 years, and in the next 68 years there 
were 18 presidents. During the four years just 
prior to the American intervention, that is, from 
1911 to 1915, Haiti had six presidents. Three of 
these men were overthrown by revolution, the 
others were murdered. In the 112 years between 
Independence and the beginning of the American 
Occupation, Haiti had 26 rulers. Fifteen of these 
were deposed by revolution, four were murdered, 
one committed suicide, four died in office, and two 
retired to private life.! 

The period between 1911 and 1915, known 
euphemistically in Haiti as the Epoch of Ephemeral 
Governments, was one of political and financial 
chaos. American troops landed in Port au Prince 
on July 28, 1915. Most of the members of the 
élite resented our intervention, but we began to 
reorganize the country according to our conception 
of the country’s needs and the way they should be 
met. There was considerable color prejudice, 
blundering and inefficiency, and unquestionably 
there were some excesses. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears that some benefits did accrueto Haiti. Peace 
was established by breaking up the caco bands in 
the North, the Haitian army was reorganized, 
roads were constructed and other public works 
enterprises were undertaken, a public health service 
was launched, the government was reorganized, 
the finances of the country were systematized, and 
agricultural and vocational training programs were 
initiated. With almost no warning, we withdrew 
from Haitiin 1934. Unfortunately, trade channels 
have been seriously disrupted since that time, and 
since the Treasury depends upon export and im- 
port tariffs for more than eighty percent of the 
government’s revenue, the budget has declined year 
by year.’ Both because of the deceased budgets 
and a lack of sympathy on the part of some mem- 
bers of the élite for the new services which were 
introduced during the Occupation, many innova- 
tions have been discontinued or have been main- 
tained as little more than facades. 

The Fiscal Representative, Mr. S. De La Rue, 
an American in charge of the collection of customs 


1See H. P. Davis, Black Democracy, pp. 324-325. 

* On the question of atrocities see C. Kelsey, “The 
American Intervention in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 100, No. 189 (March, 1922), pp. 
142-144. 

* Annual Report of the Fiscal Representative, 1938- 
39, p. 65. 
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revenues in connection with the plan whereby 
Haiti is amortizing a debt of some $10,000,000 
seems to have rendered valuable service to the 
Republic. One cannot read the annual reports of 
his office without being impressed with their 
soundness. Mr. De La Rue advises the govern- 
ment on economic matters such as taxation, 
budgets, economic legislation, and commercial 
conventions. Although many Haitians resent 
his presence in the country, I feel that the criticisms 
which one hears are largely unjustified. It may 
be true that his recommendations have tended 
to increase the control of the South and the West, 
and especially Port au Prince, over the country, 
but this development was perhaps inevitable after 
the complete disarming of the caco bands of the 
North by the American Marines removed the 
danger of revolution from a section of the country 
where most revolutions had originated. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Haitian legislature has two branches, a 
Chamber of Deputies of 37 members and a Senate 
of 21 members. The Deputies hold office for four 
years, the Senators for six years. The Deputies 
and the President are chosen by universal suffrage. 
Ten of the Senators are appointed by the President, 
the other eleven are elected by the Chamber of 
Deputies from two lists of three candidates for 
each seat. One of these lists is furnished by the 
President, the other by the electoral colleges. 
(The people choose senatorial delegates who are 
obliged to vote for certain men as senatorial 
candidates.) The local administration of each 
Commune is in the hands of three citizens chosen 
by a special Assembly made up of certain classes 
of taxpayers. One of the citizens thus chosen is 
appointed Magistrat Communal by the President 
for a period of four years. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


In discussing the extraordinary power of the 
Haitian president one informant quoted an obser- 
vation made by a Haitian writer in 1891. 


In spite of our constitution which determines and 
limits his power, the chief of the state in Haiti is every- 
thing. Everything comes from him and everything 
returns to him. . . . In Haiti the constitutional struc- 
ture has existed for many years, but it seems that it is 
only a facade, a disguise which hides the customs—a 
state of affairs absolutely contrary to that which one 
would expect if one judged the people from a distance 
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or on the basis of laws which it avoids with the great- 
est of ease.‘ 


Apparently the political situation has changed 
little since this statement was made. Possibly 
the power of the President has increased in recent 
years because the Occupation disarmed the coun- 
try, and there is less chance of revolution now than 
in the past. 

The greatest ambition of the Haitian is to occupy 
some important government position. Aman may 
have no special training for a post, but the im- 
portant thing is for him to make himself indis- 
putably respectable by obtaining a political 
appointment. Flattery of those in power at the 
moment has been the surest, and almost the only, 
way to succeed in politics. Congratulatory letters 
to the President, laudatory articles in the news- 
papers, articles on the opponents of the govern- 
ment, and spending much time at the National 
Palace or at the Palaces of the ministers have paid 
political dividends. This type of campaign has 
replaced the old electoral campaign in which the 
candidate promised everything to the people. 
Candidates go through the motions of conducting 
a campaign, but the sole voter is the President. 
For the sake of appearances campaigns are staged, 
but the main purpose is to obtain the good will of 
the local authorities, who are often bribed gener- 
ously. Each candidate struggles to get a large 
stack of registration cards in case he loses favor 
with the government.® The results of the election 
are known in advance. The friends of the candi- 
date of the President count the ballots in such a 
manner as to assure a crushing triumph for the 
official candidate. Formerly the candidates for 
the Senate were forced to campaign among the 
Deputies, but now the President names nearly 
half of them by decree, and as for the rest, at least 


4 My informant was unable to give the exact source 
of this statement and thus far I have been unable to 
locate it. 

5 Each voter gets a card when he registers. The 
card gives his name, age, birthplace, residence, and 
occupation. He must present this card on election day 
or he cannot vote. Since he would probably lose his 
card, a candidate takes a peasant’s card and gives the 
voter a drink. On election day he returns the card to 
the peasant and receives a vote in return. 

6 This statement concerning Haitian elections refers 
to the period prior to 1941. The writer is unfamiliar 
with the situation since Mr. Elie Lescot became 


president. 


in the thirties, he simply called the Deputies to the 
Palace the day before election and told them 
sternly that he wished to see Mr. X., Mr. Y., and 
others elected. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


There are good reasons for the political forms 
and tactics which are characteristic of Haiti, and 
the reasons do not appear to be the usually given 
racial explanations. It must be remembered that 
nearly three hundred years of slavery obliterated 
much of the culture which the ancestors of present- 
day Haitians brought with them from Africa, and 
that many of those who have occupied positions of 
influence and power since the successful conclusion 
of the revolution in 1803 have carried on the 
practices and traditions which were current during 
the colonial period. One of the most interesting 
and important factors underlying Haitian politics 
is the relationships which exist between the élite, 
the small, educated, fairly prosperous, privileged 
socio-economic group at the top of the social struc- 
ture, and the immense mass of barely subsisting 
peasants at the bottom.’ The majority of those 
in the élite have always had mixed feelings of dis- 
dain and paternalism for the inert and inarticulate 
masses, and the peasants distrust, hate, and fear 
the members of the upper stratum, but at the same 
time they, to some extent, envy, respect, and even 
admire them. As far as government is concerned, 
the élite is absolutely dominant, and the peasants 
are apathetic about political matters and fatalistic 
about their station in Haitian society. 

The élite itself is anything but a solidly united 
ruling class. Subdivisions within it take the form 
of economic classes, political parties and factions, 
and cliques. Party affiliation in Haiti is deter- 
mined more by personal loyalty than by political 
ideals, and party membership is constantly chang- 
ing. On the surface the party in office seems to be 
united and harmonious. But actually there are 
always factional groups within it. Factions and 
cliques are based upon color differences, regional 
animosities, family connections, income, education. 
cultural interests, and personal rivalries. In the 
North the people of the South and the West are 
thought of as lazy, corrupt, opportunistic, and 
color-prejudiced. The myth in the North is that 


7™See G. E. Simpson, “Haiti’s Social Structure,” 
American Sociological Review, 6 (1941), 640-649, and 
G. E. Simpson, “Haitian Peasant Economy,” Journal 
of Negro History, 25 (1940), pp. 498-519. 
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those of the South are the descendants of Congo 
Negroes, and that they are by nature lacking in 
character. The northerners claim to be descend- 
ants of the Rada tribe, whom they consider supe- 
rior to the Congos. The élite of the South and the 
West believe that the men of the North are 
haughty, sensitive, and inflexible. This feeling 
has not been helped any by the fact that the four 
presidents since the beginning of the Occupation 
have come from the South and the West, and that 
three of them were from Port au Prince. Political 
power has shifted from the North to Port au Prince, 
and the élite of the North are bitter about their 
political impotence. Another factor of some 
importance in this sectional rivalry is the expansion 
of Port au Prince as a commercial center, while 
Cap Haitien has had a commercial decline in recent 
years. Twenty of the 26 rulers of Haiti from the 
time of independence to the beginning of the 
American Occupation were black or Griffe (very 
small amount of white blood). All of the presi- 
dents elected since the Occupation have been 
mulattoes. 

The political situation in Haiti has been aggra- 
vated on those occasions when incompetents have 
occupied the office of president. Several times in 
Haitian history keen rivalry within the élite has 
led to the elevation of ignorant soldiers to the 
presidency as a means of preventing the success 
of opponents and as a way of making it easier for 
politicians to line their own pockets. 


GOVERNMENT AND “HAITIAN PSYCHOLOGY” 


Any consideration of Haitian politics would be 
incomplete without some mention of the so-called 
“Haitian psychology.” Dr. J. C. Dorsainvil, a 
Haitian physician, has written of the “astonishing 
degree [to which] the Haitian people live on their 
nerves.” He suggests that this instability may be 
due to: (a) climate, (b) the lack of wholesome di- 
versions in the tropics, (c) hereditary neurosis, (d) 
racial idiosyncrasy, and (e) Haiti’s numerous revo- 
lutions.° 

It seems to me that the explanation of this in- 
stability is not to be found in racial origin, nor in 
any of the factors mentioned by Dorsainvil, but 
rather in the fact that Haiti does not have a well- 
integrated culture. Herskovits has used the 


* Fifteen of the 26 rulers of Haiti prior to the Occu- 
pation came from northern or central Haiti, while only 
11 had come from the South and the West. 

* J. C. Dorsainvil, Vodou et Névrose, pp. 59-61, 102. 
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phrase “socialized ambivalence” to describe the 
tendency of many peasants “to manifest those 
rapid shifts in attitude toward people and situa- 
tions... to such a marked degree that the same 
man will hold in high regard a person, an institu- 
tion, an experience, or even an object that has 
personal significance to him, and simultaneously 
manifest great disdain and even hatred for it... .” 
He thinks that “it is entirely possible that this 
socialized ambivalence underlies much of the 
political and economic instability of Haiti, so that, 
arising from a fundamental clash of custom (italics 
mine] within the culture, it is responsible for the 
many shifts in allegiance that continually take 
place, as it is for the change in attitudes in every- 
day association.””!” 

I did not observe the emotional instability 
among the peasants of Plaisance that Professor 
Herskovits saw in Mirebalais. Some did seem to 
have guilt feelings because of their belief in vodun,4 
but others said that they could not distinguish 
between vodun and Catholicism, that they were the 
same thing to them. These individuals went in 
good faith to the Catholic mass, but with equal 
sincerity to the vodun service. Their attitude 
seems to be that both the priest and the houngan 
know how to deal with the supernatural forces of 
the universe, and that one or the other should be 
called upon, according to his probable effectiveness 
in a particular crisis. I met a few peasants who 
claimed that they have nothing to do with the cult. 
My impression is that the Plaisance peasants are 
not especially noteworthy on the score of emo- 
tional instability. They are ignorant and super- 
stitious, but not particularly unstable except dur- 
ing dances, arguments, or when they have been 
drinking. I should say that there is more in- 
stability in the élite than in the mass. I believe 
that these factors, among others, contribute to 
this emotional instability: first, greater individua- 
tion than there is in the mass; second, the keen 
competition for the limited number of jobs appro- 
priate for members of the élite; third, the numerous 
sectional, factional, family, color, and personal 
prejudices and feuds; fourth, the great difference 
between the world of Haitian students in schools 


10M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, pp. 
295-96. 

11 The hybrid religious cult of Haitian peasants, the 
beliefs and practices of which have been derived from 
African tribal religions, Catholicism, and European 
witchcraft. See Herskovits, ibid., Part III. 
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conducted by French priests and the world they 
are thrown into after graduation; and fifth, the 
lack of a unique, truly Haitian culture. 

On the last point just mentioned a Haitian 
writer has said: 


The thing which others reproach us for, particularly 
the French, is not exactly our French culture, but it is 
our apelike imitation of all that comes to us from 
foreigners, and especially from France—above all the 
faults of foreigners, faults which they strive to defeat 
and which we put on like a plume of feathers; it is the 
shame that we show of ourselves and the contempt of 
all that is Haitian. We forget that, alone, a little 
originality would make us interesting and would force 
foreigners to accord us some attention." 


The members of the Haitian élite are intelligent, 
proud, and hyper-sensitive. Concerning their 
attitudes toward themselves and toward their 
culture Mr. Dartigue has written: 


It is absolutely necessary that the men of the Haitian 
élite leave the books of foreign history, literature, and 
politics in order to look into the face of Haitian reality. 
Haitian reality is found in the rural mass, as the Haitian 
economy is bound up with the peasant economy. It is 
a reality that we cannot evade. 

Instead of closing our eyes and continuing to please 
ourselves in the sanctimonious satisfaction of a culture 
that is obsolete, artificial, foreign and sterile, let us 
have the courage to consider such things as they are 
and not be lured by hollow words. There existsno- 
where a contemporary movement of national recon- 





2 J. B. Cinéas, Haitianisme, Part I. 


struction which is not based on the education of the 
mass.* 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of the fact that I have a very favorable 
impression of the innate abilities of both the élite 
and the peasants, I do not feel that Haiti’s imme- 
diate future is very promising. A steadily increas- 
ing population on a small amount of land, much of 
which is infertile; a lack of natural resources; the 
great social distance between élite and mass; the 
ignorance of the masses; the bitter factional 
cleavages within the élite; the lack of opportunity 
to migrate to other parts of the West Indies; the 
inefficient cultivation of the soil; the reluctance of 
foreign capital to invest in the country; the dis- 
ruption of the coffee trade; the meager budget; and 
the so-called “Haitian psychology” are responsible 
for this conclusion. Nevertheless, changes are 
occurring because of the work of agricultural 
agents, rural school teachers, public health doctors, 
and the Haitian Garde, and because of the opera- 
tions of the sisal, coffee, sugar cane, and banana 
companies, and because better roads are bringing 
the different parts of the country into closer con- 
tact. Change will continue, in spite of persons 
like Albert Jay Nock, who idealize Haitian culture 
as it is and who do not want to see any more outside 
ideas and contraptions brought into the country. 


1%8M. Dartigue, “Conditions Rurales en Haiti,” 
Bulletin 13, Service National de la Production Agricole 
et de l’Enseignement Rural, 1938, p. 56. 

4A. J. Nock, Ailantic Monthly, 159 (May, 1937), 
p. 555. 


JEWISH MORALE IN OUR TIME* 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


I 


EWISH morale in our time designates a wide 
field. We are dealing here only with one 
aspect of it, namely with some of the various 

attitudes with which German Jews have met their 
destiny in recent years. These attitudes, however, 


* Read before the annual meeting of the Society for 
Social Research at the University of Chicago, August 
1941. 


can only be understood within a general frame- 
work. Morale is not to be seen as an independent 
unit which can be produced at will; it is indicative 
of the degree of integration of a society. If a 
society is well integrated, morale is high; if a society 
is in the process of disintegration, morale is low. 

A well integrated group may be defined as one 
which has consciousness of a common destiny in 
the past, present, and future. However, there are 
various degrees of such consciousness: a static 
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group which merely maintains its identity lays 
more stress on a common past, while a dynamic 
group which is in the process of formation or trans- 
formation lays more stress on a common future. 
Therefore, in most situations, a proper balance is 
desirable; a consciousness which is only rooted in 
the past will soon be a dead weight, while a con- 
sciousness which is only directed toward the future 
is likely to lack a firm base of orientation. If the 
feeling of belonging to a certain group loses its 
intensity, the adherence of its individual members 
tosocial rules of behavior weakens asa consequence. 
Disintegration, then, can be measured by the 
degree of individuation within a given society. 
Finally, individuation is indicative of social 
change, the result of which may either be dissolu- 
tion or integration. 


II 


Recent Jewish history provides an example of 
this process. The impact of modern life upon the 
society of the Ghetto was instrumental in bringing 
about individuation on a vocational, spatial, and 
personal level. Stratification, internal and inter- 
national migration undermined the cohesion of 
Jewish mass settlements in Middle and Eastern 
Europe; baptism, mixed marriages, and declining 
birth rates marked the path of personal individua- 
tion. Highly individualized personality types 
came to the fore: on the one hand, the uninhibited 
business man running after profit and venerating 
success without consideration of wider loyalties, 
and, on the other hand, the isolated intellectual 
cut loose from his moorings and finding himself 
adrift in a sea of scepticism and restlessness. 
Where vocational, spatial, and personal individua- 
tion coincide, as was the case in the Jewish mass 
settlement in America, the process of disintegration 
is apt to develop with intensified rapidity. 

But a process of reintegration sets in at the same 
time. This process is started or reinforced by 
outside pressure. Types like Harry Bogen and 
Sammy Glick, who run away from the memories of 
their past, remain nonetheless marginal men, 
estranged to their old and unattached to their new 
environment ;! outside pressure on the group whose 
label they still bear, serves to check their advance. 
It seems, however, that this check is relatively 
weak where a larger society is highly individualized 


1 Jerome Weidman, What’s in It for Me? (New York, 
1938), and Budd Schulberg, What Makes Sammy Run? 
(New York, 1941). 
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as in the United States in the last few decades when 
everybody tried to cut his slice from the “great 
barbecue.” Similarly, this check also seems to be 
weak where a society is so well integrated that it 
has nothing to fear as in Great Britain during the 
Victorian age. In contrast, reaction seems to be 
very strong where a formerly well integrated 
society finds itself in a process of transformation 
and social change. Little wonder that anti- 
semitic movements emerged on the European 
continent, in France, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, and that reintegrational movements orig- 
inated in the same area. We shall confine our- 
selves to recent developments in Germany and 
Austria. 
Ill 


But one more clarification is needed. Though 
a movement of reintegration develops, as a rule, 
in response to outside pressure, this is by no means 
the only answer. Persecution may be conceived 
of as a blow that splits: there is one type that is 
hammered into cohesion while another type is 
yielding to pressure. Dominance of the cohesive 
type leads to reintegration; dominance of the 
yielding type leads to dissolution. Prevalence of 
the yielding type in Germany and Austria prior to 
1933 made the emergence of race theories a neces- 
sity. They were designed to prevent identification 
with the dominant group, thereby closing the main 
avenue of escape. 

This situation creates the type of involuntary 
reintegration as a subtype of the yielding type. 
Individuals of this type are forced to become part 
of a group which they despise and, as a result, they 
develop neurotic features such as flight from real- 
ity, self-hatred, and even self-destruction. The 
cohesive type also shows a number of shades which 
can be reduced to two major subtypes. One type 
rallies around the catchwords of defense and up- 
holding the position, the other type follows a 
philosophy of separation and independence. 

The Centralverein, the leading German-Jewish 
self-defense organization, is identified with the first 
type while the Zionist movement which, in its 
political form, originated in Austria, characterizes 
the second type. Both movements are, in the last 
analysis, not contradictory but are different stages 
within one and the same process. 


IV 


When I became Executive Secretary of the 
branch office of the Centralverein in my native town 
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of Munich in 1930, national-socialist propaganda 
had just begun to take on major importance 
throughout the Reich with defamatory anti- 
semitism as its cornerstone. The aim was first 
separation of the Jewish group from the bulk of 
the population, then atomization within the group, 
and finally, after moral resistance had broken 
down, physical destruction. Accordingly, Jewish 
reaction was first directed toward the maintenance 
of contacts, second toward the maintenance of a 
community spirit. Different subtypes of that 
reaction can be distinguished in terms of periods as 
well as in terms of location and stratification. 
They show that the forces which made for cohesion 
were developed further than it had been expected. 

The focal point of cohesion prior to 1933 was the 
ideology and the organization of the Centralverein 
with defense of civil liberties as its main purpose. 
Despite considerable indifference in some quarters 
of the community, the Centralverein had in these 
yearsa membership of more than 60,000, represent- 
ative of approximately 200,000 German Jews or 
40 per cent of the entire Jewish population. It 
was a mass movement, based mainly on the middle 
classes; in some of the smaller and medium seized 
communities that bore the brunt of the Nazi at- 
tack, almost the entire Jewish population was 
enlisted. : 

The policy of the Centralverein was determined 
by the nature of the attack and therefore directed 
toward the maintenance of contacts between 
Jews and Gentiles. Members were advised to and 
assisted in keeping their positions in cultural, 
social, and political organizations within the larger 
community. This policy succeeded in maintaining 
most of the embattled positions, but it is also true 
that this success was questionable because many of 
these positions could only be maintained in an 
indirect way; more and more Gentiles would urge 
their Jewish friends to be content with a silent 
partnership. 


V 


This first line of defense broke down in 1933, but 
the catcthword of upholding the position was, 
though in a changed form, maintained by leaders 


2 An interesting account of the spirit prevailing at 
this time is the special issue of the Sweddeutsche M onats- 
hefte, Sept. 1930. This issue contains a symposium 
on the “Jewish Question” with Jewish, Christian, and 
Antisemite authors participating. One of the Anti- 
semite spokesmen, Count Ernst Reventlow, advocates 
“complete separation and extinction.” 
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as well as followers. Key positions in cultural and 
economic life were regarded to be definitely lost, 
but it was hoped that the earning power of the 
majority of German Jews was to be preserved until 
the dawning of a better day. Only a part of the 
younger generation was to be carefully retrained 
and prepared for emigration. This attitude was 
based on the erroneous assumption that a deter- 
mined English-French countermove against na- 
tional-socialist aggression was imminent. 

In 1933, Centralverein and Zionists combined 
with a few minor organizations in forming a united 
representative body of German Jewry, called 
Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutschland. It was 
headed by Rabbi Baeck, a non-Zionist member of 
the German section of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. Rabbi Baeck still holds his post having 
refused a chair at the Hebrew Union College.* 

Only a few people collapsed and, in extreme 
cases, committed suicide. They were chiefly in- 
tellectuals who had been brought “to the brink of 
despair,” as Jacob Wassermann expressed it, by 
the choice they had to make between their German 
and their Jewish allegiance. The prevailing 
attitude was best pointed out by a series of articles 
in the leading Zionist newspaper, Die Juedische 
Rundschau, headed “Ja-sagen zum Judentum” 
(“Say ‘Yes’ to Jewishness’”). These articles 
counteracted effectively the danger that might 
have arisen from the emergence of a type of in- 
voluntary reintegration.» 


VI 


This period of transition lasted until 1935 when 
the “Nuremberg laws” were issued. From that 
time on the conviction spread more and more that 
wholesale liquidation of untenable positions was 
the only remaining choice. Unfortunately, the 
opportunities of large-scale emigration narrowed 
down at the same time. Many countries closed 


3 One of the Vice Presidents of the Reichsvertretung, 
Dr. Otto Hirsch, was brought into a concentration 
camp early in the spring 1941 and died there a few 
months later. 

4 Jacob Wassermann, Mein Weg als Deutscher und 
Jude (Berlin, 1921). 

5 German-Jewish newspapers and periodicals provide 
ample source material for detailed study. See espe- 
cially Die Juedische Rundschau, C. V. Zeitung, Israelit- 
isches Familienblatt, and a number of Gemeindezeit- 
wungen (community newspapers), in the first place those 
of Berlin, Frankfurt, and Munich. The leading peri- 
odical in the last decade before 1938 was Der Morgen. 
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their doors or reopened them but reluctantly and 
even Palestinian settlement encountered a serious 
setback. Hence, it was presumed that the process 
of liquidation was to proceed slowly. 

The focal point of cohesion in this period was the 
Zionist movement, emphasizing cultural recon- 
struction or, as Achad Ha-am had put it, “re- 
turning to a Jewish life prior to returning to a 
Jewish land.” The thought of national inde- 
pendence in Palestine became the backbone of 
morale and the concept of “chaluziut,” meaning 
“pioneering,” dominated the growing youth move- 
ment; four out of five major youth organizations 
found their orientation along this line.’ A Jewish 
rebirth movement of amazing intensity, though 
mainly restricted to the younger generation, swept 
over Germany and was expressed in newly founded 
Jewish schools, in expanding Jewish newspapers, 
in widespread efforts toward adult education, 
divided into a section for musical and theatrical 
performances and into a section encouraging 
academies for Jewish learning.’ The finest monu- 
ment of this period are the publications of the 
Schocken-Verlag.° 

In this period, if not earlier, the situation of the 
Jewish child became hopeless in smaller and 
medium sized communities where no Jewish school 
and also no youth organization existed. The child 
was isolated, discriminated against, and humiliated 
without any opportunity of retaliating—with terri- 
fying consequences to both persecutors and perse- 


* Mark Wischnitzer, “Jewish Emigration from Ger- 
many,” Jewish Social Studies, Il, No. 1 (January, 
1940). The Reichsvertretung entrusted the Palaestina- 
Amt with emigration to Palestine and the Hilfsverein 
with emigration to other countries. 

7 Among them were: 2 Zionist (Habonim and Werk- 
leute), 1 Zionist-Orthodox (Misrachi), 1 non-Zionist- 
Orthodox (Aguda), and 1 generally non-Zionist or- 
ganization (Deutsch-Juedische Jugend), the latter 
sympathizing with the Centralverein. It should be 
noted, however, that even at this time a considerable 
part of Jewish youth remained outside the organized 
youth movement. 

® Kulturbund der Juden in Deutschland and Mittel- 
stelle fiir Juedische Erwachsenenbildung, both of them 
on a high artistic and scholarly level. Both organiza- 
tions are now dissolved with most of their remaining 
members working, in separate units, in munition fac- 
tories. 

®*The Schocken Verlag was a non-profit enterprise 
set up by Mr. Salman Schocken before he left Germany 
in 1933. S. Schocken became later curator of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
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cuted which are well known to psychologists. It 
is, however, different whether we are aware of these 
consequences theoretically or whether we experi- 
ence them ourselves. In larger communities, on 
the other hand, where newly formed Jewish schools 
and youth groups provided for a more homogene- 
ous environment, the situation was in many cases 
better than prior to 1933. It is to be understood 
that even at that time a number of Jewish pupils 
of public schools had been exposed to harassing 
discrimination. Hence, the Jewish child in larger 
communities found temporarily a haven of self- 
expression and self-government, though within 
narrowly defined limits. 

Consequently, moral isolation alongside eco- 
nomic decay drove village and small-town Jews in 
increasing numbers into urban areas and then to 
foreign countries. Events in smaller communities, 
in this case, foreshadowed events in the cities. 
The official policy of separation was increasingly 
successful. But this very success was fostering a 
process of reintegration within the Jewish com- 
munity. 


VII 


This period of cultural revival came to an end in 
1938. After the occupation of Austria and the 
failure of the Evian Conference, panic-emigration 
set in. It reached high proportions after the 
humiliation of Great Britain and France in Munich 
and the November pogroms that followed. The 
destruction of the main synagogue in Munich in 
June 1938, foreboding a larger destruction of all 
Jewish houses of worship alongside libraries and 
other cultural institutions which was soon to come, 
was the most symbolic event I ever witnessed. 
Perhaps the main feature of this fateful year of 
1938 is not that every bit of economic activity that 
had survived until then was ultimately shattered, 
but that cultural institutions, which had been the 
backbone of group cohesion in recent years, broke 
down. Publishing houses and newspapers dis- 
appeared and public meetings became impossible. 
The process of separation was completed and the 
process of atomization had set in. This process 
was intensified after the outbreak of war: all- 
embracing regulation of civilian as well as military 
life lent itself to a more rigid discrimination than 
ever before. But class lines and other distinctions 
have broken down at the same time and intimate 
face to face relationships now mark the last en- 
trenchment of morale. They are strikingly evi- 
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dent in communication with neighbors concerning 
the fate of relatives abroad and the opportunities 
of an emigration which has almost come to a stand- 
still. Mail from and to relatives and friends out- 
side the prison walls provides the ultimate resort 
of resistance as it does in the case of an individual 
prisoner. The final stage, physical destruction, 
is imminent. 
Vu 


There is no opportunity of considering local and 
stratificational types at length. Businessmen and 
professional men, village Jews and city Jews re- 
acted in a different way. Jews of Northern and 
Eastern Germany with Berlin as a center represent 
a more rational type, while Jews of Southern and 
Western Germany with Frankfort as a center rep- 
resent a more conservative type. One type was 
modeled after the image of Kantian philosophy, 
another type found its orientation along the line of 
Napoleonic liberation. All these types, however, 
are subtypes within a general type while Viennese 
Jewry shows a markedly different development.” 

It should be understood that the composition of 
Viennese Jewry, as compared with the structure 
that prevailed in the Reich, was extremely hetero- 
geneous, owing to recent immigration from various 
countries to the East. This hampered the emer- 
gence of community feeling while it strengthened, 
at the same time, antisemitic reaction which had 
been previously brought about by bewildering 
social change along almost every line of life. 
Assimilation toward an average type of citizenship 
was stimulated in a multinational environment, 
but within this environment, on the other hand, 
the Jewish population became hopelessly isolated 
between the millstones of conflicting nationalisms. 
A widespread feeling of frustration accompanied 
by neurotic symptoms and the simultaneous emer- 
gence of a type of involuntary reintegration was 
the result. It is estimated that more than 100,000 
non-aryan Christians lived in Vienna alongside 
nearly 200,000 Jews, and they are known to have 
done their best to out-Viennese every Viennese 
tradition and to forget their origin. Nonetheless, 
they were not accepted and rather viewed with 
suspicion. Moreover, the shock of uncompromis- 
ing domination came over night in 1938 so that, in 
the midst of hasty efforts of escape, there was little 


10Hans Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (Wien, 1933). 
I hope to publish soon a paper on “Jewish Life in 
Vienna.” 


time for planned reconstruction. Suicide was by 
no means infrequent." 

All this shows how far painful processes of in- 
dividuation had progressed in this seemingly gay 
and carefree metropolis. On the other hand, it 
becomes intelligible why Vienna, prior to 1933, was 
to become the center of reintegrational movements 
that were so pronounced as to provide a far-reach- 
ing stimulation to similar efforts throughout the 
world. A sociology of knowledge will understand 
both psychoanalysis and political Zionism as a 
product of Viennese anxieties. 


IX 


We arrive at the conclusion that despite signs 
of disintegration and even collapse, Jewish morale 
in Germany in recent years was relatively high. 
This may have been due to the fact that the process 
of disintegration was slow and was gradually being 
checked by an equally slow process of reintegra- 
tion. Assimilation to a secular society had been 
an affair of three, four, or five generations in 
Germany as over against one or two in the Jewish 
quarters of New York or Chicago. Furthermore, 
assimilation took place within the same environ- 
ment while American Jewry underwent a total 
change of location, vocation, and language. Fin- 
ally, defense efforts in Germany had been organized 
on the basis of mass participation by two subse- 
quent generations, and even national-socialist 
pressure grew only step by step throughout a 
period of more than five years, while it came as a 
complete surprise elsewhere. In other words, over 
a period of time an educational process was un- 
folded in the course of which a consciousness of a 
common destiny in the past, present, and future 
had emerged and spread. 

People were knit together by a common experi- 
ence, a common memory, and a common hope. 
Their common experience consisted in an ever- 
increasing economic and moral pressure which was 
felt by everybody, thereby producing a similar 
state of mind throughout the community. This 
experience was supported by a common memory 
consisting of awareness of an historic role derived 
from antiquity, pride in an ancient settlement on 
German soil, and consciousness of endurance 
against overwhelming odds in the past which 


1Qskar Karbach, “The Liquidation of the Jewish 
Community in Vienna,” Jewish Social Studies, II, 
No. 3 (July 1940). 
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seemed to hold out the promise of similar en- 
durance in a pressing emergency. 

However, in a time of rapid social change a more 
dynamic tie, a common goal to hope for, was 
needed. The example of pioneering in Palestine 
was a powerful agent to check a feeling of in- 
feriority, national reconstruction and the upbuild- 
ing of a homeland being the ideal that stood behind 
it. Another promised land was America which 
was envisaged as a country of free opportunity and 
freedom of thought. 

All these collective hopes comprised the in- 
dividual hope of being able to build a new life in 
far-off lands. Emigration proceeded along family 
lines; an amazing coherence not only between 
parents and chiidren but also between distant rela- 
tives was in many cases a prerequisite for survival. 
This could not have been accomplished without 
family ties that were still intact. 


x 


The cohesive type, to be sure, is not the only 
type which is to be seen among Jewish refugees. 
The yielding type is present as well, either in its 
original form or in the more complex form of 
involuntary reintegration. Individuals of this 
type, naturally, fall back on their attitude of 
escape as soon as outside pressure relaxes. It 
matters little to them whether they are regarded 
as Austrians or Americans, Catholics or Lutherans, 
Presbyterians or Christian Scientists if only they 
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be considered as nothing but individuals—a wish 
which cannot be fulfilled. 

Both yielding type and cohesive type should be 
seen as ideal types with many mixed types in 
between. We might then recognize that a number 
of German Jews who have come to foreign coun- 
tries are by no means disintegrated by their recent 
experience, but hurt. Nervous tension and timid- 
ity are common among them. The majority do 
not want to leave the Jewish fold, but their timidity 
does make them want to remain inconspicuous 
while their tension prevents them from achieving 
this end. They will regain their balance if they 
find trust and encouragement.” 

It may be summarized that migration has 
strengthened rather than weakened a feeling of 
belonging. It is true that many Jewish settle- 
ments in Europe, some of them dating back to 
Roman times, have been destroyed, their members 
dispersed to the four corners of the earth. But 
dispersion in Europe took on the aspect of con- 
centration in Great Britain, in Palestine, and in 
the Americas. Thus, Jewish history has entered 
its Anglo-Saxon period, and Jewish morale, there- 
fore, has become a matter of primary concern to 
the English-speaking nations. Inasmuch as dis- 
integration spreads like a contagious disease, a 
reintegrated Jewish group will be a mighty force of 
cohesion within a larger society. 


% Gerhart Saenger, Today’s Refugees, Tomorrow’s 


are not regarded as Jews. Some of them want to Citizens, A Study in Americanization, (New York, 1941). 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Southern Sociological Society met in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 3 and 4, 
1942, with headquarters at the Read House. There were section programs on popula- 
tion, public welfare and social work, teaching of sociology, social research, recreation, 
defense and readjustment. Professor Dwight Sanderson, President of the American 
Sociological Society, and G. Ott Romney, Director of the recreation program of the 
Work Projects Administration, delivered addresses at the evening session on Friday, 
April 3. 

The membership for 1941-1942 totaled 265. 
meeting. 

Newly elected officers for 1942-1943 are: President—Katharine Jocher, University of 
North Carolina; First Vice President—Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky; 
Second Vice President—Arthur E. Fink, Federal Security Agency, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Secretary-Treasurer—Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women; Repre- 
sentative on the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society—E. T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University; Members of the Executive Committee—Frank D. 
Alexander, National Resources Planning Board, Atlanta, Georgia; W. L. Leap, American 
Red Cross, Richmond, Virginia. 


There were 150 registrations at the 
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University of North Carolina 


FounpatTions oF SocroLtocy. By George A. Lund- 
berg. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. 556 pp. $3.50. 

Dmensions oF Socrery. By S. C. Dodd. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 944 pp. 
$12.00. 


These two volumes represent an attack upon the 
problem of outlining a theoretical framework and 
specific technics by which sociology may be estab- 
lished as a natural science. Lundberg’s volume 
endeavors to state theoretically the underlying 
postulates and the place in modern sociology of 
the “natural science” approach. On the basis of 
a more specific group of hypotheses and concepts, 
Dodd attezapts to outline the framework for the 
solution of the technical problems involved. So 
far as is possible, it is the purpose of this review to 
treat these two companion volumes as a joint 


endeavor with presentation of a critique of the 
most important technics and concepts set forth, 
and a suggestion as to the extent to which they 
may be considered a unified contribution. 


THE NATURE OF DATA 


Social science, according to the Dodd-Lundberg 
point of view, is still suffering from a misconception 
long since abandoned in the natural sciences: that 
the data of a science can be grouped into two . 
classes which are in essence different—the data 
which possess an external, concrete, sensory con- 
tent and which may therefore be referred to as 
physical, and those which are internal, abstract, to 
be apprehended by means other than the senses, 
and therefore to be referred to as spiritual or 
psychical. In the first group are stones, trees, and 
baseball bats, which supposedly have an objective 
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existence independent of experience; and in the 
second class are taboos, myths, values, motives, 
ends, which are perceptible only to the person 
experiencing them. 

The Dodd-Lundberg approach attacks this 
concept by pointing out that the datum referred to 
as stone is available to the observer only in the 
form of a sensory experience of the stone on the part 
of the observer, and that furthermore the concept 
of stone is meaningless aside from symbolic content 
attributed to it by the observer. Therefore all 
data are symbolic sensory impressions experienced 
by an observer, whether they be baseball bats or 
ideologies. 

Lundberg continues by stating that those ob- 
jects which are generally considered as objective, 
concrete, are simply those objects which may be 
experienced symbolically in approximately identi- 
cal ways by a large number of individuals inde- 
pendently; while those objects which are generally 
considered as subjective, abstract, are simply those 
objects the symbolic experience of which is limited 
to a small number of individuals, or one person. 
Thus, he points out, a fence may prevent an 
individual from touching a tree, but a taboo may 
be just as effective in producing the same result, or 
more effective; the taboo is experienced by a more 
limited group of individuals, but is just as objective, 
in the sense of being open to investigation, as is 
the fence. 

Lundberg has no objection to the study of moods, 
ideologies, motives, or taboos as part of the 
legitimate subject-matter of sociology; but he 
denies that there is an intrinsic difference in the 
method through which they are to be approached. 
A person may read his own thoughts through the 
process known as “introspection”; this, however, 
no more constitutes a separate sphere of scientific 
investigation than does the doctor’s taking of his 
own pulse or reading of his own temperature. 
Social science can be concerned only with those 
perceptions which become available through some 
sort of symbolic sensory experience, and it is con- 
cerned with all of these. 


THE OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 


Social science has suffered, among its largest 
handicaps, from inadequacy of definition and lack 
of agreement on definition, which has led it into 
unproductive verbal quibbles and has made more 
rigorous scientific investigation difficult. A large 
part of this difficulty has been the result of the 
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metaphysical notion that in defining a class we are 
attempting to delineate some real essence which is 
supposed to exist apart from the process of defini- 
tion. Thus critics thought they had performed the 
reductio ad absurdum when they stated that “in- 
telligence is what the intelligence tests measure.” 
Actually, says Lundberg, this is all that intelli- 
gence can be, or all that any definition can ask for: 
a description of the processes of mensuration 
through which a given group of data may be 
charted on a continuum. From this standpoint, 
space is what is measured with a ruler, time is what 
is measured with a clock, a primary group is what 
is measured, perhaps, by a composite attitude- 
social distance index. If the continuum which is 
established through this process of mensuration is 
useful in correlating these data with other types of 
data, and thus establishing the existence of func- 
tional relationships which lead to understanding, 
prediction, and ultimately control, this is all that 
need be said as to the validity of the process or of 
the definition. The most useful set of operations, 
symbolically represented by an operational defini- 
tion, is the most valid, the most true, and any other 
discussion of whether the class has really been 
defined, whether the thing defined is actually the 
real thing, is pure metaphysics. Thus all classi- 
fications—atom, horse, primary group, coopera- 
tion, halogen, etc., are constructs, and their validity 
is determined by the degree to which their use 
fulfils the aims of science, i.e., interpretation and 
prediction. 


THE NATURE OF CAUSATION 


According to the animistic interpretation of 
phenomena, events whether human or nonhuman 
were the product of (1) deities, in the theological 
stage, (2) abstract forces or causes, in the meta- 
physical stage. Lundberg holds that the concept 
of cause as generally held is as animistic as the 
belief in a deistic ordering of events, and that for 
the concept of cause should be substituted the 
concept of functional interrelationship, which 
emphasizes (1) that when one has fulfilled the 
requirements of explaining how a series of events 
come about, that is, of recording the concomitant 
variation of a group of phenomena, he has also 
explained wy in any scientific sense of the word, 
(2) that the relationships between events and 
phenomena are many-sided and functional, not 
two-sided as the old cause-effect hypothesis held, 
and (3) that the hypothesis of one-directional 
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causation is as invalid as the concept of dual, 
isolable factors. 

In essence, this interpretation would not be 
questioned by the majority of social scientists. 
However, in its practical application Lundberg 
fails to answer the problem of why even within the 
context of his own requirements, i.e., given a group 
of factors which vary concomitantly, he does not 
tell which factor, by reason of the priority and the 
degree of its influence on the other factors, may be 
considered as the “efficient cause.” That is, he 
states, for example, that the question of particu- 
laristic interpretations of history is fruitless be- 
cause any cultural factor may be selected as the 
independent variable and the whole cultural 
complex be examined on the basis of this frame- 
work. This is, of course, granted. But he goes 
on to say that “convenience and the results 
achieved by each approach will constitute its sole 
justification in any case.” Now this is not an 
elimination of the problem of whether the eco- 
nomic, or the political, or the biological, interpreta- 
tion of history is the most valid. It is simply an 
operational restatement of the meaning of “va- 
lidity” in terms of “the results achieved,” rather 
than in terms of correspondence to some assumed 
universal substratum of eternal truth. Opera- 
tionally, one might state that the “efficient cause’ is 
that factor the employment of which as an inde- 
pendent variable produces the highest degree of 
achieved results. It appears at this point that 
Lundberg’s attack upon one-sided causation, 
metaphysical why’s, and metaphysical truth has 
led to overemphasis upon functional relationship 
and underemphasis of the inequality of results to 
be achieved by taking in turn, as independent 
variables, the various factors in a given situation. 


THE NATURE OF GENERALIZATION 


All science proceeds by the processes of classi- 
fication and generalization. Classification is a 
process of grouping phenomena on the basis of 
similarity with respect to a given attribute; the 
selection of the attribute is of course purely ar- 
bitrary in the sense that the investigator selects the 
particular attribute which serves the purpose of 
his immediate investigation. The process of 
generalization consists in predicting the behavior of 
a given class of phenomena on the basis of observed 
behavior of less than all the individuals in the 
class. But classification is arbitrary in two 
senses: it consists (1) in grouping phenomena, 
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with regard to an arbitrarily selected attribute, in 
a continuum according to the number of units of 
that attribute which each possesses, and (2) the 
continuum having been established, the demarca- 
tion of the continuum into groups known as 
classes, which may be considered as “qualitatively” 
distinguishable, is also arbitrary in character. 

The essence of Lundberg’s argument is that there 
is no “qualitative” difference between any two 
individuals or phenomena which cannot be re- 
stated in terms of quantities of some item. Classi- 
fication therefore involves distribution on a con- 
tinuum and arbitrary discrimination of segments 
of the continuum. Generalization likewise is 
quantitative because it can proceed on no other 
basis than counting. One cannot generalize 
from a single case; the person who claims to be 
doing so is merely setting the individual case 
within the framework of a generalization previously 
arrived at informally from experience of cases of 
the same class. 


THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 


There is no discontinuity of data involved in the 
separation of the inorganic from the organic, the 
organic from the vital; neither is there a discon- 
tinuity between the vital and the social, or between 
the social and the psychical. All aggregates are 
combinations of protons and electrons, and all be- 
havior is the behavior of atoms and of electrons. 
The phenomena of experience may be distributed 
in continua from the electron to the most complex 
social institution (from the standpoint of struc- 
ture), or from the orbit of the electron to the most 
complex form of “objective” group behavior or the 
most “subjective” form of individual experience 
(from the standpoint of function). 

However, this basic unity of the sciences does 
not eliminate the possibility of selecting arbitrarily, 
for the purpose of investigation, various segments 
or levels of experience, and studying behavior on a 
given level in terms of units, on that level, which 
need not necessarily be analyzed in terms of their 
“Jess complex components.” That is, the biolo- - 
gist is justified in selecting as a field of investiga- 
tion those phenomena known as vital, and in 
studying them in terms of a unit known as the cell, 
whose analysis into its electronic configuration is 
not essential to an investigation of vital processes. 
The psychologist may select the individual or- 
ganism as his unit and study behavior on another 
level. And, reasoning from the same premises, 
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the sociologist may select the interacting indi- 
vidual or the interacting group as his unit and 
investigate the field of social behavior, without 
further analyzing this interacting unit. This 
seems, within the Dodd-Lundberg framework, to 
be an incorporation of the Gestalt principle; that is, 
whether “the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts,” or not, a total configuration may be profit- 
ably investigated as a unit without reference to its 
components. 

This means that there is no allowable con- 
troversy over whether the “individual” exists and 
the group is a “fiction.” The concept of the 
human being, bounded by his epidermis, as a 
“natural unit” of study, is nothing more than the 
product of customary emphasis. There is no more 
reason for controversy over whether the group is 
“fictitious” and the person “real” than for con- 
troversy over whether the individual is an ab- 
straction and his liver, heart, and brain “real,” or 
whether his brain is a “fiction” and the constit- 
uent neurons the only “real units,” or whether the 
neurons are “fictitious units” and the molecules 
which constitute them “real units.” All units are 
constructs and in this light none is more artificial 
or unreal than any other. 

Nor, in this sense, is the dichotomy between the 
“individual” and his “environment” allowable. 
The “environment” consists of any type of 
symbolic sensory impression which serves as 
stimulus to behavior, whether external to the 
individual’s epidermis, or internal. 


THE EQUAL REALITY OF SOCIETAL AND GEOGRAPHIC 
SPACE 


Lundberg insists upon the recognition of the 
equal reality of geographic and societal space and 
distance. Failure to emphasize or understand 
this equality has been due to the same type of 
customary emphasis which has made the indi- 
vidual seem “real,’’ and has been responsible for a 
number of impasses in sociology, he feels. Sociol- 
ogists accustomed to think in terms of geograph- 
ical space as primary have assumed, for example, 
that geographical contiguity is a more essential 
measure of primary group relationships than 
contiguity in terms of social distance. The prob- 
lem arises again in connection with the contention, 
for example, that the inhabitants of Hartford, 
Connecticut, are a real social group, whereas the 
“American proletariat” is a constructed group. 
Or again, delineation of administrative areas in 
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terms of geographic units, or the establishment of 
systems of representation based on geographical 
areas, is deemed to have a less ethereal foundation 
than delineation of administration or representa- 
tion in terms of social space, that is, on the non- 
geographical or functional basis. Any attribute, 
whether a function of geographic or social space, is 
of equal validity as a criterion for classification, and 
is to be measured on the sole basis of whether its 
use brings the scientific results desired. Thus, 
Lundberg even suggests an “ecology of social 
space.” 


THE RELATION OF SCIENCE TO VALUES 


Lundberg states, in company with most social 
scientists, that values, in the sense of value judg- 
ments, have no place in social science as such. 
Values are data as objective as any other data, and 
are to be studied thus; but greater or lesser degree 
of possession of certain attributes is not to be 
interpreted by the scientist in terms of “bad” or 
“good,” “wholesome” or “unwholesome.” Science 
aims, given goals, to chart the most efficient means 
to these goals, but it is not concerned with evalua- 
tion as such. 

However, “by charting reliably the near and 
remote consequences of alternative courses of 
action, science may itself become a major influence 
determining the ends and means of men’s activities. 
The criteria of ethical control which, it is frequently 
assumed, must be maintained outside and above 
science, themselves become a part of mature and 
authentic social science.” 

Undoubtedly this is true in the case of what may 
be termed “proximate goals.” That is, it takes a 
lot of steps and choices to reach the goal of maxi- 
mum human welfare, once it is defined. Science 
can undoubtedly chart the most efficient means for 
traversing those steps, given adequate tools. 
But whether it can determine the relative validity 
of systems of ultimate goals is another question. 
There are at least three possible systems: (1) the 
system which minimizes the importance of earthly 
welfare, and focusses on the future life, (2) the 
system which seeks human welfare in a greater 
production of goods and service, or in a diminution 
of desires, and (3) the system which sees human 
existence as futile and human happiness as un- 
attainable, and seeks a solution through race 
suicide. The choice of ultimate goals would seem 
to be a matter on which science can throw little 


light. 
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It must also be remembered that, in the Lund- 
berg framework, the scientist is particularly 
vulnerable to the impingement of the value-systems 
which constitute his cultural environment. Even 
granted the maximum quantification of measure- 
ment, the ultimate test of the validity of a given 
framework of reference, a given operational 
definition, a given technic, is “the results ob- 
tained.” The results obtained in terms of what? 
Presumably in terms of their usefulness in achiev- 
ing the values and goals held by the societal 
group, or by the dominant element in the group. 
Or, within what framework does the initial selec- 
tion of problems for investigation, as “significant” 
or “not significant,” take place? Again, within 
the framework of the existing value-system of the 
scientist’s cultural group, or more immediately the 
value-system of his own social class. Thus even 
the maximum of quantification does not provide 
the man of science with Archimedes’ fulcrum from 
which to move the world. 


THE S-THEORY 


The working hypothesis of Dimensions of 
Society is that it is possible, with our present 
available knowledge, to begin constructing a 
quantitative systematic science of sociology. 
Quantitative observations are defined by Dodd in 
his statement of four degrees of precision: quality, 
the presence or absence of an attribute, degrees of 
the attribute stated in terms of ordinal numbers, 
and degrees of the attribute stated on a calibrated 
scale in terms of cardinal numbers. Dodd includes 
all except the first degree of precision under the 
term quantitative. Within this volume he limits 
the application of his major systematic tool, the 
S-theory, to the field of quantifiable data. 

The algebraic statement of the S-theory is: 


S = 3(T; 1; P;L)s 


where S represents situation, T represents time, I 
represents characteristics, L represents length, and 
P represents population. The lower-case symbols, 
which in writing equations are appended to each 
capital letter, represent, reading clockwise from 
the upper left: cases, the usual mathematical 
exponent, classes, and class-intervals. 

The major portion of the book is occupied with a 
detailed description of the mechanics by which 
descriptive formulae for every type of societal 
situation may be constructed. Dodd defines 
social situations as graphs, charts, maps or para- 
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graphs recording the results of quantitative re- 
search by sociologists. Fifteen hundred of these 
were selected from post-war sociological literature 
and photostated, and equations were then written 
to describe all these societal situations. The sys- 
tem was tested for reliability by having different 
persons write the descriptive formulae for the 
situations independently. 

Now what practical value does the S-theory 
possess? In the first place, Dodd’s S-formulae are 
descriptive rather than calculating equations. 
That is, the S-symbols are in large part intended to 
serve merely as shorthand by means of which 
societal situations may be summarized more 
briefly and with greater clarity and objectivity 
than by means of charts, graphs, or verbal pre- 
sentation. When the equations are written, it is 
not possible to solve for any unknown algebrai- 
cally. Thus the S-theory must be judged largely on 
its ability to fulfil the law of parsimony. It ap- 
pears, however, that there is no practical advantage 
present in his designation of symbols. Even with 
the legend at hand, no actual statistical analysis 
can be performed, without going back to the old 
fashioned tabulation of the data. The question 
then arises as to what is the use of transforming 
precise statistical formulae and equations into this 


rather clumsy notation, insufficient to convey all 


the content information even when a long legend is 
attached? If Dodd had attempted to include 
some of the later developments of statistical 
theory and method, such as confidence limits or 
maximum likelihood estimates, the notation 
would probably have been even less adequate. He 
seems to be unfamiliar with the developments of 
small sample theory, and with the rigorous treat- 
ment of probability now possible as a contribution 
from mathematical statistics. The question is, 
then, left in the reader’s mind: if the S-theory, 
attempting tocomprehend only quantitative aspects 
of societal phenomena, falls short of the precision 
and adequacy of ordinary statistics, then what case 
can be made for the expenditure of time and effort 
necessary to master the new language of symbols . 


‘and coined words? 


When Dodd does endeavor to set forth calculat- 
ing equations, where solution for an unknown is 
possible, a criticism can be made of his practice of 
taking over bodily from physics “concepts” such as 
force, acceleration, and momentum, and using 
them analogically in sociology. Not only does he 
adopt these general concepts, but he also sets 
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forth “laws” describing relations between classes 
of phenomena. In both the definition of the con- 
cepts and the statement of the laws, Dodd employs 
the identical equations developed in physics. 
Take for example the formula: 


PD/V equals E where P is the population 
D is the average intensity of 
desire 
V is the amount of the desired 
value available 
E is the societal tension 


Now this type of analysis seems to be mecha- 
nistic-atomistic in the worst sort of way. Let us 
translate the formula into the factors of a concrete 
situation. Suppose that the situation is a lynch- 
ing. The formula will then read: 


P (population) times D (average desire to per- 
form the lynching) over V (ease of per- 
forming the act) equals E (societal tension 
in the situation) 


Now it is obvious that if D is derived in terms of 
E (that is, EV/P), then the statement is tauto- 
logical so far as a solution of the equation for E is 
concerned, and meaningless so far as a solution for 
D is desired. On the other hand, if it is desired to 
calculate E by actual measurement of the D’s, then 
the solution is again meaningless. If D is meas- 
ured in terms of desire to perform the lynching at 
any time prior to the actual gathering of the 
lynching mob and participation by each individual 
in it, then definitely E is not the sum of the D’s. 
If D is measured while the lynching is in progress 
(a hard procedure to visualize), then in the first 
place the presence of the hypothetical investigator 
would tend to alter the individual D in a positive or 
a negative way; and, secondly, it is doubtful 
whether any meaningful determination of E could 
be arrived at even through perfect procedure, 
without including another residual category which 
might be called I and which would represent certain 
factors (theoretically determinable) of interaction 
in the group. 

After all, why say that societal tension is neces- 
sarily the sum of the individual tensions? Why 
not just as legitimately the product? This would 
seem as legitimate a hypothesis as assuming that 
an interacting whole can be described by arith- 
metically adding the attributes of its parts. And 
even in choosing his physics to borrow from, Dodd 


has been rather old-fashioned and mechanistic. 
Although some of his laws involve correlation’co- 
efficients and a suggestion of probability, one would 
venture the guess that the eventually-to-be- 
arrived-at laws of sociology will be more like those 
of modern than of classical physics in their form, 
at least, and will utilize probability to a far greater 
extent. 

Dodd states of the S-theory, “This equation is 
the answer to the question which provoked this 
volume, namely, ‘Can a quantitative systematics 
of Sociology be constructed at present?’” This 
assertion seems exaggerated. According to his 
formulation, all societal situations can be analyzed 
in terms of four factors, with exponents. Now 
Population, Length, and Time are relatively defin- 
able and measurable factors in any situation. But 
Characteristics is a residual category into which is 
thrown whatever is included in a possible situation 
and isn’t included in P, L, or T. As Dodd puts it 
himself, “Characteristics may be anything of, or 
pertaining to, human beings, other than time, 
space, and the number of persons.” Once the 
indicators in the residual category are enumerated 
and quantified adequately, there are not four 
variables, but forty, or four thousand. To claim 
that the statement of this formula constitutes the 
solution of the problem of quantification seems 
analogous to the case of the individual who states 
that “I have solved all the problems of life except 
marriage, occupation, philosophy, and death.” 


EVALUATION 


There are many useful emphases in Lundberg’s 
book. The author shows evidence of wide ac- 
quaintance with both the social and the natural 
sciences; his apprehension of the first seems to be as 
adequate as that of the average sociologist, and 
his knowledge of the latter is, to say the least, 
broader than that of most social scientists. Foun- 
dations is well written, a difficult task in view of the 
theoretical character of the treatment (Lundberg 
himself warns in the preface that he has left the 
actual presentation of the mechanics up to Dodd). 
The emphases upon the invalidity of the sub- 
jective-objective dichotomy; upon the need for 
operational definitions of concepts; upon the equal 
“reality” of societal and geographical frameworks, 
seem particularly useful. Especially the opera- 
tional approach to definition would seem to be a 
fruitful and necessary departure from the custo- 
mary attempts to determine “real essence” and the 
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verbal quarrelings over whether a concept has 
“really” been defined. 

It also seems, however, as the above criticism of 
his treatment of causation indicates, that his 
desire to emphasize the relativistic approach has 
at times carried him beyond his mark into a sort of 
nihilism which is not implicit in the relativistic 
system. His book is pretty restrained in most 
parts, considering the evangelical character of 
Lundberg’s mission. It seems true—and in a way 
this is all the author would ask—that the chief 
value of the work is in the general scientific frame- 
work which it presents, which is a valuable em- 
phasis, rather than in any specific contributions 
which it makes to scientific sociology. 

If the tremendous piece of work achieved in 
Dimensions of Society has value for the sociologist, 
it is mainly because of incidental contributions, 
and not in the realization of the ambitious goal set 
forth. Whether or not Dodd’s system is parsi- 
monious or otherwise useful, he provides a compre- 
hensive classification of the quantitative data 
sociologists work with. There is a careful ex- 
amination of the nature of the results of quantita- 
tive research in sociology during the past twenty 
years. There are presented a number of intriguing 
hypotheses which may direct research efforts 
toward testing them. The definition in opera- 
tional terms of nearly 300 sociological concepts is a 
useful approach to the problem of clarifying the 
meaning of much-used words. 

It would be a profitable expenditure of time for 
any sociologist to read and evaluate Dodd’s ex- 
position of the S-theory. But there is a warning 
that should be emphasized. It seems unfortunate 
that the theoretical framework and the S-theory 
were not allowed to stand alone, each on its own 
merits. The assumption that the Dodd-Lund- 
berg approach to sociology must stand or fall with 
the acceptance or rejection of the S-theory is 
likely to have unfortunate consequences. Re- 
gardless of the worth of the S-formulae, a great 
many students are going to identify the natural 
science approach with the S-theory, which is after 
all only one possible technic, and are going to be 
driven back toward the “theological” school be- 
cause of the intricacy of the mathematics involved. 
Moreover, those who on various grounds deny the 
entire applicability of the S-theory may assume 
that to reject the Dodd system is to reject the 
entire natural science framework. This would be 


unfortunate. 
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It is my experience as a teacher of marriage and" 
family courses that the most difficult of allied 
fields of science from which to draw background 
information for the analysis of domestic experience 
is found in biology. Because of this scarcity in- 
structors will welcome About Ourselves. It is a 
condensed summary of zoologic contributions to 
the understanding of humans and some suggestions 
as to the meaning of such facts for the organization 
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and functioning of society. Although the author 
has throughout the book maintained a self-imposed 
brevity his conciseness has neither injured clarity 
nor lessened interest. The clearness and appeal of 
the book make it distinctive in its field. 

The third section of the Biological Symposia, 
Volume II, has special value for the sociologist. 
Such discussions as Professor Child’s “Social Inte- 
gration as a Biological Process,” Professor Holmes’ 
“Ethics of Enmity in Social Evolution,” and Dr. 
Copeland’s “A Biologist’s Appreciation of Religion 
as a Factor in Social Evolution” deal with matters 
that concern the social scientists and the placing of 
these problems in a natural science background 
affords an insight of special value to the student of 
society. 

The Varieties of Human Physique is an im- 
pressive, factual introduction to constitutional 
psychology. It tackles the task of a morpho- 
logical classification of human beings based upon 
measurements gathered from both autopsy ma- 
terial and living subjects. Chapter 8 discusses in 
the light of previous findings many practical 
problems including heredity, endocrine function, 
temperament, mental disorders, differential food 
needs, furniture and dress, and constitutional 
factors in sexuality and mating. The student of 
marriage will ponder the following statement: 


. .. We ordinarily penalize our late-maturing stock by 
failing to recognize it as such and by permitting it 
to fall into snares and traps, especially of a marital 
nature, which threaten it with tragedy. Late matura- 
tion probably distinguished the human ‘thoroughbred,’ 
if such a term can be used in a democracy. .. . 


This first history of medical psychology, A 
History of Medical Psychology, in any language is 
an impressive book. Not only is it unique in its 
content but it records in the most skillful and 
scholarly manner the medical interest which finally 
matured in modern psychiatry tracing the develop- 
ment from its primitive and griental beginning to 
these modern days of William A. White, Adolf 
Meyer, A. A. Britt, and the psychoanalytic group 
of specialists. Those interested in mental hygiene, 
domestic counseling, and the study of personality 
will find it a valuable source book. 

The problem of infertility deservedly gets more 
and more attention. The American middle class 
has become very conscious of the misfortune of 
sterility and increasingly realizes the great ad- 
vances recently made in the medical resources for 


discovering the causes and for the treatment of 
this marital handicap. This manual, Sperma- 
tozoa and Sterility, with a foreword by Robert L. 
Dickinson, although written for physicians, will be 
much appreciated by teachers of marriage courses 
and advanced students preparing themselves for 
such instruction. 

Don’t Be Afraid presents in a most fascinating 
style the theory and technique of a psychiatrist 
who regards fatigue as one of the great modern 
obstacles to happiness and health and who through 
wide experience and a large, successful clinical 
practice has become persuaded that fear, the basis 
of chronic fatigue, can be removed by the proper 
psychiatric procedure. By its charm of presenta- 
tion and use of illustration this book, written for lay 
people, rivals in interest that of Dr. Cowles’ 
daughter’s, Virginia, most revealing description of 
Europe at the outbreak of the second world war, 
the latter volume entitled Looking for Trouble. 
The appearance of these two books in the same 
year will draw the attention of those who are 
interested in the transmission of talent in families. 

Sexual Disorders in the Male is a book the teacher 
of marriage courses cannot afford not to have. It 
is full of information that will enable such an in- 
structor to answer many of the questions that 
arise in class discussions. It is an achievement in 
authorship to get so much material into so small 
a book. 

Modern Views on Sex does not accurately suggest 
the value of this brief discussion for the marriage 
teacher. Instead of being a discussion of con- 
troversies regarding sex as one might expect, it isa 
brief summary of our scientific knowledge of sex, 
ranging from reproduction to venereal diseases 
and prostitution. It is a good book to put in the 
hands of students, especially those who have a 
limited background of information. 

Those who are interested in the impact of civil- 
ization and the human body endowment always 
welcome a book by Dr. George Crile. Again in 
Intelligence, Power and Personality the author dis- 
cusses the significance of organic energy and the 
influence upon it of human culture in the light of 
findings resulting from original investigations of 
the difference between the activities of well-known 
animals and those of human beings. Parents and 
all interested in parenthood education should es- 
pecially read and weigh Chapter 25, “Training and 
Education.” 

This seasonable treatise, The Traumatic Neuroses 
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of War, is based upon experiences resulting from 
the first World War. The author has had close 
contact with the problems of war neuroses drawing 
from his experience and study as a specialist in one 
of the United States veterans’ hospitals. It is a 
practical book and present events prophesy for it a 
greater usefulness than the author could have anti- 
cipated when he started his undertaking. 

Wolf Child ana Human Child is a unique book 
built upon the diary account of a. child, stolen and 
brought up by a female wolf, and finally rescued, 
who lived nine years in an orphanage in India very 
gradually discarding her animal habits and taking 
on those belonging as a manner of course to the 
normal human. It has special importance for all 
who study the influence of culture upon the evolu- 
tion of the individual. 

The Wonder of Life attempts to discuss birth and 
growing up for preadolescent and adolescent 
children. It would seem to the adult that this 
little book admirably achieves its aim. The high 
school teacher giving courses in family relationships 
and parents can safely recommend it to interested 
youth and thus discover the response it receives 
from the younger readers to whom it is directed. 

Ernest R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


Socrery AND Mepicat Procress. By Bernhard J. 
Stern. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. 264 pp. $3.00. 

Piatn Worps ABOUT VENEREAL DisEASE. By Thomas 
Parran, M.D., and R. A. Vonderlehr, M.D. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 226pp. $2.00. 

Housinc ror HEALTH. Papers Presented under the 
Auspices of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Association. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Science Press Printing 
Company, 1941. 221 pp. $1.00. Tables, charts, 
maps, illustrations. 

Faticure OF WORKERS AND Its RELATION TO INDUS- 
TRIAL Propuction. Prepared by the Committee 
on Work in Industry of the National Research 
Council. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1941. 165 pp. $2.50. 


Society and Medical Progress —Here is a history 
of medicine and public health, a sociology of 
medicine, a story of economic and social conse- 
quence, and of technological impact upon the pro- 
fession and society that only a man of Bernhard 
Stern’s background and interests—in anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, and public health— 
could have told and told so well. To weave these 
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elements into a fabric at all is an undertaking of no 
mean proportions. The success with which the 
author accomplished this feat is testified by the 
fact that we have not merely fabric, but a fabric of 
fine texture and quality. 

The first two chapters comprise background 
material, pointing up the two main lines of develop- 
ment in the history of medicine, the magico-re- 
ligious tradition and the secular, scientific one. 
They existed side by side in early history, continue 
to exist in modern primitive society, and elements 
of the former persist to this date. The second line 
of development concerns us more directly today, 
for it is in this latter aspect that the physician is 
attempting to achieve status as a professional as 
well as economic entity. 

Throughout the book Stern shows the strong 
interrelationship of society with medicine and of 
the impacts of medicine upon society. The earlier 
sections in particular reflect Professor Sigerist’s 
approach to the history of medicine which is con- 
cerned primarily with the social milieu rather than 
with its scientific context alone. 

A few specific facts are pertinent to various sec- 
tions. The chapter on the role of medical schools 
in relation to the development of medicine suffers 
from one major ommission; no mention is made of 
the proposals made and inaugurated by Dr. Welch 
regarding pre-medical requirements, pre-clinical 
and clinical teaching, and “full-time,” proposals 
far advanced for the 1880’s or, for that matter, for 
the early 1900’s (See the Flexners’ biography of 
Welch’s life). The chapter on the development of 
the modern hospital likewise suffers from one 
major defect. It is all too short. Hence, much 
pertinent and valuable information concerning 
types of hospitals, control, problems of finance and 
occupancy, and hospital needs could not be touched 
upon adequately. Finally, the chapter on urban- 
ization and its effect upon the medical profession 
as well as on the health and welfare of people raises 
a question in the mind of this reviewer only on the 
matter of economic and political interpretation of 
the facts. The other sections, as the preceding 
material, are provocative and interesting. 

This is no chronological history. Historical 
events are intermingled with recent trends. Flash- 
backs from the present, a technique used fre. 
quently in the cinema these days in such films as 
“Citizen Kane” and “H. M. Pulham, Esq.,” lend 
novel treatment to a book of this kind. It is rec. 
ommended unqualifiedly to all who are interested 
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in the development of medical science and in its 
application to the public well-being. 
‘Plain Words about Venereal Disease.—These are 
plain words, indeed—plain words about the rise of 
venereal disease rates in the Army; plain words 
about another army as destructive as panzer 
divisions, the army of prostitutes operating as 
mechanized units in trailer camps as well as in 
defense and cantonment areas, preying on the 
soldiers and sailors throughout the country. This 
book, by the able Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and his Assistant Surgeon 
General in charge of venereal disease control, is 
forthright and timely, but as a modern “J’accuse,” 
aimed at the armed services and the Administra- 
tion in general, it has created and probably will 
continue to create much consternation about this 
most insidious of medical and sociological problems. 
The first few chapters are devoted to a history 
of the movement in the control of syphilis and 
gonorrhea, an analysis of the results reached to 
date, and of the tremendous strides made under the 
National Venereal Disease Control Act—and this 
despite the fact that only one-quarter of the money 
needed for the job was available. In this history 
one should bear in mind the leading role played by 
the senior author, who has not only been the 
spokesman for public enlightenment about the 
‘“hush-hush”’ diseases but also the driving force in 
the administration of the national control program. 
The main thesis of the book, briefly, is that 
syphilis and gonorrhea are among the major causes 
of disablement in our fighting forces and that they 
have increased at a tremendous rate in the Army 
after the boys entered service. The authors point 
out, in plain words, that almost 60,000 men out of 
the first million volunteers examined up to April 
15, 1941 were rejected from Army service because 
they were infected and that, since “clean” men 
only were accepted, the increase in venereal disease 
rates can be attributed to the Army. While the 
authors acknowledge that the Army medical 
service handles active cases of these diseases 
adequately, their charge is that the present war 
leaders, in contrast to Newton Baker and General 
Pershing, are lax in directing efforts to prevent 
soldiers from contracting syphilis and gonorrhea. 
This is indeed a serious charge, especially when 
these diseases are linked with commercial prostitu- 
tion. Soldiers—to use very plain words here— 
rarely if ever contract venereal diseases “inno- 
cently,” from toilet seats, towels, and drinking 


glasses. They get syphilis and gonorrhea directly 
from persons infected with these diseases—prosti- 
tutes and others—and these women are never 
found im Army posts but in towns and in the en- 
virons near cantonments. The indictment, there- 
fore, cannot be placed at the Army’s doorstep in 
whole since it has no legal jurisdiction over civilian 
areas, areas in which prostitutes circulate and over 
which local police and health authorities have 
original control. If any one group or combination 
of groups is indicted by this book, it is the local 
health and police services who failed to prosecute 
their duties. These and the legislators, who failed 
to appropriate the funds necessary to do the job 
effectively, are responsible primarily for the 
situation that exists today. 

Drs. Parran and Vonderlehr feel that the en- 
forcement of the May Act (Federal legislation 
passed in 1941, making prostitution in defense and 
cantonment areas a Federal offense), finding and 
treating all cases of venereal disease, and providing 
prophylaxis not as a safeguard for license but as a 
supplement to safety, are three practical measures 
that should be put into effect now and vigorously in 
an effort to control these diseases. Surely no one 
would quarrel with these proposals, which call for 
a more effective prosecution of tasks long-recog- 
nized by Federal and local health and police au- 
thorities and active cooperation by Army medical 
and line officers who are only too eager to help in 
every way possible. One would hope that Drs. 
Parran and Vonderlehr could have emphasized two 
things: (1) how the May Act could be administered 
effectively, because in its present form many public 
health officers themselves regard it as an Act with- 
out teeth; and (2) the increasingly important role 
that prophylaxis can and must play. Despite 
charges and counter-charges which have arisen as a 
result of the indictments contained in this book, all 
of the services of government are awakened now to 
the seriousness of the problems which lie ahead, 
and it is hoped will attack them with a vigorousness 
that is typical of our people when aroused. This 
book has aroused all branches of government and 
the people as a whole. It now remains for every- 
one concerned to forget that toes have been stepped 
upon, rightly or wrongly, and pitch in to keep our 
fighting men in fighting form. 

Housing for Health.—Papers by various specialists 
in medicine, public health, engineering, and the so- 
cial sciences—covers the numerous facets of hous- 
ing design, construction, and occupancy which influ- 
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ence physical, mental, and social health. In a 
field which has been traditionally the appanage of 
engineers and architects, and more recently of 
public health workers, it is heartening to see papers 
by Chapin and Riemer. 

The tone of the book and the character of the 
papers are reflected in Professor Winslow’s in- 
troductory statement: ‘Public health is today not 
merely an engineering science and a medical 
science; it is also becoming more and more vitally a 
social science.” It is hoped that books of this kind 
will lead to the fructification of the medical 
sciences by the social sciences and of the social 
sciences by the medical sciences, so that one day— 
not too long distant—we may see papers, not 
merely symposia, by both groups which contain an 
appreciation of various sciences and institutions 
which influence man. 

Fatigue of Workers——Working on the thesis that 
scientists in the laboratory and out of it—biolo- 
gists, economists, engineers, physicians, psychol- 
ogists, and sociologists—for years have conducted 
researches dealing with the efficiency and well- 
being of industrial workers, this committee decided 
to study and report upon researches now in progress 
or completed, of actual conditions of men in in- 
dustry, rather than upon general problems or 
laboratory studies. 

A good part of this book is devoted to hearings 
conducted by the committee, at which investi- 
gators reported on their studies. The hearings 
covered a wide variety of subjects, including 
physiological, psychological, and social phenom- 
ena. It is fortunate that the committee’s member- 
ship included Dr. G. Canby Robinson, of Johns 
Hopkins (whose book, The Patient as a Person, was 
recently reviewed here), whose influence was 
evidenced in the conclusions reported. 

The more general conclusions point out the effect 
of such physical conditions as light, heat, and 
humidity on the efficiency of workers, upon their 
physiological as well as psychological equilibrium. 
Dr. Robinson showed how psychological imbalance 
frequently entailed physiological disturbances, a 
fact usually recognized in the converse only. Of 
more than passing interest to the social scientist 
are the Western Electric researches, a good part of 
which deals with the social organization of work in 
industry, the development of group codes of be- 
havior, and with individual and group—formal and 
informal—interaction. 

This book is a fillip, not so much because of its 
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content per se as for the avenues for research and 
investigation that it suggests for social scientist and 
industrial hygienist alike. It is this future chal- 
lenge that makes the reading of this book prof- 
itable. 

JoserH HirsH 


Public Work Reserve 


NATIONAL Morate. Issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XLVI No. 3. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, November, 1941. 526 pp. 
$1.00. 


Democracy AND Sport. By John R. Tunis. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. 52 pp. $.75. 
Sport FOR THE Fun or It. By John R. Tunis. New 


York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1940. 340 pp. $2.50. 

Sports Epucation. By Seward C. Staley. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. 325 pp. $2.00. 

Wincs on My Feet. By Sonja Henie. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1940. 100 pp. $2.00. 

Goop Trwes ror Att Times. By Nina B. Lamkin. 
New York: Samuel French, 1940. 377 pp. $2.50. 

GAMES THE WorLD ArounpD. By Sarah Hunt and 
Ethel Cain. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. 
268 pp. $2.50. 

101 Turncs To Do In SpaRE Tre. By Lily B. and 
Arthur C. Horth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Co., 1941. 207 pp. $2.00. 
Jup Gors Camprnc. By Bernard S. Mason. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. 85 pp. $2.00. 


PLANNING INDUSTRIAL RECREATION. By G. Herbert 
Duggins and Floyd R. Eastwood. Lafayette, 
Indiana: Purdue University, 1941. 82 pp. $1.00. 

REPORT OF THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
CoLLEGE TRAINING OF RECREATION LEADERS. 
Edited by Virgil Dahl. New York: New York 
University Press, 1941. 87 pp. $.50. 

Time ON THEIR Hanns. By C. Gilbert Wrenn and 
D. L. Harley. Washington D. C.: American 
Council Education, 1941. 266 pp. $2.00. 

CarcaGo RECREATION SuRVEY. Vol. V. Edited by 
Arthur J. Todd. Chicago:- Chicago Recreation 
Commission, 1940. 98 pp. 


The field of recreation is rapidly adjusting to the 
war effort. Public and private agencies sponsor- 
ing recreation programs are geared to meet the 
needs of the emergency. On military reservations, 
naval posts and marine bases proper authorities 
have been designated to promote programs and 
government agencies and volunteer interests are 
assisting. Communities adjacent to the military 
units and war industrial areas are receiving as- 
sistance through federal agencies such as the 
Federal Security Agency and the Work Projects 
Administration and private sources, especially the 
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agencies forming the United Service Organization. 
As the tempo of war increases the problems re- 
lating to the morale of the civilian population 
throughout the entire country will grow more in- 
tense, and the full emphasis of recreational leader- 
ship and facilities will be called upon to render 
effective procedure and program through efficient 
leadership. 

Both the Federal Security Agency and the 
Work Projects Administration have issued mime- 
ographed material relating to program activities 
best suited for war needs. Most private agencies 
are issuing printed material definitely indicating 
the services each can render. Day by day ex- 
perience will alter these programs. 

The November issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology is entitled National Morale. Seventeen 
leading thinkers contributed to the volume which 
covers all aspects of morale, with especial emphasis 
on civilian defense and the war effort. Eduard C. 
Lindeman presented a very thought-provoking 
paper on Recreation and Morale. Thinking in 
terms of morale and its relation to the democratic 
way, John R. Tunis whose books on sports are 
always challenging has made a timely contribution 
through his Democracy and Sport in correlating the 
spirit of democracy in sports to the present situa- 
tion. He emphasizes how fair play, sportsman- 
ship, respect for others, and group influence are 
all part of the democratic process. He urges 
participation on the part of individuals and groups 
rather than the spectator trend. 

Mr. Tunis has recently published a book Sport 
For The Fun Of It. It is in handbook style, in- 
cluding informal rules for twenty outstanding 
sports. The book is an attempt on the part of 
the author to indicate ways that the citizen inter- 
ested in the democracy of sports can find actual 
practice. The author emphasizes sports for the 
fun of it rather than the competitive emphasis of 
winning. Sports Education is a volume based on 
the thesis “That there is no such thing as Physical 
Education: that the program now commonly 
known as Physical Education is in reality a pro- 
gram in sports education.” Mr. Seward C. Staley 
attempts to prove this thesis in his book. The 
volume fits in very effectively with the new em- 
phasis on sports in the present national physical 
fitness program. 

Prentice Hall, Inc. is publishing an entire series 
of books relating to recreational sports. The 
volume by Sonja Henie Wings On My Feet is 
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one of this series. The publishers have catered 
to outstanding professional sports leaders within 
the various fields to edit each volume. In addition 
to a series of definite rules and regulations for the 
sport each volume contains a biographical sketch 
of the outstanding author. 

Along with the present needs of the emergency 
in presenting new and refreshing opportunities for 
recreational activities, Good Times for All Times 
presents an encyclopedia of entertainment. The 
volume is very complete and concrete, covering 
practically all of the general fields of recreation. 
Games The World Around also adds to the volume 
of practical material. The volume presents more 
than four hundred folk games taken from the folk- 
ways of most of the countries throughout the 
world. The book should add greatly in promoting 
international thinking through the play way. ° 
101 Things To Do In Spare Time is a handbook 
with an emphasis toward hobby and handicraft 
activities. The book is entirely practical in nature 
and offers attractive interests in this special field 
of recreation. 

Camping continues to grow in popularity. 
There are very definite trends of increased interest 
in the field of public camping—the attendance 
records at our national, state, and municipal parks 
are indicative of this trend. Bernard S. Mason 
who is an outstanding leader in the field of camping 
adds a very attractive volume to this field in Jud 
Goes Camping. In a narration the author unfolds 
the many arts of camping. It combines a de- 
lightful story with practical information and should 
be of special interest to leaders in stimulating en- 
thusiasm for camping. 

Considerable attention is being given at the 
present time to recreation in industrial com- 
munities especially those growing in mushroom 
fashion due to the extensive expansion of the war 
effort. Planning Industrial Recreation and In- 
dustrial Recreation—Its Development and Present 
Status, two monographs of Purdue University 
under the leadership of Floyd R. Eastwood, are 
very pertinent to this problem. The first volume 
emphasizes the implications and principles in- 
volved in the organization and administration of 
industrial recreation and then devotes the major 
emphasis to planning. The second volume is 
very helpful to industrial leaders initiating a new 
program of recreation for employees. Stress is 
given to standards and evaluation. The case 
study method was used in collecting material. 
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Along with the general growth in the field of 
recreation has come continued progress in the 
training of recreation leaders. Year by year 
more and more colleges and universities mold cur- 
riculum to take care of the training needs. The 
Report of the Third National Conference on the 
College Training of Recreation Leaders considers 
the problem of leadership on the basis of job 
analysis, the undergraduate and graduate cur- 
ricula, training methods, and studies and research. 
The volume is especially noteworthy for the list 
of research that has been done in the field of recrea- 
tion over the past few years. 

In the field of surveys two pieces of work are 
noteworthy, Time On Their Hands and the Fifth 
Volume of the Chicago Recreation Survey. 

Again the American Youth Commission has 
presented to the field a valuable document in 
Time On Their Hands. The book considers the 
leisure time needs of youth against the background 
of modern social changes in the functions of recrea- 
tion they create. Stress is given to the major ob- 
jectives for recreation planning and the volume 
offers specific recommendations as to public policy 
involving local, state, and federal relationships to 
the problem. The Chicago Recreation Commis- 
sion in cooperation with Northwestern University 
has completed its five-volume study of Recreation 
in the City of Chicago. These five volumes form 
the most extensive survey of recreation within a 
municipality that has yet been made. Four 
volumes have been reviewed in previous issues of 
Social Forces. The fifth volume which has just 
come from press is devoted entirely to recom- 
mendations and the summary of findings. The 
recommendations are in a sense a specific objective 
of the whole survey project. They focus atten- 
tion on present conditions and offer opportunities 
for far-reaching future growth. It will be well 
for all recreation leaders to study the volume not 
only as it relates to Chicago but as recommenda- 
tions adjustable to every municipality in the 
United States. 

Harotp D. MEYER 

University of North Carolina 


CHILDREN OF BONDAGE. THE PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NEGRO YOUTH IN THE URBAN SOUTH. 
By Allison Davis and John Dollard. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 299 
pp. $2.25. 

Tue Necro CARAVAN. Writings by American Ne- 
groes. Selected and edited by Sterling A. Brown, 
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Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee. New York: 
The Dryden Press, Inc., 1941. 1082 pp. $4.25, 
Trade Edition; $3.25, Educational Edition. 

12 MrLxion Brack Vorces. A FOLK History OF THE 
NEGRO IN THE Unitep Srares. By Richard 
Wright. Photo-Direction by Edwin Rosskam. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1941. 152 pp. $3.00. 

THE NEGRO IN TENNESSEE, 1865-1880. By Alrutheus 
Ambush Taylor. Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1941. 306 pp. $3.00. 

GuititaH. Necro Lire IN THE CAROLINA SEA Is- 
LANDS. By Mason Crum. Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Duke University Press, 1940. 351 pp. $3.50. 


The production of good, bad, and indifferent 
books on the Negro continues in full force. The 
five books which happen to make up the above 
list represent as many different interests and ap- 
proaches, but all of them deserve a rating of fair 
to excellent. 

The only sociological work represented in our 
list is Children of Bondage, by Davis and Dollard, 
which deals with the personality development of 
Negro youth in the urban South. It is one of the 
studies in the notable series sponsored by the 
American Youth Commission. Other titles deal- 
ing with Negro youth are: In a Minor Key, by 
Ira DeA. Reid; Negro Youth at the Crossways, by 
E. Franklin Frazier; Growing up in the Black Belt, 
by Charles S. Johnson; Color and Human Nature, 
by Warner, Junker, and Adams; and Color, Class 
and Personality, by Robert L. Sutherland. All of 
these have been reviewed or will be reviewed in 
other issues of this journal. 

The theoretical framework of Children of 
Bondage is an outgrowth of Dollard’s previous 
works, Criteria for the Life History, Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town, and Frustration and Aggres- 
sion, and of Davis’ field work in the deep South. 
Based on life-history materials of Negro youth who 
live in New Orleans and Natchez, the book at- 
tempts to describe the process of socialization or 
personality development as it is conditioned by 
the caste and class position of the person. Caste 
is more or less a constant, of course, because all 
Negroes are members of the “lower caste,” but 
membership in the lower, middle, or upper levels 
of Negro society is viewed as the chief determinant 
of personality. That is to say, the goals, punish- 
ments, rewards, etc., which impinge upon the 
child are a function of his class position. The 
authors have presented this point of view and the 
supporting life-history data in terminology which 
is simple and in a style which is certainly far from 
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dull. Beginning with a short chapter on “The 
Mystery of Personality,” they present next the 
case materials of eight Negro adolescents under 
such unacademic titles as “Frightened Amazon,” 
“Nameless Boy,” and “Creole Miss.” There are 
three cases in the bracket called “the lower 
classes,” three in “the middle classes,” one in 
“the upper class,” and one is “a case for the reader 
to try.” The work is concluded with several brief 
chapters which attempt to describe how it feels to 
be lower caste, to tell what social class means, and 
to show the relation of class to home training and 
school learning. 

The concept of class is undoubtedly a good re- 
search tool. It has been used in a loose fashion 
for many years, and it is all to the good that men 
like Warner, Davis, and Dollard refine the concept 
and make it a more usable tool. One wonders, 
however, whether it is not well on the way to 
being pushed beyond its actual potentialities. Is 
this whole class-caste scheme such a recent in- 
vention or revelation that one must refer to it, as 
Davis does in the present book (p. xvi), as “the 
creation of Warner?” Are we now about to wit- 
ness a small flood of literature which rings the 
changes on the nine-class system—that is, three 
main classes, lower, middle, and upper, each of 
which is in turn divided into lower, middle, and 
upper—as a tool for understanding or interpreting 
Negro experiences and race relations? If so, 
may God pity the Negro youth! They are handi- 
capped enough already, and it is just as well that 
they remain ignorant of a sociological system which 
emphasizes the statics of class and caste. “It 
is precisely because the family and its clique can 
teach the child only the behavior of their own class 
that most individuals are unable to change their 
class position even in the course of a life-time” 
(p. 262). 

The Negro Caravan, edited by Sterling Brown 
and associates, is a notable anthology of the 
writings of American Negroes. A vast improve- 
ment over such collections as Anthology of Ameri- 
can Negro Literature (edited by Calverton) and 
Readings from Negro Authors (edited by Cromwell, 
Turner, and Dykes), it should stand for many years 
as a condensed “library” of Negro literature. The 
present work includes selections ranging in time 
from early Negro writers such as Phillis Wheatley 
and Jupiter Hammon up to the recent fiction of 
Richard Wright and the sociological writings of 
such men as Charles S. Johnson and E. Franklin 


Frazier. The selections are grouped into eight 
sections, each section is headed by a critical intro- 
duction, and each author’s work is prefaced by a 
biographical note. The compilers have evidently 
put an enormous amount of work into this volume. 
Many significant but hitherto little-known writings 
of Negroes have been included so that for the first 
time they are easily accessible to the general reader. 
All in all, The Negro Caravan is a remarkable mosaic 
of the thought, experience, and character of the 
Negro in relation to the American scene. 

Richard Wright, the talented young author of 
Uncle Tom’s Children and Native Son, presents 
12 Million Black Voices as “a folk history of the 
Negro in the United States.” One who knows 
that the census recognizes almost thirteen million 
“Negroes” and who has heard various Negroes 
claim fourteen or fifteen million of their race as 
the correct number is at once struck by that 
phrase, ‘12 million.” Wright is very frank about 
it. He says the. his book “intentionally does not 
include in its consideration those areas of Negro 
life which comprise the so-called ‘talented tenth,’ 
or the isolated islands of mulatto leadership which 
are still to be found in many parts of the South, 
or the growing and influential Negro middle-class 
professional and business men of the North who 
have, for the past thirty years or more, formed a 
sort of liaison corps between the whites and the 
blacks.” Their omission “does not imply any 
invidious judgment,” says Wright, but merely 
“an effort to simplify a depiction of a complex 
movement of a debased feudal folk toward a 
twentieth-century urbanization.” In a moving 
poetic prose which frequently reaches heights of 
lyrical beauty, Wright sketches the “tortuous 
upstream journey” of the black masses in four 
parts which are entitled: “Our Strange Birth,” 
“Tnheritors of Slavery,” “Death on the City 
Pavements,” and “Men in the Making.” 

12 Million Black Voices presents no new facts, 
but it is an excellent interpretive document of its 
kind. Ideologically it is interesting in that it 
frankly turns its back on race and portrays the 
plight and progress of the Negro masses as a phase 
of class struggle. The book is about half text and 
half photographs. Edwin Rosskam has done an 
excellent job of photo-editing. Practically all of 
the photographs were selected from the files of the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Professor Taylor, of Fisk University, who has a 
special interest in the reconstruction period and 
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who is already known for The Negro in South 
Carolina During Reconstruction and other works, 
contributes a new book entitled The Negro in 
Tennessee, 1865-1880. The author is well ac- 
quainted with federal and state documents as well 
as secondary sources, and he has produced an 
excellent piece of work. At the close of the Civil 
War, Tennessee, like the other Southern states, 
faced the problem of defining the status of the 
Negro. After a period during which the radical 
reconstructionists were in the saddle and the 
Negro was a potent force in state politics, the 
forces for white supremacy reasserted themselves 
and to a great extent undid the work of recon- 
struction. Taylor’s work is more than a political 
history. It contains chapters on the Negro’s 
economic progress, education, religious movements, 
recreation, and emigration. 

Gullah, by Professor Mason Crum, of the Duke 
University Department of Religion, is a study of 
Negro life in the South Carolina Sea Islands. The 
author was born in that region, of an old slave- 
holding family, and claims as a part of his heritage 
“an abiding affection for colored people every- 
where.” His first five chapters deal with the 
Carolina low country, the Sea Islands, the planta- 
tions, the Gullah world of nature, and the black 
people. Except for the last-named chapter, the 
Negro enters the picture only incidentally and 
occasionally. Then follow chapters on the Gullah 
dialect, the spirituals and their cultural back- 
ground, the religious training of the slaves, life on 
the old rice plantations, and the hardships of 
slavery. Finally there are two chapters which 
deal with the occupation of the Port Royal region 
by federal troops early in the Civil War and the 
course of the experiment of selling off the con- 
fiscated plantations in small holdings to the freed- 
men. The author writes well, and his book is 
interesting reading, although he has added rela- 
tively little to our knowledge of the area or of the 
Gullah Negroes. What he has really given us is 
a series of sketches, some of them historical and 
some contemporary, seasoned with appreciation 
and with a touch of nostalgia. 

One is struck afresh with the difficulty of writing 
a social history which really tells something about 
the Negroes themselves. As in many other books, 
we see the Negro mainly as he is portrayed in 
documents left by white people and we are able to 
interpret his thoughts and experiences only in a 
second- or third-hand way. The fault is largely 
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in the type and amount of source materials avail- 
able, but is partly a matter of point of view or 
ideology. In the chapter on hardships of slavery, 
for example, Professor Crum is speaking not se 
much of the hardships of the slaves themselves as 
of the white people’s problems, their worries over 
slave discipline and insurrections—that is, their 
reaction to the Negro’s reaction to slavery. The 
author’s list of sources is fair, but one misses any 
mention of a number of sources that might have 
yielded good material, such as the two great docu- 
ment collections edited by Catterall and Donnan, 
Woodson’s The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in 
His Letters Written During the Crisis, 1800-1860, 
and slave biographies such as Jacob Stroyer’s 
My Life in the South. 
Guy B. JoHNSON 
University of North Carolina 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
By Eliza Atkins Gleason. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. 218 pp. $2.50. Tables. 


This book is one continual though excellently 
documented cry for a reform of the free public 
library service in the South, not only for the 
Negro’s sake but for the sake of abolishing the 
evils of ignorance and cultural ostracism which 
beset certain of the majority as well as of the 
minority group of Americans in some parts of the 
South. The free public library is certainly an 
extension of our national educational system, no 
matter whether its support comes from state or 
federal sources. 

Dr. Gleason’s volume is a handy package of 
facts on the particular and the general defects of 
reader services to Negroes in most of the southern 
states. At the same time the work stands as an 
indictment of the general provisions for Negro 
education in those regions, since library services 
for Negroes are necessarily bound up with the 
concerns of public education in any section of the 
country where they are a large percentage of the 
population. As proof of this the author adduces 
the same racial and economic controls and restric- 
tions for such services as are currently exercised 
over state and municipal relationships with Negro 
education throughout the region under review. 
We learn very early in this quite readable little 
volume that the general laws and customs which 
guarantee public library facilities to others “on 
equal terms” have not thus far included the Negro. 
The Negro in this as in numberless other matters 
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has been made the subject of special consideration, 
Even the Constitution in its historic amendments 
directly affecting the rights and guarantees of 
Negro citizenship is found to be sufficiently general 
in wording to permit flagrant violations by state 
laws and practices against the intent of those 
amendments. 

From the varied legal status of free public library 
service in the South spring all the diverse measures 
and half-measures operated to meet or to avoid 
meeting the reader demands of the Negro popula- 
tion. The author cites four major forms of govern- 
mental organization under which local services to 
Negro readers are operated: (1) The Negro branch 
library, (2) the Negro library station, (3) the in- 
dependent Negro library, and (4) service for the 
Negro through the regular library channels. The 
author has found none of these sufficiently dis- 
tributed or supported nor is there enough recogni- 
tion given their usefulness by either white or 
Negro authority in the states where they exist. 
It needs no extensive investigation to show that 
the second and third of these types of organized 
service are mere by-products of those conditions 
which make the fourth type so rare throughout 
the South. Yet, when one reads in this book that, 
on the basis of Negro population, Georgia in 1935 
with 1,071,115 Negroes was fulfilling only 15.20 
percent of their library requirements and that 
Mississippi with 1,009,718 could satisfy no more 
than 4.68 percent of the Negro group, it becomes 
evident that the separate library station and the 
independent Negro library may even become in 
time the dead appendage of all that goes under the 
name of free public library service in the South. 

We can say nothing here about Dr. Gleason’s 
discoveries concerning the sources and the ap- 
portionment of money for the establishment and 
maintenance of Negro library service in the South. 
But it is an interesting sidelight that according to 
the author the failure to maintain separate budgets 
in the administration of Negro and white library 
requirements violates the logic of a segregated 
system on which the free public library has de- 
veloped in the South. In view of the unquestion- 
able separateness of the main library and Negro 
branch activity, good administration would seem 
to advise that separate budgets be kept. 

This publication is the first penetrating study 
which reveals the location, cost, and administration 
of public library service for Negroes in the thirteen 
southern States. It might well serve as a hand- 


book from which the various neglectful com- 
munities might begin the reform mentioned at the 
outset of this review. 
Dorotny B. PoRTER 
Howard University 


Or Men AND WomMEN. By Pearl S. Buck. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1941. 203 pp. 
$2.00. 

THe Wruitmncs OF MARGARET Futter. Selected 
and edited by Mason Wade. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1941. 608 pp. $5.00. 

WoMEN IN Cycies oF CULTURE. By Anna de Koven. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 333 pp. 
$3.50. Illustrated. 

WOMEN IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF HINDUISM. 
By Mildreth Worth Pinkham. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1941. 239 pp. $2.75. 

WOMEN AND THE West. A Sort Socrar History. 
By William Forrest Sprague. Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1940. 294 pp. $3.50. 

My Narrow Istze. THE Story oF A MopERN WOMAN 
IN JAPAN. By Sumie Seo Mishima. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1941. 280 pp. $2.75. 
Illustrated. 


Of Men and Women is an unusual book and aside 
from the incentive of its authorship it should win 
the attention of thoughtful American women, 
In the background of her knowledge of the different 
Chinese setting, Pearl Buck takes a fresh view of 
the relationship of women and men in the United 
States. Impressed by what she believes is a funda- 
mental emotional insecurity here of men and 
women in their association with each other, she 
seeks to trace the causes of this and the remedy. 
In contrast to the Chinese home the American is 
made up of a triangular relationship of men, 
women, and children which means that when suc- 
cessful adjustment fails to occur there is no means 
of escape from the intolerable situation of 
emotional disunion other than by tragic separation. 
The American traditions are still backward as 
they concern woman’s social independence. 
Meanwhile we educate women without offering 
opportunity to them to express their training in 
personal fulfillment. The man has the advantage 
of the social pressure that forces him to work or 
be made to feel shame. Women on the contrary 
may live a life of idleness without any sense of 
guilt. Men as well as women need to be educated 
for monogamy. At present women fulfill them- 
selves by having babies and men in destroying 
them through war. Men love war because it helps 
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them" force women to retreat socially. The way 
out of our present unsatisfactory man-woman 
relationship is education, a new type of prepara- 
tion for life which will enable men and women to 
enjoy each other while each is an equal partner of 
the other. 

Mason Wade who has already given us his ex- 
cellent biography of Margaret Fuller now adds a 
collection of her writings including her books 
Summer on the Lakes, Women in the Nineteenth 
Century, her best known writing, representative 
essays on criticism, and some of her letters. It is 
a valuable source book for those interested in 
women’s contributions to American life. 

Women in Cycles of Culture portrays the in- 
fluence of various famous women as illustrators of 
the thesis of the book that “Women have obtained 
their greatest influence in the lands and periods 
where the platonic ideals have been predominant.” 
The student of marriage will be especially in- 
terested in the author’s discussion of the trouba- 
dours. The period covered ranges from women 
of antiquity to that of Madame de LaFayette. 
The value of the book is increased by its con- 
siderable bibliography, especially that dealing with 
the troubadours which, of course, includes the 
authoritative contribution of Justin H. Smith. 

The East and West are never so far apart as 
when they attempt to define the proper status of 
women. In both cultures, the chief source of the 
influences that establish the position of women is 
religion. The author of Women in the Sacred 
Scriptures of Hinduism during several years of 
residence in India came to feel that the social 
situation of the Indian women was in great measure 
the consequences of the teachings of the sacred 
literature and she became interested in exploring 
these in order to discover the sources of the ideas 
that have come to restrict the life of women and to 
resist change. 

She recognized that there were other factors 
involved such as climate, geography, and folklore, 
but decided to commit herself to the study of 
these sacred writings. This scholarly volume is 
the product of her interest. It is written without 
feelings of antagonism toward the Hindu doctrine, 
but as an objective searching for facts. 

The insight of the Hindu into all matters sexual 
will lead students of marriage and the family to 
welcome this painstaking examination of the 
Hindu scriptures. The author shows that if this 
literature can be held responsible for much of the 
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cruelties and limitations placed upon Indian 
women it also must be credited with emphasis 
upon companionship and love between the sexes, 
and the sanctity of the family, and with the ad- 
vocacy of sexual purity and reverence of mother- 
hood. The author traces the influences of the 
religious books as encouraging child marriage, 
infant mortality, enforced prostitution, and other 
problems that concern the interests of women. 

Women and the West is an attempt to portray 
the development of woman’s status as it moves 
forward with the on-going American frontier. 
The book discusses social conditions as they affect 
woman and the advancement of her status. Be- 
ginning with the colonial situation, it carries us to 
the opening of the last West, the Final Suffrage 
Victory, and in the last chapter gives us an ap- 
praisal of the social significance of this movement 
toward greater freedom for women. Interesting 
illustrative material appears in the Appendix. 
This, it seems, is the most valuable part of the 
book. 

This story of a career woman in Japan—My 
Narrow Isle—is both in form and in content a 
book of extraordinary fascination. As a record of 
domestic tragedies due to the unescapable collision 
of well-meaning people, it ranks with the Greek 
classics. As a portrayal of the confusions and 
conflicts of the Japanese people in the grip of a 
rapidly and relentlessly changing culture, it pro- 
vides sociological insight of the greatest sig- 
nificance, especially to the American conscious of 
present international possibilities. The book not 
only holds one’s interest but captivates the mem- 
ory. Again and again the reader will find himself 
thinking over the experiences of this very brave, 
able, American-trained Japanese who, forced into 
doubt through her futile attempts to compromise 
two radically different backgrounds, could not 
escape questioning not only whether her exposure 
to American civilization had been for her fortunate, 
but even whether European culture has been bene- 
ficial to the life of her people. 

ErNEsT R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


Sociotocy. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. 
O’Connor. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1940. 387 pp. $2.00. 

Soctat OrperR. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. 
O’Connor. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1941. 703 pp. $3.00. 
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In these two textbooks, Willigan and O’Connor 
have attempted to outline the Christian sociolo- 
gist’s position both in a theoretical and practical 
sense. Though the volumes are prepared 
primarily for textbooks for the two-semester, 
introductory course in sociology for Catholic or 
other Christian institutions, they may also prove 
stimulating particularly for the Catholic layman 
and priest as well as the Christian social worker. 
From the standpoint of sociological theory, 
methodology, and contemporary social problems, 
the material and the presentation is far inferior to, 
while being in part a hurried digest of, such texts 
as those published by Ross, Ellwood, Ogburn, 
Bossard, and other non-Catholic sociologists. 

Sociology, according to the authors, represents 
an effort “to collate the fundamental tenets of 
Christianity with the most recent findings of 
modern sociological research.” In pursuing this 
goal, the authors center their attention upon man’s 
nature and his réle in social life. The first ten 
chapters are typically Catholic, dealing primarily 
with man’s body, soul, mind, his social nature and 
his creative, productive, and protective culture. 
About 100 pages are devoted to a digested, simpli- 
fied, and inadequate treatment of social processes, 
social interaction, and social control. For ex- 
ample, one page is devoted to each of these pro- 
cesses: co-operation, accommodation, assimilation, 
competition, communication, and socialization; 
one-half page is given to conflict; while stratifica- 
tion, acculturation, amalgamation, and other 
processes are not mentioned. Such subjects as 
compulsory health insurance, public health medi- 
cine, sickness and society, the community’s obliga- 
tions, public agencies, waste, and consumer 
education, discussed in the chapter on “Social 
Processes,” are misfits and should logically be 
reserved for the volume on Social Order, or else 
should be placed in the final section on ‘“Man’s 
Solutions of the Social Problem.” Sociology 
shows hasty preparation but efforts to present 
scientifically certain sociological and statistical 
data concerning American social life. 

Social Order, while being an endeavor to rework 
in a sociological fashion the conclusions of sixteen 
American prelates on The Church and Social Order, 
presents the Thomistic concept of order interpreted 
in a democratic frame of reference. Whereas St. 
Thomas would uphold a “composite” form of 
government, Willigan and O’Connor identify 
Catholicism with democracy. With this general 


principle of social Catholicism set forth in the 
first 200 pages, the authors proceed to discuss 
social problems and social reconstruction in the 
last 400 pages. Though Social Order is the title 
of the volume and the term is a part of every 
chapter title, the meaning and real significance of 
the term itself is never discussed. In fact, only 
five pages are devoted in any specific manner to 
the concept under discussion. The title of the 
volume, for all practical and academic purposes, is 
very misleading, for it has neither the singularly 
ethical and Christian bent relative to social order 
which we find in the works of Monsignor John A. 
Ryan or Joseph Husslein, S.J., nor the strictly 
sociological emphasis upon social order which we 
find presented in the works of Ellwood, Cooley, 
Ross, Ogburn, Sutherland, or even in the works of 
the formal sociologists. Instead the volume is an 
attempted synthesis of social Catholicism and 
non-Catholic sociological methods and theory. 
As such, it will have little appeal for many non- 
Catholic sociologists who have, for the most part, 
been schooled less in ethical principles than in 
actual sociological theory. It will, however, 
appeal to many non-Catholics, for the value of the 
book is enhanced by the charts and tables which 
present representative trends in social phenomena 
in the United States. Had more time been given 
to research and more attention placed upon ac- 
curacy of statistical presentation, the volume 
would prove more popular and fewer criticisms 
would be leveled against it. 

There are many attractive features about the 
two volumes. Each section contains a preview 
and a summary; a glossary appears in the back of 
the book; and questions and bibliographical mate- 
rials are very carefully worked out. 

The reviewer realizes the difficulties facing the 
authors of these two volumes; he knows the limita- 
tions under which they work and publish. This 
is due, on the one hand, to a lack of cooperation 
among the Catholic sociologists themselves and on 
the other to the unscientific, biased, and prejudiced 
attitudes of the non-Catholic sociologist. The 
Catholic sociologist, because he is usually a sincere 
Christian, if for no other reason, has a definite 
contribution to make to sociology; and he is just 
beginning to stand upon his own feet. These 
two volumes are representative of the potentialities 
of Catholic sociological theory and the general 
Catholic approach. Though these volumes are 
not everything that non-Catholic sociologists or 
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many Catholic sociologists or even the authors 
would desire them to be, they represent a pro- 
gressive step forward in the development of 
Catholic sociological theory. 
MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 
Albion College 


Sociotocy or Law. By Georges Gurvitch. New 
York: Philosophical Library and Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1942. 309 pp. $3.75. 


There is no doubt but what every social science 
would benefit enormously from a clearly developed 
statement of a productive sociology of law. A 
first task of such a sociology would be to achieve a 
lucid, understandable, serviceable definition of 
law and an exposition of the relations between law 
and all normative phenomena not included in the 
definition. There is also no doubt of the eminent 
authority which Dr. Gurvitch brings to bear on 
this subject. He has been General Secretary of 
the International Institute of Sociology of Law, 
1931-1940, which has published Archives de 
Sociologie Juridique (25 volumes) and Annuaires 
des Congre (4 volumes), and he has written ex- 
tensively in the field. 

Unfortunately, if any scientist can exceed the 
lawyer in the disposition to bog down in a termi- 
nological morass of his own making, it is the 
sociologist. Put the two together, and the reader 
has really tough going. Add to this the charac- 
teristic imprecision and vagueness of so many 
sociological concepts, the almost universal! 
tendency among sociologists to construct elaborate 
conceptual systems composed of amorphous and 
ill-defined categories (Dr. Gurvitch discovers 162 
kinds of law in one of his three divisions of the 
subject), and the literate social scientist is likely 
to seek elsewhere for enlightenment. An addi- 
tional factor is that Dr. Gurvitch insists that 
“the Sociology of Law is a part of the sociology 
of the human spirit’’; a factor which produces no 
end of trouble for accurate objective thinking. 

This criticism is by way of warning the prospec- 
tive reader what to expect. Dr. Gurvitch ex- 
amines the problems of the sociology of law, and 
the ideas of its forerunners and founders—both 
European and American. This takes two-thirds 
of the book and is a useful survey of the develop- 
ment of thought in the field and brings to light 
many of the difficult problems met. The reader, 
however, may well be advised to start with chapter 
two (p. 198) and examine the author’s own ideas 
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which are set forth in a tri-partite division: “Sys- 
tematic Sociology of Law (Microsociology of 
Law),” “Differential Sociology of Law (Jural 
Typology of Particular Groupings and Legal 
Typology of All-Inclusive Societies),” and 
“Genetic Sociology of Law.” This will at once 
give the reader an idea of the structure Dr. Gur- 
vitch is working toward and some notion of the 
weaknesses of the sociological analysis which he is 
using for a foundation. Needless to say, Dr. 
Gurvitch’s discussion has many profound insights 
and makes many substantial contributions. It 
does not, in this reviewer’s opinion, result in a 
viable sociology of law. 

It is further regrettable that a book which 
devotes nearly two-thirds of its space to a review 
of the literature of the field provides neither an 
index nor an organized bibliography. There is a 
preface by Roscoe Pound. 

HARVEY PINNEY 

New York University 


VILLAGES AND Towns AS SociraL PATTERNS. A 
Study of the Processes and Forms of Societal 
Transformation and Progress. By Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. Calcutta: Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co. 
Ltd., 1941. 685 pp. Price Rs. Fifteen. 


In his preface, Dr. Sarkar states that he is using 
villages and towns “as pegs on which to hang the 
topics relating to sociation.” His fundamental 
theme is “the social relations, reconstructions or 
remakiigs that constitute progress.” 

By way of preparing the ground for his theory 
of progress, Dr. Sarkar makes a critical reexamina- 
tion of the central theories of Ténnies, Spengler, 
and Sorokin, and shows how these men were mis- 
led by the temptations of dichotomy or “totali- 
tarian antithesis.” He develops the thesis that 
the division of world history or social and cultural 
dynamics into monistically determined epochs 
“is liable to be unfactual and metaphysical and 
therefore fallacious.”” While conceding the neces- 
sity of distinguishing various forms of social life, 
he considers that “for the purposes of under- 
standing the factual societal relations in a realistic 
manner the theorist as well as the practical worker 
will have to proceed with modifications and ex- 
ceptions, nay, with virtual rejections of the 
dichotomy” (p. 12). 

In his treatment of the sociology of urbanization 
and “hyper-urbanization,” Dr. Sarkar reviews 
country-town, village-city, rural-urban differences 
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in the perspective of history, politics, geography, 
economics, race, sex, and folkways. He emerges 
with the generalization that no generalizations of a 
dichotomic nature can be made because of the 
universality of patterns of sociation. The 
Typenlehre or ideal-type sociologies are dismissed 
as having only logical or heuristic value, as being 
guilty of monistic determinism. The culture- 
civilization, soul-intellect, sensate-ideational cycle 
interpretations of societal development are re- 
jected on the ground that both elements of these 
antitheses are present at all times and there is no 
justification for ascribing ascendancy to either at 
any time. Marx is charged with economic deter- 
minism, Durkheim with “societarianism,”’ Weber 
with fallacious typology, Freud with “sexological 
determinism,” and others with faults of a similar 
monomaniacal nature. There is room for dis- 
agreement as to the mono-determinism of some of 
these men, but Sarkar finds them ignoring the 
continuity of mental evolution and in effect deny- 
ing the “complexity of the mental gestalt at every 
stage of human existence.” 

Having established the “plurality of causes,” 
the “intermixture of effects,” and the general 
ubiquity of “relativities” whereby good and evil 
are always changing in form, Sarkar proceeds to 
induce from his observations on towns and villages 
a theory of progress as “creative disequilibrium.” 
It goes something like this. The antitheses which 
have been identified by Ténnies, Marx, Spengler, 
Sorokin, and the rest do actually exist, but not as 
dominant or determining factors of societal trans- 
formation. Rather, all of these and many more 
coexist at all times, not with alternating or cyclical 
ascendancy, but in continuous disequilibrium. 
Progress is “a condition of perpetual unrest and 
eternal conflict between what is and what is not.” 
It is “indefinite and indeterminate,” “eternally 
evolving.” 

Sarkar sees a similarity between his theory and 
Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, but distinguishes them 
in this manner. 


In the Hegelian dialectic there is an alleged syn- 
thesis which comprises both thesis and antithesis. 
This synthesis becomes later a thesis and is confronted 
with a new antithesis. In the doctrine of creative 
disequilibrium the synthesis is more apparent than 
real. It is nothing more than a phase of the eternal 
conflicts between the thesis and the antithesis... . 
The two orders of antithetic phenomena go on eternally 
from phase to phase. In case each subsequent phase 


be described as a synthesis in reference to a preceding 
phase or a thesis to a new emerging antithesis one is at 
liberty to do so. (p. 522) 


Although at first blush the Sarkar theory may 
appear to explain the unremitting flow of social 
change and the persistence of unrest more satis- 
factorily than the dialectic theory does, on closer 
consideration it seems to miss an important point. 
Whereas conflict as an abstraction may be uni- 
versal and eternal, it is manifested in pluralistic 
form, as conflicts, not as conflict in general. These 
specific conflicts, the votes-for-women conflict 
for example, do often if not always have resolu- 
tions which are recognizable as syntheses. There 
is just a chance that Dr. Sarkar may be himself 
slightly tarred with the monistic brush. 

It is something of a mental challenge to under- 
stand the “conflict between what is and what is 
not,” when the what is not does not even exist by 
virtue of its very designation. It may be unfair 
to interpret Sarkar as referring here to an alleged 
conflict between something and nothing. He gives 
some examples which are real enough, but others 
which are not. Among the latter are the 
antitheses, death and immortality, darkness and 
light, the real and the unreal, which it is not 
possible to visualize in conflict except allegorically, 
On these points, he could perhaps do with a little 
Marxian materialism. 

In his final chapter, Dr. Sarkar makes a con- 
cession to the improvement-implications of the 
idea of progress by introducing Vaihinger’s philos- 
ophy of the “‘as-if.”” This provides the necessary 
“fictions” on which ideals and value judgments 
are constructed. What is and what is not are 
rendered into “haves” and “have-nots.” 


In every social pattern of today as of yesterday,— 
in the rural areas as well as the urban,—it is not the 
“haves” but the “have-nots” who create culture or 
civilization, i.e., the ‘‘as-ifs,”’ fictions, ideals in progress. 
The “haves” represent the status quo, the “have-nots” 
embody the creative disequilibrium that challenges the 
status quo. In the “haves” the world sees the fatigue 
of age and the inertia of tradition. The “have-nots,” 
on the contrary, exhibit the creativities of youth and 
the dynamics of adventure. . . . It is the triumph of the 
have-nots over the haves that constitutes progress in 
every region or race as well as in every epoch. (p. 647) 


In this form, progress as conflict becomes prog- 
ress as the products of successful conflict on a 
moving base of good and evil, right and wrong. 
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In many ways, it makes an engaging theory of 
progress. Certainly, it eliminates the objection- 
able elements of Spengler and Sorokin, who, 
though using different approaches and methods 
both arrive at the same conclusion, namely that 
decadence characterizes the modern era. 

It is not possible to do justice to this volume 
with a few remarks and quotations. The work 
has a tremendous range. Dr. Sarker on the 
sociology of imperialism, on the causation, forms, 
and varieties of socialism, on comparative 
urbanism, on the process of “municipalization” 
merits attention if not unconditional endorsement. 
His sociological treatment of India is important 
and enlightening. He has a proclivity for making 
words—“plannification,” “uptodatization,” “ep- 
ochification,” “groupification,” “despotocracy,” 
“albinocracy,”’ to name only a few. This is men- 
tioned more as an oddity than a fault. A man 
who has published in English, Bengali, French, 
Italian, and German is entitled to a few linguistic 
liberties so long as his meaning is clear. 

Hope TISDALE 

University of North Carolina 


EpvucaTIonaL Socrotocy. By Frederick E. Bolton 
and John E. Corbally. New York: American Book 
Company, 1941. 632 pp. $3.00. 


Why called “Educational Sociology?” The 
term is justified by the authors, both in the field 
of education, on the analogy of such compounds 
as navigational astronomy, engineering physics 
and industrial chemistry (p. 5), but there is this 
difference: These sciences apply the facts, laws, 
and principles of the basic science indicated, to a 
particular field. The analogy would suggest that 
in educational sociology we would have an applica- 
tion of the concepts and generalizations of general 
sociology to education. There is nothing of the 
sort in this test, however. There is not a single 
reference or citation in footnotes, bibliography, 
or index to a book in the field of general sociology. 
The nearest approach is a reference to a chapter 
on religion in Bogardus’ History of Social Thought 
(p. 313). | 

The only indication that either of the authors 
is familiar with the field of general sociology is a 
list of topics taken mostly from Chapter I, 
Sumner’s Folkways, which the authors say “would 
enlist little interest on the part of most students 
beginning the subject,” and another list of topics 
which we are told are often found in textbooks on 
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educational sociology but belong, rather, in books 
on pure sociology (p. 7). No references are given 
in either case. 

How little of sociology is contained in educa- 
tional sociology as interpreted by the authors, is 
shown by the following “objectives” (p. 5): (1) 
to understand the meaning and importance of 
socialmindedness in their everyday thinking and 
activities; (2) to have a new meaning of democracy, 
especially of the duties and responsibilities of the 
individual citizen in a democracy; (3) to evaluate 
the needs of democracy; (4) to understand and 
appreciate why public education has been estab- 
lished and maintained in our democracy; (5) to 
learn what public education has contributed to 
the upbuilding of democracy; (6) to know when 
education is functioning socially; (7) to solve the 
problems of guidance of pupils in the schools; 
(8) to know how to utilize given subject matter in 
the curriculum so as to yield social values; (9) 
to gain a keener professional attitude toward teach- 
ing; (10) to have a profound belief in the worth- 
whileness of the teaching profession. 

Another evidence of the difference in point of 
view of the authors and most sociologists is in the 
large use of value judgments other than with refer- 
ence to means as related to ends. A cursory read- 
ing of the first few chapters suggests that the word 
“should” is used more than almost any other one 
word—fifteen times, for example, on a little more 
than one page listing typical questions for dis- 
cussion. 

The following “samples” indicate how little 
there is in common in this text and in texts in 
general sociology: ““Why should democracy estab- 
lish and support public education?” “Should 
public education be maintained by local districts, 
the county, the state, or the Federal Government?” 
“How should control of public education be divided 
among these divisions?” Now just how is general 
sociology involved in these questions? If not, 
why are they included in a text in educational 
sociology? There is this possible answer: If a 
social group should come to agreement as to a goal 
of cooperative endeavor, sociology might well assist 
in formulating a program looking to the attain- 
ment of the goal and criticize various suggested 
items in the program. Other social sciences would 
assist also. The above questions involve eco- 
nomics and political science even more than 
sociology. Whatever part of the answers falls 
within the scope of sociology would clearly fall 
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within the scope of educational sociology, for it 
would be the application of facts and generaliza- 
tions of sociology to problems lying within the 
field of education. 

The following section headings give some idea 
of the scope of this text in Educational Sociology: 
Meaning and Functions of Educational Sociology; 
Democracy and Education; National Agencies of 
Democratic Education; Contributory Agencies in 
Democratic Education; Some Antisocial Problems 
in Society (education and crime alone being con- 
sidered); Larger Social and Vocational Aspects 
of Education. 

This book, we are told, is intended as a first text 
in educational sociology without any prerequisites. 
If a student had by any chance taken a course in 
introductory sociology first, he would be puzzled 
to discover any relationship between the two 
courses; if he had only this course in educational 
sociology he would have a very erroneous idea of 
the nature and scope of sociology. 

L. M. BRISTOL 

University of Florida 


THE SECOND YEARBOOK OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL 
METHODOLOGY. Booxs AND REviEws. Edited by 
Oscar Krisen Buros. Highland Park, New Jersey: 
The Gryphon Press, 1941. 383 pp. $5.00. 


This Second Yearbook of Research and Statistical 
Methodology is a much more ambitious undertaking 
than was the earlier volume published in 1938. 
The scope has been broadened from a major 
emphasis on education and psychology to an at- 
tempt “to include methodology books in all fields” 
(p. xvi). The Yearbook lists 359 books with 
1652 book reviews from 283 journals. To detail 
here the purpose, value, and limitations of this 
compilation would be superfluous since the editor 
has done it so adequately in his Preface. In fact, 
no fair evaluation of this compendium can be made 
without a careful reading of Dr. Buros’ intro- 
ductory statement in which he has not only at- 
tempted an objective appraisal of his work but has 
indicated ways in which the Yearbook might be 
enlarged and made more useful. 

However, since a primary purpose of the Year- 
book is to give “assistance in selecting modern 
textbooks,” (p. xv) it might not be amiss to em- 
phasize that, to the uninitiated, book reviews can 
prove confusing rather than enlightening, particu- 
larly in the selection of a text. This is apt to be 
true especially when the volume has been reviewed 


widely and variously, as in the case of Manuel C. 
Elmer’s Social Research—to choose one at random 
from the Yearbook. The Classified Index to Books 
is of value in placing the book in its major field, 
but there remains to be known something about 
the author and his qualifications for the task, the 
reviewer and his possible biases, and the editorial 
policies of the journal in which the review ap- 
peared. It isnot suggested that Dr. Buros expand 
his Yearbook to include these data which are a 
part of the equipment of the mature scholar, but 
that the inexperienced teacher or student inform 
himself on these points before he makes his evalua- 
tion or selection. 

In addition to the expanded content, the format 
of the Yearbook has been much improved in reada- 
bility and attractiveness. Valuable, too, are the 
numerous indexes. However, the surname of the 
author in parenthesis following the title of each 
book in the Index of Titles, and a designation or 
separation of authors and reviewers in the Index 
of Names would add to the usefulness. With its 
increasing value to a wider group of teachers and 
students, it is to be hoped that Dr. Buros will 
receive the financial support needed to continue 
and develop a service so ably begun. 

KATHARINE JOCHER 

University of North Carolina 


An ApacHE Lire-Way. By Morris E. Opler. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 479 
pp. $5.00. 


“Apache” is a word charged with violence. 
Even to a later generation which is beginning to 
forget the hard-riding Geronimo and the cam- 
paigns of General Miles it implies savagery and 
lurking death on the deserts of the last frontier. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Chiricahua 
Apache, Geronimo’s own people, are known largely 
as a picturesque clatter of hoofs across a vital page 
or two of our history. The hoof-beats die out in 
the trapped silence of captivity. No one has 
heard much of the Apache since. On the whole 
they have been sedulously avoided by ethnologists. 

Dr. Opler’s intensive study of the economic, 
social, and religious institutions of the Chiricahua 
serves, almost at one stroke, to remedy this gap 
in our ethnological information and to make these 
people one of our better known tribes. The 
memoirs of Indian agents and laymen unac- 
quainted with the social structure of primitive 
life had left something to be desired in this direc- 
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tion. If, in this work, there are fewer rifle shots 
and war reminiscences, the reader is amply rec- 
ompensed in solid knowledge of the more natural 
and even tenor of a primitive existence. 

The author has sought to present his material 
in the order in which it would be experienced by 
a growing Apache child, so that the reader escapes 
some of the strangeness of being precipitated 
directly into a foreign world. Instead, says Dr. 
Opler, “the attempt has been made to convey an 
appreciation of first awareness to the culture, of 
initial contacts with its precepts, of the steady 
pressure by which it shapes its carriers, and of 
the adjustments to its demands, obligations, and 
satisfactions which the individual accepts. I have 
sought in this manner to shift the emphasis from 
strange externals to more...important... 
purposes.” 

This attempt, in the reviewer’s opinion, has 
been preeminently successful. It might well serve 
as a model for other monographs and release them 
from a more rigid and often boring pattern. Gen- 
uinely readable, the work gains in animation and 
reality by the author’s skilful use, throughout, of 
direct quotations from informants. It could 
readily be used for student reading not alone in 
anthropology, but in other branches of the social 
sciences for, unlike many ethnological monographs, 
it is not weighted down with linguistic terms and 
technical verbiage which are often a hindrance to 
enjoyment by any except a relatively few 
specialists. 

Who, then, were these people who fought and 
ran and lived to fight again; who, paltry in terms of 
numbers, consistently out-maneuvered thousands 
of government troops ranging the whole Southwest 
in search of them? What was their Spartan 
training? What was the secret of their survival? 

Sparse hunting was eked out by desert fare in 
regions where a white man would have starved. 
Screw beans, the fruit of the prickly pear and giant 
cactus, the seed of pig weed and sun-flower, sumac 
berries and choke cherries, all these, and many 
more were harvested. These were the tart and 
acrid sources of their sustenance. Habitation 
sites, as befits mobile and inveterate raiders, were 
always as concealed as possible. A child early 
learned who his people’s enemies were. As a 
youth he practised exercises to strengthen his 
running powers and endurance, learned to be re- 
sourceful and self-sufficient. Burning sage might 
be placed on his skin and left to consume to ash. 
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He would not flinch. This was not the sadism of 
cruel parents. It was paternal care—that a lad 
might meet with warrior dignity the hard years 
stretching ahead. Not for nothing did an in- 
formant state “There are no death songs for a 
Chiricahua. Our war songs urge the men to go 
forward....” The comment epitomizes, in a 
sense, this culture of border wanderers, who gave 
and received death freely, found time, like other 
men for the brief ephemeral pleasures of home and 
family, and died as they had lived, with the whole 
wide world for enemy. 
LorEN C. EISELEY 
University of Kansas 


THe CHINA oF CuIANG K’ar-SHEK. A POLITICAL 
Stupy. By Paul M. A. Linebarger. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1941. 449 pp. $2.50. 

THE EvoLuTion oF CHINESE SociAL THouGcHT. By 
Chieng Fu Lang. Los Angeles: The University of 
Southern California Press, 1941. 40 pp. 


Since the Chinese revolution of 1911-12, the 
Chinese state and government as (a) social institu- 
tion(s) operating above the level of the village and 
the city ward, have been in the throes of re-birth 
and almost continuous “cultural change.” The 
China of Chiang K’ai-Shek is supposed to give their 
present or war-time status, formally with legal 
documentation, and informally with realistic 
narrative material. Where historic, cultural, and 
environmental background is thought by the 
author to be essential to an understanding of the 
present, he gives it very briefly. Included in the 
nine chapters are two on the political parties, one 
on the puppet Japanese regimes, one on extra- 
political but supplementary forces such as mass 
education and rural reconstruction, and one on 
Sun Yat-sen and Chiang K’ai-shek. There are 
140 pages of well-chosen documents, a 15 page 
index, a glossary, and 3 good diagrams. In lieu 
of any such institutional and social analysis by 
men continuously in the field, this one volume is 
probably the best comprehensive, balanced study 
obtainable. A recent trip to China, a multitude of 
contacts and intimate facts sometimes going back 
to experience with his father, Judge Linebarger, 
who was very close to Sun Yat-sen and to elements 
of the succeeding regimes—these allow him to put 
flesh on the bones of the actual and supposed legal 
structure of China. They also tempt him oc- 
casionally to what the reviewer must as yet regard 
as premature idealization—as when he compares 
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Sun Yat-sen with Confucius, Gautama Buddha, 
or Mohammed. 

Conventional abstracts of Taoism’s “natu- 
ralism” (3 pp.), of Legalism (4 pp.), of Motse’s 
“utilitarianism” (11 pp.) and of Confucianist 
“humanism” (6 pp.)—all prior to 200 B.C.—are 
followed, in this extract from a doctoral disserta- 
tion on The Evolution of Chinese Social Thought, 
by a half page devoted to the next 2000 years and 9 
pages to current “Sunyatsenism.” Examples of 
the extremely precarious nature of the author’s 
comparative judgments are his likening Con- 
fucius’ to Plato’s conception of “government by 
men of virtue” (when the amount of governing and 
the size of the area are vastly different), and his 
comparisons of Laotze to Jesus and of Tao to 
Jesus’ conception of God (which make the author 
implicity liken Christianity to “naturalism’’). 
The estimate of Sunyatsenism is obviously the 
idealization of a nationalist convert. Though 
useful to the informed teacher who can take time 
to qualify it in many places, this booklet shows 
once more that the acceptance of alien cultural 
material for a Ph.D. thesis is no guarantee of its 
contribution to knowledge. 

Maovrice T. PRICE 

University of Illinois 


Jews IN A GENTILE WoRLD: THE PROBLEM OF ANTI- 
SemitisM. Edited by Isacque Graeber and Steuart 
Henderson Britt. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. 436 pp. $4.00. 


The subtitle of the book indicates more clearly 
the nature of its contents than does the obviously 
misleading title. The editors have made an at- 
tempt to gather in one volume analyses of the 
problem of anti-semitism from various points of 
view—anthropological, sociological, psychological, 
economic, religious, and one article which defies 
classification, and the nature of which is indicated 
by the fact that its author preferred to remain 
anonymous. The promise of this attempt is not, 
however, fulfilled, because the various specialists 
to all intents and purposes disagree on a great 
many points. For example, Dr. Coon (Anthro- 
pology, Harvard) argues on the basis of clearly 
inadequate data concerning cephalic index alone 
that the Jews have a racial identity—but Dr. 
Jacobs (Anthropology, University of Washington) 
ably destroys Dr. Coon’s argument and (amazing!) 
Dr. Coon seems to accept the rebuttal. He says, 
“No one today is able to deduce the exact degree 


of genetic continuity between these two groups of 
people,” i.e., between ancient Palestinians of 
Jewish faith and the modern Jews (pp. 55-56). 
Hertzler, (Sociology, University of Nebraska) lays 
the roots of anti-semitism in: (a) the religious 
beliefs of Judaism, (b) the ghetto influence, (c) 
the Jew’s “international tribalism,”’ (d) the Jew’s 
dual interests, (e) the Jews as “money-lenders,” 
(e) the Jew’s “‘ostentation,” (which is really neg- 
ligible on p. 92), and his radicalism. All of which 
means for Hertzler that “He [the Jew] will have 
to cease being a member of world Jewry even un- 
consciously” (p. 98). Hertzler has covered pretty 
nearly all the rationalizations of anti-semitism. 
But has he made a scientific analysis of the prob- 
lem? The description which Dr. Bloom (Soci- 
ology, University of California) gives of the 
community in Buna, and data concerning the 
“Jews” in other communities, the data concerning 
assimilation in Germany, etc., cast doubt upon the 
applicability of many of Hertzler’s generalizations. 
What are the facts concerning each item that 
Hertzler and Parsons cite? Where are they to be 
obtained? Miriam Beard’s analysis of economic 
history (pp. 362-401) casts doubt specifically 
upon the “money-lender” myth. 

These comments are made to indicate the neces- 
sity for attacking a problem that confronts the 
entire world today from the ground up. The prob- 
lem of anti-semitism cannot be solved by appeal to 
“bi-culturality” (Jessie Bernard, Sociology, 
Lindenwood College), to “marginality” (E. V. 
Stonequist, Sociology, Skidmore), to “‘tribalism,” 
to intuitive grasp of differences, etc. Anti- 
semitism has many facets, but each is only a single 
facet. The combination of the various aspects 
into a unified picture can be performed only by a 
cooperating group working in close touch with 
each other. The articles by Hertzler, Parsons, 
J. F. Brown, and E. Freeman approach closest to 
adequate analysis. 

The one thing that all these writers are ap- 
parently agreed upon is that anti-semitism is a 
problem and wherever it appears it is to be re- 
garded as a danger sign. 

Louis O. KATTSOFF 

University of North Carolina 


A Soctat AND Economic Stupy oF THE NEW ORLEANS 
Jewish Community. By Julian B. Feibelman. 
Philadelphia: Press of the Jewish Publication 
Society, 1941. 157 pp. (A dissertation—Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania.) 
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This study is an analysis of information derived 
by a house to house canvass of Jewish residents 
of New Orleans. The first part is primarily a 
statistical presentation of the demographic and 
economic characteristics. As of February 1938, 
the population of the Jewish community of New 
Orleans (there is no specific Jewish area in that 
city) was 6,742 persons, or 1.4 percent of the total 
population. This was much lower than the Jewish 
population (1930) in cities of similar size to New 
Orleans. The Jewish population was a mature 
group, 75 percent of which was over 21 years of 
age; there was a total of 1921 families, with an 
average size of 3.03. These facts point to a de- 
clining Jewish group. 

The general education of the Jewish population 
showed one-third had public education; nearly 
one-half had high school training; and more than 
one-fourth had some or complete college education. 
Ths population is 80 percent native born. 

Of the 2,590 gainfully employed persons, 1,049 
(40 percent) were in the manager-executive group, 
while 627 (24 percent) were listed as salesmen or 
buyers. Only five persons were engaged in un- 
skilled labor, none in domestic service, and 93 
unemployed. 

The second part deals with the history and 
growth of the community—religious, social, and 
philanthropic development. The New Orleans 
Jewish community dates back to the eighteenth 
century, and was originally composed of the 
Spanish-Portuguese or Sephardic Jews. These 
Jews, as a group, have largely disappeared either 
through failure to reproduce, or by the assimilative 
process of intermarriage. (In 1938, there was one 
intermarriage in every seventeen Jewish families.) 
The arrival cf the German and East European or 
Ashkenasic Jews introduced new blood into the 


community and saved it from dying out. They 


formed the nucleus of the Reform group which is 
dominant today. According to Feibelman, there 
is no distinct Jewish culture in New Orleans, but 
the Jewish community forms a part of what is 
called “New Orleans culture.” 

VERNON J. PARENTON 


Louisiana State University 

America’s Own REFUGEES. Four MILLION CITIZENS 
on THE Marcu. By Henry Hill Collins, Jr. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
323 pp. $2.00. 


Historically speaking, all of us white Americans 
are migrants. So, too, are those of us with African 
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and Oriental backgrounds. Some of our families 
have been here longer than others, and many of us 
have kinsfolk the whole way across the map from 
Jamestown or Plymouth Rock to Seattle and Los 
Angeles. : 

“Americans all—migrants all,” says Henry H. 
Collins in his first chapter in this disturbing book, 
America’s Own Refugees. Four million citizens on 
the march, now not because they are being pulled 
toward unplowed lands and untaken jobs, but be- 
cause they are being pushed away from eroded 
hillsides and from communities in which there are 
more people looking for work than there are jobs. 

Author Collins is well qualified to speak on the 
subject of America’s refugees. He has worked 
with the Talon Committee in its investigation of 
migrants, and has quoted liberally from its reports. 
He feels now that the defense program, rather than 
solving the migrant problem in America, will most 
likely expand the nation’s refugee population from 
four million to around six million. 

The author discusses mass migrant movements 
with convincing details, writes as if he personally 
knew the people as they move here and there 
throughout this vast nation. He seems to know 
them by their first names, how many children they 
have and how old they are, where they sleep, what 
they eat, whether they are getting along well in 
school, what they are thinking about, and more 
important what they are not thinking about. 
Democracy in America has its greatest opportunity 
in this group which now knows little of the protec- 
tion which civil liberties afford to the nonmigrant 
population of America. 

Collins makes it clear that migrants are not 
limited to agricultural workers pushed off the land 
by dust storms, tractors, and AAA payments— 
which he says have consolidated the ownership of 
good land into larger holdings, further mechanized 
its cultivation, and so reduced the number of work- 
ers used. Even more numerous than the rural 
migrants, he finds, are the urban migrants. Here 
again in broad outline he makes one see workers 
with their families on their frequent movements in 
cheap automobiles, sometimes across the continent. 

But these people on the move are the hope of 
America, they “retain the spunk to get up and git 
and not just to take disaster lying down.” They 
are our present-day pioneers, and the nation has 
the challenge to develop real opportunities for 
them. Something has been done already by the 
Farm Security Administration in its camps for 
migrants, by the Council of Women for Home 
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‘Missions in its centers, and by other agencies such 
as the Soil Conservation, which when it helps keep 
good dirt on the hillside provides a permanent 
home for a family. Right as are some of the be- 
ginnings which have already been made, the 
problem has hardly been scratched. Author 
Collins says in closing that “migrants, too, want to 
help build their own nation... want their voices 
heard and their hands felt in the shaping of the 
future. Therefore, while the guns still roar 
abroad, let us start to rehabilitate our refugees at 
home, so that when tank and cannon finally cease 
to fire, some security may also be granted these 
millions. ...” 
. ARTHUR RAPER 
Greensboro, Georgia 


Men WorkING. By John Faulkner. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. 300 pp. 
$2.50. 


To the student of the folk and folkways, these 
pages carry more than an unflattering commentary 
on the too often misunderstood and misinterpreted 
work program as well as the sometimes ineffectual- 
ness of the WPA to develop a constructive pro- 
gram. For the Taylors, like the Joads, are 
symbolic of the folk, and there is real meaning in 
Maw’s constantly reiterated “that was right narce 
of him,” Paw’s continual “aimin’ to” but “some- 
how just didn’t never git around to it,” or Paw’s 
“T just believe I’d druther wait till Mr. Will got 
back. I’d feel right bad ifen Mr. Will got back 
and got our cards and we had done took another 
job.” Or again Hub’s devotion to Buddy which 
failed to save Buddy yet made Hub a refugee from 
the law; Paw’s insistence of the need for a preacher 
at Reno’s burial, even though “Rinno was a 
monst’ous cur’osity’—“We done fergot the 
preacher. . . . Our folks is allus been buried with a 
preacher.” These are but a few samplings taken 
at random from the many that enrich the text. 
Probably the finest piece of descriptive writing in 
the book, as well as the most vivid and under- 
standing portraiture of these folk occurs on pages 
245-246 where Faulkner helps us to see this self- 
characterized “WP and A” group as “they filled 
the long hall outside the Social Worker’s door. . . .” 

While to the sociologist and the social worker 
this book points up in a realistic way some of the 
weaknesses inherent in the WPA as now adminis- 
tered and already well known to the student, to 
the layman it may serve unhappily only to enhance 
his already preconceived, as well as misconceived, 


idea of the shiftlessness of all WPA workers. It 
raises many questions but answers none. Perhaps 
there is no answer. Perhaps, as in all good teach- 
ing, there is the motivation to stimulate further 
investigation as well as further thinking on the part 
of both specialist and general public. And read 
critically, such books as this do not discourage, but 
enrich the cultural approach to the study of the 
folk society, basic to the study of all society. 
KATHARINE JOCHER 
University of North Carolina 


Our Lanpep HeriraGe. THE Pusiic DOMAIN 
1776-1936. By Roy M. Robbins. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
450 pp. $5.00. 


Many students of American history, including all 
those particularly interested in the nation’s land 
policies, must have shared the reviewer’s delight 
when this volume appeared, bringing up to date 
the research so ably pioneered by Benjamin H. 
Hibbard twenty years ago. Indeed, one suspects 
that Professor Hibbard was the inspiration for it. 
If so, he may be proud of the work of his disciple, 
for Professor Robbins’ book attains the same high 
standard of historical research as the earlier 
volume. Moreover, it is broader in scope. It 
is not only a history of the public lands of the 
United States; it integrates public land policies 
with the other forces that have shaped the course 
of national development. It is, in a word, a 
political and economic history of the United 
States with its evolving land policy as a central 
thread. 

In a smooth-flowing narrative the author surveys 
the history of the public domain from its establish- 
ment with the cession to the federal government 
of the western lands claimed by seven of the 
original thirteen states, until it was finally closed 
to further settlement in 1935. At first, the owner- 
ship of common property was a unifying force in 
the life of the young nation, but soon the questions 
which arose over its disposal and settlement precip- 
itated bitter sectional and class conflicts. They 
colored and affected other public issues—taxation, 
banking, Indian affairs, slavery, immigration, 
transportation. 

The history of the public lands and of the ad- 
vancing frontier is indeed the history of the forma- 
tive period of our national life. Within this 
formative era the author recognizes four distinct 
periods, and therefore divides his narrative into 
four parts: (1) the period from 1780 to 1850 during 
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which time the individual pioneer became the 
most conspicuous agent in the settlement process; 
(2) the period from 1850 to 1862 when the railroads 
and other corporations suddenly became important 
pioneering agencies; (3) the period from 1862 to 
1901, which was characterized by ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the western resources by corporate 
and capitalistic forces; and (4) the period from 
1901 to 1935 during which the federal government 
forced the adoption of a program of conservation 
and at the end closed the residue of the public 
domain to private entry and thereby officially 
closed the frontier. 

Skillfully and comprehensively Mr. Robbins 
reenacts this continental drama: the Ordinance of 
1785; the conflict between settler and speculator; 
the unhappy experience with a credit system; the 
land boom which precipitated the panic of 1837; 
recognition of the right of preemption; the demand 
for free land culminating in the Homestead Act; 
the railroad grants; the Desert Land acts; the pre- 
emption frauds; the feuds among the stockmen; the 
depredations of the timber barons; then at last the 
intercession of the government in the interest of 
conservation, which, despite western resistance and 
some setbacks has finally salvaged and begun to 
restore the people’s inheritance. The last chapter 
is the record of the last twenty years: the Teapot 
Dome scandal; the passage of the Mining Leasing 
and the Water Power acts; the extension of the 
national forests under the Clarke-McNary Act; 
the effort of Secretary Wilbur to return the public 
domain to the states, and the New Deal answer to 
this threat in the Taylor Grazing Act and the 
incorporation of all unappropriated lands into a 
permanent national domain. 

Mr. Robbins has treated an important aspect of 
national development in a comprehensive, thor- 
ough, and scholarly manner. He has made a 
genuine contribution to the literature of American 
history as well as to an understanding and appreci- 
ation of “our landed heritage.” 

Paut W. WAGER 

University of North Carolina 


An AMERICAN GRAZIER Gores ABROAD. By Marvin 
Klemme. Salt Lake City: The Deseret News 
Press, 1940. 352 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 


An American Grasier Goes Abroad is the con- 
tribution of Marvin Klemme whose training and 
experience have been*in agriculture, particularly 
in forestry and grazing. Previous to his tour of 
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the world in 1938-1939 upon which his book is 
based, he was Regional Grazier of the State of 
Oregon for three years. The author states in the 
introduction that he is primarily concerned with 
the range management, forestry, and general 
agricultural practices followed in different coun- 
tries and that he is not attempting a complete text 
of the countries covered. A variety of countries 
are included in this study with the exception of 
those of Africa and South America. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Klemme has com- 
pared practices and preventive measures of the 
visited countries with those of the United States, 
with suggestions pertinent to the United States. 
For example, New Zealand, Australia, and the 
Philippine Islands include in their educational 
program a course of two to three years in agricul- — 
tural trade schools. The student upon completion 
of this is granted a certificate. Mr. Klemme sug- 
gests that such a program might be beneficial in 
this country for training those individuals who do 
not desire or need higher education as it is of- 
fered now. 

An American Grazier Goes Abroad is written 
simply and reads without difficulty. The author 
is practical and realistic in his approach and has 
attempted throughout an unbiased account of his 
observations. 

EVELYN BRADLEY 


Spokane, Washington 


THE Secret Diary OF WILLIAM Byrp OF WESTOVER, 
1709-1712. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion 
Tinling. Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 
1941. 622 pp. $5.00. 


The secret personal diary of William Byrd, 
colonial officer, planter, and author of Westover, 
Virginia, has long awaited transcription. The 
Virginia Historical Library in Richmond has been 
in possession of a part of the diary since 1876; the 
University of North Carolina has acquired a second 
part; and in 1939 the part of the diary printed in 
this volume was discovered among the manuscripts 
in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
Mrs. Marion Tinling of the Huntington Library 
staff undertook the work of transcription, and 
Louis B. Wright, a research professor of the staff, 
edited the manuscript. 

Byrd used ciphers based upon the shorthand 
system taught in London by William Mason in 
the late seventeenth century, but the diary is 
nevertheless difficult to transcribe because Byrd 
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evidently intended that the journal should never 
be read. Unlike Pepys and other shorthand 
diarists, he wrote everything, including proper 
names, in shorthand, and he frequently omitted 
vowels altogether. 

The very fact that the diary is honestly a secret 
diary adds to its value for the student of human 
behavior and for the social historian. The work is 
in the nature of a confessional, and it evidently 
served as somewhat of a catharsis. It is not a soul- 
searching labor as in the case of the Cotton Mather 
journal. It does not give as much political data 
of value as does the John Winthrop journal, al- 
though Byrd did occasionally express his opinion 
of certain colonial officials. Nor does the diary 
have the gossipy flavor or the theological slant of 
the Samuel Sewall journal. It is more of a per- 
sonal record of eating and drinking, of emotional 
instability and strength, of remorse and of exulta- 
tion than any other American journal of historical 
value known to exist for this period, and it is 
comparable with the Samuel Pepys diary of seven- 
teenth century England. 

If the life which Byrd records is narrower than 
that of the distinguished Englishman, it is none the 
less significant for the student of American colonial 
history. It is the record of a man preoccupied 
with the activities of his plantations, with political 
schemings, and with the routine of everyday life. 
It was when this routine was disturbed by the 
inefficiency of his slaves, by political intrigue, or 
by a quarrel with his wife that the character of the 
man flashes through the journal. Every morning, 
unless kept in bed by his wife, Byrd read a passage 
of Hebrew and another of Greek, said his prayers, 
and “ate boiled milk for breakfast.” He also 
“danced my dance,” which seems to have been 
some kind of calisthenics. Before going to bed he 
either said or neglected to say his prayers, but this 
devotional seemed to have had little effect upon 
the man himself, for on the nights of omission as 
well as upon those of commission, he nevertheless 
continued to have “good health, good humor, and 
good thoughts, thank God Almighty.” Despite 
an inevitable repetitiousness, this is a readable and 
revealing account of life in early America and 
should be an excellent antidote for those whose 
notions of cavalier Virginia are based upon the 
romantic literature which flowed from the South 
after the Civil War. 

The portion of the diary in possession of the 
University of North Carolina is now in process of 


being transcribed and edited by Dr. Maude H. 
Woodfin, and it is to be hoped that the Virginia 
Historical Library will also consent that the part 
in its possession will likewise be edited and pub- 
lished. 
GuIon GRIFFIS JOHNSON 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Tse Sun Is My Unpornc. By Marguerite Steen. 
New York: Viking Press, 1941. 1176 pp. $3.00. 


If Marguerite Steen’s best seller has any claim 
on the attentions of a scholarly journal, it is be- 
cause it is more than the literary masterpiece which 
it has been unanimously acclaimed to be. Its 
interest for the student of the social sciences lies in 
two words, slave trade. After five years of inten- 
sive research on Negro slavery, in the libraries of 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, Havana, 
and Washington, this reviewer can say without 
exaggeration that this book sheds more real light 
on the African slave trade than the works of 
Coupland and Klingberg, Mathieson and Mac 
Innes, and all the other academicians whom he 
has not read. 

The story centers around a Bristol family, 
Flood, whose fortune came less from timber than 
from slaves. Matthew, the hero, finds himself, 
upon his grandfather’s death, part owner of eleven 
ships, five of them slavers. The slavers yielded 
between eleven and fourteen percent more profit 
than the otherscombined. ‘Who but a madman,” 
he mused with savage satisfaction, thinking of the 
humanitarian foibles of his fiancée, “would reject 
such profits?” 

The book is full of historical details. There is 
the universal desire in Bristol for a flutter at the 
slave trade. Merchant Peddy could resist nothing 
which concerned ships; out of the profits of the 
slave trade he hoped to go into the wool trade. 
Shergill—lawyer, shipowner and banker—the sea 
had served him better than a lifetime of law. 
There is a list of goods used for the purchase of 
slaves, those goods the manufacture of which 
stimulated British capitalism and underlay the 
prosperity of London and Liverpool, Bristol and 
Birmingham, There are the richly bedecked slave 
captains, the young Negro boys who were fashion- 
able appendages of society ladies and added 
prestige to an equipage, the slave auctions in 
Bristol. We have the purchase of slaves on the 
coast and the virginity tests; the jungle crossing 
and the middle passage; the slave captain, good 
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judge of “nigger flesh”; the crew finding solace in 
the charms of Africa’s captive maidens; the stench 
of the slave ship; the dread of the flux and ophthal- 
mia. In the colonies we have that devastating 
picture of colonial society, whose lack of culture 
was in striking contrast to the slave society of 
ancient Greece. Planting was the only topic of 
conversation, Dryden was merely a name. In 
Cuba we see the connections of the Jesuits with 
slaves and sugar, and the embarrassing situation 
of the mulattoes, despised by the whites yet 
scorning the distaff side of their ancestry. 

The book ends with the abolition of the slave 
trade by the British Parliament, and the reminder 
that none living in 1807 ever hoped to see the end 
of slavery. This novel is of value to all those who 
feel, like this reviewer, that it is time to correct the 
misconceptions so sedulously propagated in the 
past about Negro slavery and its importance for 
Western civilization. 

Eric WILLIAMS 

Howard University 


PourtrcaL AND SoctaL GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
Prope. Third Edition. Vol. 1, 1492-1865, by 
Homer Carey Hockett; vol. 2, 1865-1940, by Arthur 
Meir Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. Vol. I 861 pp.; vol. II 783 pp. 
$3.25 per volume. Illustrated. 


When the Hockett and Schlesinger history of the 
United States first appeared in 1925 it found ready 
acceptance at the hands of teachers of American 
history and was soon in wide use as a text in col- 
leges and universities. In 1933, the authors 
recognized the need for a revision of the volumes 
which would make possible a treatment of the 
significant events of American history from 1925 
to 1933 and an inclusion of the results of recent 
investigations of earlier events and personalities. 
Since 1933 so much has happened both at home and 
abroad of vital importance to the story of Ameri- 
can development as to make imperative an inclu- 
sion of an analysis of the history of those seven 
momentous years. 

Teachers and students who are familiar with 
the former Hockett and Schlesinger volumes will 
welcome this revised edition. In the first volume, 
by Professor Hockett, most of the discussion of the 
European background of American history has 
been omitted. Also the content of this volume 
extends through the Civil War, including the first 
five chapters of the second volume of the second 
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edition. In general there has been no change in 
organization and the alterations in style are of a 
minor character. 

The second volume, by Professor Schlesinger, 
takes up the story at the end of the Civil War and 
carries it down through the presidential election 
of 1940. Here too the organization is the same as 
in the second edition. It is interesting to note 
that recent events have not made it necessary for 
Professor Schlesinger to reinterpret America’s 
entrance into the First World War. However, in 
the present edition he does specifically evaluate 
the various causal factors and discusses in some- 
what more detail the political and idealistic consid- 
erations. The last four chapters which treat of 
both domestic and foreign problems since 1933 are 
of course completely new. It suffices to say that 
they maintain the high literary and historical 
standards set by the remainder of the volume. 
Indeed, in the treatment of the many controversial 
issues since 1933 Professor Schlesinger maintains 
such a dispassionate objectivity as to belie a widely 
held view that one cannot write with objectivity 
the history of his own times. 

J. CaRtyLe SITTERSON 

University of North Carolina 


WituiaM Henry WELCH AND THE HEROIC AGE OF 
AMERICAN MepictneE. By S. and J. T. Flexner. 
New York: Viking Press, 1941. 539 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Docrors Mayo. By Helen B. Clapesattle. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
712 pp. $3.75. Illustrated. 


William Henry Welch and the Heroic Age of 
Medicine.—The title of this book is well-chosen, 
for it is as much a biography of an epoch, perhaps 
the most important epoch in America’s intellectual 
awakening and the development of medical educa- 
tion and scientific medicine, as of Dr. Welch, who 
was its guiding spirit. The Flexners, well-known 
in their own right, (the senior as a leading American 
medical scientist, student, and associate of Dr. 
Welch, and the junior, as an author of note) had 
a mass of technical material that covered sixty 
years of professional work on three continents to 
deal with. That they were able to present high- 
lights as well as undertones is a lasting credit to 
their ingenuity. That they were able to compound 
a palatable and effective mixture of scientific facts 
and personal details about Welch’s life and work 
is testimony of their writing ability. 

To those unfamiliar with Dr. Welch, a reading 
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of this book may give the erroneous impression that 
there was either a professional dilettante or a 
colossus. His students and associates, in the 
medical fraternity and out of it, the literal thous- 
ands who came under his influence directly or 
indirectly, believed with a depth of feeling that 
there was a man who might have walked and 
talked with Leonardo and Bacon, Goethe and 
Hume. Here was a man who, eminent in his own 
right as a pathologist, bacteriologist, and hygienist, 
was the foremost teacher in these fields yet was able 
to encompass the multifarious duties of college 
president, dean of a medical school, prime in- 
stigator of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, founder of the Institute for the History 
of Medicine (at Hopkins), medical educator extra- 
ordinaire, anti-vivisectionist fighter and proponent 
for wider public health services—and at the same 
time was able to take an active part in the civic and 
social responsibilities of the community and the 
nation. 

Dr. Welch has been referred to variously as the 
“dean of American medicine,” “America’s foremost 
medical statesman,” etc. But his pervasive in- 
fluence was felt far beyond the medical fraternity. 
In a sense, he was America’s foremost good-will 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Despite a mass of technical detail, this biography 
can be read with profit by all. Many sections 
seem to have written themselves. They are con- 
versation pieces. In the view of this reviewer, 
this book takes its place alongside Dr. Harvey 
Cushing’s monumental Pulitzer-prize winning, 
The Life of Sir William Osler. 

The Doctors Mayo.—Five years of painstaking 
labor by the author, who incidentally is the his- 
torian and editor of the University of Minnesota 
Press, went into the research and writing of this 
book, the only authorized biography of the Mayos 
and their internationally-famous institution. The 
sympathetic care with which the material was 
gathered and written would indicate that this was 
a love’s labor. By this I do not mean to suggest 
that the author has whitewashed the Mayos. 
(Lord knows they don’t need it! Their record of 
achievement stands by itself.) On the contrary, 
she has written a thoughtful and critical review of 
their lives and work. It is a love’s labor in the 
sense that at times it seems too painstakingly 
prepared and too well-documented. It would 
move along more swiftly if sections here and there 
were left out. 


Like the story of Welch’s life and Cushing’s 
biography of Sir William Osler, this is much more 
than a biography of three physicians (the pioneer- 
physician father and his two sons). It is a story 
that spans a century of American history and 
marks the milestones in medical progress. Yet in 
spite of its sweep, or perhaps because of it, it is still 
a story, a warm and human story, of the greatness, 
of the weakness, but above all, of the enthusiasm 
and remarkable ability of three American physi- 
cians. The brothers Mayo will long be remem- 
bered and their influence long felt, not only 
because of their accomplishments as specialists in 
medicine, but also because of their sincere interest 
in professional education, social legislation, and 
numerous other fields. They were of the mold of 
Welch and Osler, and as such were more than 
physicians. They were medical statesmen. Like 
the biographies themselves, this book measures up 
to the biographies of Welch and Osler. 

JoserH HirsH 

Public Work Reserve 


Bryonp PsycHotocy. By Otto Rank. Published 
privately by Friends and Students of the Author, 
1941. 291 pp. Distributed through Elizabeth 
Hauser, Agent, 1711 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The problem of every reviewer is “by what 
values of fact and feeling shall I evaluate this 
book?” This book is done in terms of meeting the 
social case worker’s professional need of it. In 
order to do this, it will be necessary to discuss 
briefly some of the dilemmas in social case work. 

The function of social case work appears to be 
to help the client in terms of what society (the 
agency) has to give. It is one of the institutional 
links between persons in groups and the individual. 
It has a deep ethical responsibility to help the 
client know and use what society has to give. Its 
relationship to the client derives its form not only 
from the case worker’s knowledge, but from her 
willingness and readiness to help as the agency’s 
representative. One of the outstanding problems 
of social case work practice today is its relationship 
to its parent (society). Because the area of sup- 
port of social case work has developed from small 
groups supporting it to the government’s support- 
ing it, the social case worker’s relationship to the 
supporting group is conceptual as well as personal. 
Her relationships to her clients are more direct 
and primary. So the social case worker looks to 
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her clients and looks to society and has to find 
herself in relation to both. She must perforce 
organize her feeling and thinking around some 
philosophy or viewpoint which will encompass both 
her relationships. 

Beyond Psychology helps her to understand and 

organize her feeling about man and his universe. 
Rank’s main thesis “lays bare the irrational roots 
of human behavior which psychology tries to 
explain rationally in order to make it intelligible, 
that is, acceptable,” (p. 11) means a confirmation 
to the social case worker of much that she has felt 
in her practice. He further extends his thesis by 
affirming that social psychology attempts the same 
rationalizing process, that is, “emphasizing the 
irrational element in human behavior instead of 
explaining it” (p. 12). Social case workers have 
experienced themselves the need not only to know 
man’s irrationality but also to learn how to bear 
it with him. 
_ To many, especially some scientists in the social 
field today, the concluding paragraph of Rank’s 
preface will be the hurdle barring acceptance of his 
thesis: “Man is born beyond psychology and he 
dies beyond it but he can live beyond it only 
through vital experience of his own—in religious 
terms, through revelation, conversion or re-birth” 
(p. 16). This has long been a belief of many 
social case workers, especially those who have 
struggled to understand their own vital human 
experiences as well as their client’s in such evidence 
of living as beginnings, relationships, denials, 
separations, and endings. 

No social psychology except Rank’s has given 
social case work the same deep understanding of 
human nature in society and society in human 
nature as this work which is more than psychology 
and for the lack of a better word might be called, 
philosophy. He helps us in understanding the 
answer to Montaigne’s assumption: “we are, I 
know not how, double in ourselves, so that what 
we believe we disbelieve, and cannot rid ourselves 
of what we condemn.” 

We are indebted to Rank’s friends and students 
for this privately published posthumous work. It 
is hoped that the private publication of it will not 
deter people from obtaining and reading it. 

ISABELLE K. CARTER 

University of North Carolina 


MeEntAL DISEASE AND SoOcIAL WELFARE. By Horatio 
M. Pollock. Utica, New York: State Hospital 
Press, 1941. 237 pp. $2.00. 
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The author over a period of years has been mak- 
ing statistical studies of mental disorders in the 
state of New York. Those studies which deal 
with phases of mental disorder having a direct 
bearing upon social welfare have been selected for 
publication in this volume. Each study is com- 
plete in itself, hence, some repetition is inevitable 
even if the applications of the findings are to 
different problems. Many tables of statistical 
data are included and the discussion is in the main 
an explanation of the tables or an elaboration of 
the evidence presented. Certainly one of the 
great values of the work is that it makes available 
in one composite source the reference material 
contained in the studies. The language is chiefly 
non-technical and the style expository in nature. 

The relations of age, sex, the economic depres- 
sion, alcohol, the type of disorder, the type of 
treatment received, and heredity to the incidence, 
extent, and course of mental disease are some of 
the problems considered. The consistent emphasis 
throughout the book is upon the seriousness of the 
problem of mental illness. Mental disease is 
increasing rather than decreasing and may soon 
supersede physical disease as the paramount health 
problem. At present, one person out of every 
twenty-two born in the state of New York may 
expect to require treatment in a hospital for the 
mentally sick some time in his life. 

A unique contribution is the presentation of 
standard combined life and mental disease ex- 
pectancy tables. It is known that the probability 
of developing a mental disorder is a function of age 
and that the probability increases with age, but 
adequate expectancy tables have not been avail- 
able. The tables enable a student to determine 
how many people out of 100 alive and sane at the 
beginning of any age interval may expect to be- 
come mentally sick during the remainder of their 
life period. Separate tables are given for native- 
born, foreign-born, and for male and female in 
each category. 

It is made clear that the rates of incidence of 
serious mental disorder are higher for foreign-born 
groups than for corresponding native groups, and 
that the rates for urban groups are conspicuously 
higher than for corresponding rural groups. Be- 
cause of the high rate of incidence in urban areas, 
and because of the lengthening of the average span 
of life, a constant increase in mental disease has 
occurred for forty years, and the trend is likely to 
continue. 
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A summary of the benefits received by dementia 
praecox patients from insulin and metrazol shock 
treatments indicates a definite superiority of 
insulin and leaves a doubt that metrazol should be 
used as a routine practice. The best results are 
achieved with patients treated soon after they 
develop the disorder. 

A study of the relation of alcohol to mental dis- 
ease reveals that under conditions of prohibition 
the rate of first admissions of patients with alco- 
holic psychoses was only one fourth what it has 
been under the present license system in effect in 
New York State. The great majority of people 
who develop alcoholic mental disease show no 
marked abnormality prior to the formation of the 
alcohol habits. 

The findings in one study tend to refute the 
general opinion that paroled patients are a menace 
to their home communities. Obviously, such 
patients may be an economic burden, because 
many of them have not regained their full earning 
power. But definitely they are not a special 
problem as law breakers. The crime rate among 
the normal population is 14 times higher than it is 
among supervised paroled patients. 

Key L. BARKLEY 

The Woman’s College of the University of North 

Carolina 


Soctat CasE RECORDS FROM PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS. 
With Discussion Notes. By Charlotte Towle. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
455 pp. $3.00. 


This is a collection of nine clinical case records 
originally prepared for the use of the author’s 
classes in psychiatric case work. In preparing 
them for wider use she has excluded interpretative 
conference thinking originally a part of the records 
and added discussion notes of a stimulating nature, 
together with very carefully selected reading lists. 

The case records used are largely the production 
of student workers in order that the degree of skill 
presented may not be too greatly at variance with 
the capacities of class members and thereby over- 
whelming to them. They have further been se- 
lected as representing sound method and being 
moderately successful therapeutically. 

The discussion notes, designed to guide and 
stimulate the student in preparing responsible 
thinking before class, are well handled and quite 
comprehensive. Their intention is to assist the 
student in organizing his theoretical beliefs as well 


as in analyzing the practice followed in the inter- 
views. The reading lists are comprehensive and 
cover a range of therapeutic points of view. 

The usefulness of this volume for teaching pur- 
poses primarily depends upon the belief of teachers 
as to the value of class material derived from a 
different setting and remote from the immediate 
situation with which her own students are familiar. 

Although the author in her introduction states 
the importance of the concept of treatment begin- 
ning with, or even before, the first interview, her 
case material often seems not to recognize this 
point nor to have in it the kind of detail which 
would bear out a belief on the part of the worker 
that this was important. Much more of the em- 
phasis in the records bears out the conviction that 
the historical method, with division between 
diagnosis and treatment, is important. There is 
another angle of discrepancy, too, between introduc- 
tion and material. The introduction states belief 
in the importance of the present situation as well 
as life history. The case records leave no doubt of 
the belief in history, but it is hard to find any ade- 
quate dealing with the client’s relation to the 
worker and the worker’s relation to the present 
situation beyond the giving of specific advice. 

To the reviewer the nature of the recording, in 
that it summarizes at some points and minimizes 
process at others, seems to present real difficulties 
in adapting the cases to class use even when one 
might be in full accord with the theoretical position 
of the author. 

Mourtet McLAvucaiin 

The Children’s Council 

Savannah, Georgia 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SoctaL Work, 1941. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 787 pp. $5.00. 


The National Conference of Social Work has 
grown so large in its sixty-eight years that it is no 
longer practicable to publish in a single volume all 
the papers presented at an annual session. In 
fact, out of more than one hundred and fifty papers 
presented at the last meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, June 1-7, 1941, scarcely more than 
one-third, or sixty-four papers, were selected by 
the Conference Editorial Committee for inclusion 
in the present volume. The criteria for selection 
of papers included “newness of data, practical 
value to active social workers, authenticity, his- 
torical significance, especial timeliness, literary 
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excellence,” but above all, “value for reference 
purposes.” Since the Conference is primarily a 
forum of free discussion, the opinions and points 
of view of the authors are their own, and not 
necessarily those of the Conference. 

The keynote of the Conference was preparation 
for national defense, and the social worker’s part 
in such a program, as expressed by Miss Jane 
Hoey, in her Presidential Address, was to serve as 
the watchdogs of democracy. 

The selection of material, arranged according to 
reader interest, is well balanced, as indicated by 
the following distribution of papers by topics: 
social work in a war torn world, four papers; na- 
tional defense and labor, four papers; national 
defense and community life, two papers; social se- 
curity in the western hemisphere, three papers; mi- 
gration, three papers; civil liberties, three; refugee 
children, three; theory and practice of case work, 
seven; relief, four; children, five; delinquency, 
two; the aged, one; the handicapped, one; health, 
three; the legal basis of administration, two; next 
steps in the social insurances, two; housing, one; 
community organization and national defense, 
three; problems of community organization, three; 
the role of the board member, two; the theory and 
practice of social action, four; interpretation of 
social work, two. The full program of the Con- 
ference, the business organization, constitution 
and by-laws, etc. are included in the appendix. 

In addition to presenting a picture of social work 
today in the United States, the present Conference 
Proceedings adds quite appropriately an interna- 
tional outlook, through the radio address by Ernest 
Bevin, representing British labor, and the papers 
on social work in Canada, Chile, and Brazil. 

Wrtzy B. SANDERS 

University of North Carolina 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA BICENTENNIAL CON- 
FERENCE. STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. 183 pp. $2.00. 


This is a collection of thirteen papers on eco- 
nomic subjects delivered on the occasion of the 
University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial. With 
two exceptions (Hamilton and Kuznets), the 
papers appear to be intended for a general rather 
than for a technical audience; nonetheless several 
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of these are quite interesting. In a short but ex- 
cellent and well-documented essay on “Prices, 
Wages, and the Industrial Revolution,” Professor 
Earl J. Hamilton develops the thesis that “a 
considerable lag of wages behind rising prices, 
hitherto an unnoticed factor, facilitated the In- 
dustrial Revolution during the critical incipient 
stage.” For the “surplus value” originating in 
this lag was plowed back into industry and sup- 
plied a “large part of the capital required for the 
development of the factory system.” It would be 
fruitful to compare the experience of eighteen 
century England, as described by Professor Hamil- 
ton, with that of totalitarian Russia and Germany 
where real wages were held down and the agencies 
of the state diverted the growing “surplus value” 
to the augmentation of fixed capital (in Russia) 
and to the strengthening of the military arm (in 
Germany and Russia). 

S. Kuznets reaches a number of significant con- 
clusions in his paper “Capital Formation, 1899- 
1938.” Between 1879 and 1938 capital forma- 
tion grew at a cumulative rate of about 34 percent 
per year, only to fall to —0.2 percent in the 1930's; 
even before 1930 “the rate of percentage growth 
in capital formation” was declining, as was the 
corresponding per capita figure. The relative 
importance of construction has declined while that 
of durable goods has increased. Until the 1930’s 
the ratio of real investment to national income 
remained fairly stable. While growth in capital 
formation and consumers’ outlay go hand in hand, 
the fluctuations in the rates of change in the two 
series appear to be negatively correlated. 

Wesley C. Mitchell discusses ‘Economic Re- 
sources in Economic Theorv.” Investment effects 
and investment incentives are treated by J. M. 
Clark and A. H. Hansen; and “Is Unemployment 
Inevitable?” by J. D. Brown and W. A. Berridge. 
Aspects of accounting reports and accountants’ 
responsibilities are considered by J. K. Mathieson, 
P. L. West, and W. L. Werntz. Arthur H. Cole 
describes “American Research in Price History.” 
S. H. Slichter outlines “The Development of 
National Labor Policy.” Former President Her- 
bert Hoover examines “Our Future Economic De- 
fense.”” 

J. J. SPENGLER 


Duke University 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


Socta, THOUGHT AMONG THE EaArty GREEKS. By 
Joseph Gittler. Preface by William F. Ogburn. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1941. 272 pp. 


This book consists of a colléction of translated 
passages from Greek literature through the time of 
Aristotle, but not including any passages from 
Plato or Aristotle, plus a certain amount of in- 
terpretation and summary of the content of the 
passages, and considerable argumentation by the 
author over the importance and value of the kind 
of study represented in the book. The quoted 
selections, some of them quite long, but most of 
them very brief, were chosen as exhibits of the 
social values, attitudes, and ideas of the early 
Greeks. It will probably be useful to teachers and 
students of the history of social thought to have 
this hitherto widely scattered material collected in 
one handy volume. The exclusion of Plato and 
Aristotle, on the ground that they are already 
adequately dealt with in a number of existing 
secondary works, seems reasonable and justifiable. 

F. N. H. 


O ConcEITO DE RELIGIAO ENTRE AS POPULAGOES 
Rurats. By Vasconcelos Torres. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil: A. Coelho Branco Fo., 1941. 59 pp. 


O Conceito de Religiao entre as Populagées Rurais, 
by Vasconcelos Torres, is a brief research mono- 
graph of 59 pages which attempts to unravel the 
complicated religious situation in rural Brazil. 
African elements are traced and some of the forms 
of magic are distinguished from modern religious 
attitudes and practices. The statistics show that 
in northern Brazil the percentage of Catholics in 
the rural population runs highest (95 percent in 
the state of Para) and in southern Brazil it is 
lowest (56 percent in the state of Sado Paulo). 
Rural Protestants vary from 5 percent in Para to 
25 percent in Sao Paulo. Those without any re- 
ligion fluctuate from 15 percent in Sao Paulo to 
none in Para. In some of the states as high as 
5 percent of the rural population are Spiritualists. 
The author is a youth under 20 years of age. 

L. L. B. 


PRINCIPIOS DE Socrotocia. By Fernando de Azevedo. 
Sao Paulo, Brasil: Companhia Editora Nacional, 
1939. 433 pp. Illustrated. 


In what he terms a little introduction to the 
study of general sociology—social groups, scientific 


study of social phenomena, the various schools of 
thought—Professor Azevedo has really produced a 
rather comprehensive book. Primary emphasis is 
given to Durkheim and the European masters but 
considerable reference is made to North American 
leaders past and present. South American sociol- 
ogists are more familiar with our sociological 
productions than we are with theirs. Because of 
its form, content, and scholarly treatment this 
work should be valuable for students of social 
theory, especially to those already acquainted with 
the Portuguese language and to the rapidly in- 
creasing number who see in South America an 
inviting field of sociological interchange. 
L. M. B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 
1932-1937. Compiled by Dorothy Campbell Culver. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1939. 391 pp. 


Those who have used A Guide to Material on 
Crime and Criminal Justice (1929) by A. F. Kuhl- 
man and the Bibliography of Crime and Criminal 
Justice 1927-1931 will welcome this more recent 
publication. As usual, annotations are informa- 
tive and descriptive rather than critical. The 
bibliography listing begins with Crime and Crim- 
inal Statistics and ends with Crime Prevention, a 
dozen categories in all, embracing 9,314 items. 

L. M. B. 


CRIME AND Its TREATMENT. By Arthur Evans Wood 
and John Barker Waite. New York: American 
Book Company, 1941. 742 pp. 


The courage which the authors confess it took to 
launch another textbook has been amply justified. 
In organization and content the book deals with 
criminology and penology as acceptably as any 
volume now in the field. Crime as a problem is 
introduced in its relation to sociology and the 
social sciences. A large section is given to causal 
factors, another part to legal aspects, and another 
to the theory and practice of punishment. It 
emphasizes the cultural determinants as other good 
texts in the field have done. While it is not 
hortatory it makes perfectly clear the need for a 
better ethical orientation, individual and institu- 
tional. “The logic of the matter would then 
demand ...a modification of our contemporary 
culture to the end that it may become less selfish 
and more co-operative.... When whole com- 
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munities can be aroused to a sense of their needs in 
child protection, delinquency will tend to disap- 
pear.” (p. 729) This multiple aspect of the 
problem as it relates to the entire complex of social 
institutions, their responsibility and opportunity, 
is emphasized throughout the book. 

The volume is not particularly distinctive except 
in its authorship, a sociologist and a professor of 
criminal law working together. An excellent 
text, it will be used with satisfaction to both 


teacher and student. 
L. M. B. 


By Leo L. Stanley, M.D. 
1940. 322 pp. 


MEN at THeErR Worst. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 
$3.00. 


For twenty-seven years San Quentin’s surgeon 
has seen men enter prison, fall sick, hate, suffer, 
and die,—men at their worst. At times he has 
seen tenderness, courage, and even nobility of 
character within the walls. Of the 40,000 prison- 
ers in his time, he tells about dozens of the famous 
and infamous. He has hypotheses and doubts; 
the more he sees the less willing he is to crystallize 
conclusions. Hardened readers of criminological 
literature will not want to set this volume aside 
until they have read it page by page. Other 
prison doctors have written interestingly but this 
book is fascinating in its directness, balance, and 
restraint. Colorful biographically, comprehen- 
sive in its discussion of the pattern of criminality, 
the book is good reading about a bad problem. It 


is not indexed. 
L. M. B. 


PROSECUTIONS AND TREATMENT OF WOMEN OFFENDERS 
AND THE Economic Crisis: PHILADELPHIA, 1925- 
1934. By Althea Hallowell Kratz. Philadelphia 
(University of Pennsylvania, Doctoral Disserta- 
tion), 1940. 102 pp. Paper. 

This is a statistical study of the ten-year period, 
1925-1934, thus spanning the business crisis of 
1929. “The survey of 15,219 cases reveals that in 
Philadelphia the depression as a determining 
factor has not played a significant role in causing 
women to commit offenses more readily at that 
time than during periods of economic sufficiency.” 
Conclusions are also ventured by age, race, and 
marital status. Police records seem to show that, 
in general, new offenders surpass recidivists in the 
number of cases per 1,000 women. Jury trials 
waned; probation tended to be used increasingly; 
many other trends and facts are presented. The 
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author stresses not the conclusiveness of her study 
but its value as a background fabric into which 
must now be woven the intricate designs of specific 
case studies which go further into the psycho- 
logical, ecological, and judicial aspects of the 


problem. 
L. M. B. 


REDUCTIONS IN RECIDIVISM THROUGH THERAPY. By 
Ruth Jacobs Levy. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 
1941. 143 pp. $1.50. 


This study includes a homogeneous group of one 
hundred boys between the ages of ten and twelve, 
of Roman Catholic faith and of Italian parentage, 
selected from the records of the Manhattan Chil- 
dren’s Court. Forty of these boys were given 
intensive individual therapy, while the remaining 
sixty boys were used as the control group. The 
method of therapy varied with each case studied, 
but the principles applicable in every case were 
stated by the author as follows: ‘‘(1) look for those 
needs which are not finding fulfillment or satisfaction 
in socially acceptable areas: (2) find them: (3) help 
the child to fulfill these needs within nondelinquent 
channels.” 

As a result of the author’s interviews with these 
boys, averaging twenty hours per boy, spread over 
a period of two or three years, it was found that 
only two boys in the experimental group were 
rearraigned, while eight out of forty children in the 
control group were again brought to court. The 
total number studied is too small, however, to be 
statistically significant. 

W. B. S. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND THE Press. Compiled 
by Ralph O. Nafziger. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1940. An annotated bibliography. 230 


pp. $3.75. 


This valuable volume assembles and classifies 
titles of documents, books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and studies dealing with international 
news and the foreign press. A dozen pages of 
introduction discuss the relationship between the 
press and foreign affairs. The Table of Contents 
is carefully arranged; annotations in the body of 
the work are well pointed, seldom over four lines in 
length. Propaganda, for example, has its own 
main head of some 200 titles under International 
News, and occurs again from place to place under 
Foreign Press for various countries. Students of 
public opinion will find this a useful guide. 

L. M. B. 
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PotrricaL PropacaANDA. By F. C._ Bartlett. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. 158 pp. $1.25. 


The author, Professor of Experimental Psy- 
chology in the University of Cambridge, warns the 
democracies not to follow the propaganda methods 
of dictator states that claim they know “the 
masses” who, they think, are inferior and pos- 
sessed of malevolent repressions. He believes 
man’s conscious control of his own destinies is 
growing but that an enormous problem confronts 
civilization, namely the reduction of culture lag. 
He analyzes the development of political propa- 
ganda in Russia, Italy, and Germany. Three of 
the six chapters are devoted to methods and effects, 
with a closing chapter on propaganda for democ- 


racy which includes such specifics as censorship’ 


and ends with an expression of faith that intel- 
ligence is slowly assuming control. Democratic 
propaganda will f ive to rest upon a lively belief in 
the possibility and value of this control and upon a 
genuine knowledge of factors of human interaction 
that comes, not from armchairs but from em- 
pirical study. 
L. M. B. 


Firta CoLtuMNn iN America. By Harold Lavine. 
New York: Doybleday, Doran and Company, 1940. 
240 pp. $2.50. 


Much has happened since the author, Editorial 
Director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
wrote this book. He admits that he doesn’t know 
any traitors but he does know many who, whether 
patriots or hypocrites, threaten the fabric of 
America. In chatty, journalistic style he takes 
apart numerous of our indigenous saviors under 
such chapter heads as “For Christ and Coughlin,” 
“The Goateed Fuehrer” (Pelley of the silver shirts), 
“Man on a Horse”’ (General Moseley), and others. 
“The frustrates as well as those who exploit their 
despair constitute the real Fifth-Column menace 
to America.” The book is torrid reading. 

L. M. B. 


THE SMALL LOAN PROBLEM OF THE CAROLINAS. By 
William Hays Simpson. Clinton, South Carolina: 
Presbyterian College Press, 1941. 154 pp. $2.00. 


This little book along with several pertinent 
publications in the Public Affairs pamphlet series, 
is fine material for study clubs interested in the 
small fry borrowers of the South where loan 
sharks thrive. Dr. Simpson includes a com- 


mentary on regulation in Virginia. For 1939- 
1940 the picture is one of lenders imposing extor- 
tionate and illegal rates of interest on small sums. 
Carolinians would do well to heed the facts in this 
research. As John S. Bradway puts it in the 
Foreword: “The reader is confronted with an 
existing situation which calls, to one who has ears 
to hear, for redress. Valiant efforts to relieve 
the small borrower have, to date, been of little 
effect.” Other states are skinning the sharks. 
L. M. B. 


THe Corti INDIANS OF GUATEMALA. By Charles 
Wisdom. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 490 pp. $4.50. 


The Chorti Indians live in a small area in east 
central Guatemala along the Honduras border. 
In ancient times the Chorti area was probably very 
large, since Chorti place names are still found over 
a wide area beyond the present habitat, and these 
Indians may be “direct descendants of the pre- 
Conquest Copan people” of the Mayan Empire. 

Wisdom’s book, based on three field trips to 
Guatemala, is a competent descriptive record of 
the Chorti culture. The material is organized 
under the following headings: regional specializa- 
tion and trade, agriculture, animals and wild 
plants, food preparation and storage, clothing and 
shelter, industry, division of labor, communities 
and classes, political organization, social organiza- 
tion, individual life-cycle, sickness, medicine, 
religious organization and paraphernalia, the 
supernatural and sacred, ceremonies and festivals. 
This book contains no theorizing, no interpretive 
frame of reference, no conclusions. It is a good 


example of plain descriptive ethnology. 
G. B. J. 


SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY. By John C. Mc- 
Gregor. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1941. 
403 pp. $5.00. 


This work is an effort to bring together the 
known facts about southwestern archaeology. It 
is concentrated upon the Arizona area, which was 
the culture center of the southwest. The first 
hundred pages might serve as a good introduction 
to the science of archaeology, as they deal largely 
with methods, aims, classifications, and dating. 
The main body of the book is devoted to descrip- 
tions of the southwest cultures, from the ancient 
stage, which dates back from 20,000 to 70,000 
years, up to the recent cultures. The great de- 
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velopment of dendrochronoiogy (that is, tree-ring 
dating) in the last twenty years has made it possible 
to assign accurate dates to a large number of ruins 
in the southwest. This book will be indispensable 
to students of American archaeology. 

G. Bij. 


THe Necro In NortH Carona Pouitics SINCE 
Reconstruction. By William Alexander Mabry. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. 87 pp. 
$1.00. 


This brief study traces the history of the Negro’s 
participation—or lack of participation—in North 
Carolina politics from the Civil War to the present. 
With the triumph of the Democrats in 1876, there 
began an era of intimidation and disfranchisement 
of Negroes. Then came the Republican-Populist 
fusion of 1894 which plunged the state into several 
years of political turmoil, culminating in the 
“white supremacy” campaign of 1898 and 1900, 
the Wilmington race riot, and the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. Gradually the Negro has in 
recent in years been feeling his way back into 
participation in suffrage, this time largely in the 
ranks of the Democratic party. 

This study offers very little new, either in in- 
formation or in interpretation, but it is a useful 
summary of the subject. The author’s point of 
view may be seen in the following statements: 
“The lot of the Negro in North Carolina is not 
necessarily worse than if a higher percentage of 
Negroes voted.... White man’s government is 
not synonymous with bad government for the 
Negro. But to the Negro, also, it is not self- 
government. And that may well be important.” 

G. B. J. 


THe FAMILy AND THE Law. By Sarah T. Knox. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. 199 pp. $2.00. 


Those engaged in social work and teachers of 
marriage and the family will especially value this 
concise, practical, and useful book. The author 
has had a long experience as an administrator of a 
social agency and has acquired the legal back- 
ground without which such a book could not be 
written. A great quantity of information such as 
the lay person needs in order to recognize the legal 
implications of various types of domestic situa- 
tions has been placed between two covers and so 
expressed that the reader does not need to have 
legal training to get its meaning. The author from 


her own experience has discovered just what it is 
that the social worker and the interpreter of 
family life most frequently wish to know concern- 
ing the legal machinery, the principles of law, and 
the decisions of legislation in defining the rights, 
perhaps that would obligate marriage, parent and 
child. 

Previous books have assumed this task, but it 
can safely be said that no former writer has done it 


so well as Miss Knox. 
E. R. G. 


PERSONALITY AND THE FamMIty. Revised and enlarged 
edition. By Hornell and Ella B. Hart. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. 526 pp. $3.25. 


Those who have used the 1935 edition of 
Personality and the Family will find the book to be 
fundamentally the same with certain additions. 
Chapter II, “Science Grapples with Marriage,” is 
new, although some of the material made up the 
Preface of the former edition. There has been a 
definite rearrangement of the first eight chapters 
which treat, for the most part, the period of 
preparation for marriage. 

The most obvious addition is the full use of the 
results of recent statistical investigations of 
happiness in marriage: Terman’s Psychological 
Factors in Marital Happiness, Burgess and 
Cottrell’s Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, 
and Hart’s Chart for Happiness. In fact, it seems 
to me, that the findings of these studies have been 
given too great validity in the use made of them 
in this volume. As in the former edition the book 
contains a wealth of quotations from many 
sources. 

Personality and the Family, brought up to date, 
continues to make a valuable contribution to the 
literature on marriage and the family and will 
continue to be useful as a textbook or for collateral 


reading in college courses. 
D. &. &. 


THe Famity AND Its ReEtaTIONsHIPs. Revised 
Edition. By Ernest R. Groves, Edna L. Skinner, 
and Sadie J. Swenson, in consultation with Benjamin 
R. Andrews. New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1941. 583 pp. $1.80. 


Intended for use on the senior high school or 
junior college level, this volume will impress some 
as elementary, although it is well done and more 
profound than would appear from a superficial 


reading. 
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Completely rewritten, the material is organized 
in fourteen units. Readings are provided at the 
back of the book to parallel the discussions in the 
body of the text. Numerous lists of questions are 
interspersed and will no doubt prove helpful to the 
better than average teacher who has a rich back- 
ground of knowledge in this field. 

Little mention is made of the sex aspects of 
marriage. The authors state in the preface that 
some phases of the subject-matter of family re- 
lationships cannot be taught successfully before 
the pupils are emotionally old enough to receive it. 

T. H. G. 


Get More Ovt or Lire. How Troubled People Can 
Find Help. By Catherine Groves. Introduction 
by Howard W. Odum. New York: Association 
Press, 1941. 136 pp. $1.25. 


He who seeks a panacea, or even a prescription 
for his troubles, will not find it here. But he will 
find what is much better—guidance and direction 
from one who knows. He will learn when, where, 
and how to find such help. Catherine Groves 
writes from the point of view of the trained, ex- 
perienced counselor, and she does it simply, 
reassuringly, and convincingly. She warns es- 
pecially against diagnosis and therapy by the 
many, often well-intentioned but unskilled and 
untrained persons—not to mention the actual 
charlatans—and lists some criteria by which the 
quality of such services may be evaluated by the 
layman. Counseling is a profession, an ever- 
growing one, as well as a much needed service, and 
this little book is an excellent first step toward 


getting “‘more out of life.” 
| ee 


Your Communiry. Irs Provision FoR HEALTH’ 
EpucaTION, SAFETY, AND WELFARE. Second Edi- 
tion. By Joanna C. Colcord. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1941. 261 pp. $0.85. 


In this revised edition of Your Community, 
Miss Colcord has followed closely the outline and 
text of the 1939 printing. However, the book has 
been brought up to date mainly by supplementing 
the text with references to more recent studies, 
additional questions, a new section on Survivors’ 
Insurance, a completely revised section on Protec- 
tion of Small Borrowers and Credit Purchasers in 
place of the earlier one on Protection of Family 
Income and Investments, increasing the List of 
Agencies from something under a hundred to 
almost one hundred and twenty-five, and adding 


new material to the List of References. The 
format and binding, as well as most of the text, 
remain the same and, since but 15 pages have been 
added, only the title page or a careful comparison 
of the two volumes distinguishes one edition from 
the other. 

Since the real value of a book such as Your 
Community depends largely upon its up-to-date- 
ness, as suggested in the Foreword and again on 
page 13, would it not be well to make at least some 
slight change in appearance, as well as in text and 
references, in later editions, for this book is too 
necessary to both the teacher and the practitioner 
for. him to be content with anything but the 


latest revision. 
K, J. 


PERSONAL LEADERSHIP IN INDustTRY. Second Edition. 
By David R. Craig and W. W. Charters. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
245 pp. $2.50. 


Although the authors of this book had in mind 
particularly foremen and executives in industry, 
there is much of value in its pages for anyone who 
is in an administrative or supervisory position. 
It aims to provide assistance in self-improvement 
and to develop qualities of leadership in one’s self 
rather than in others. To quote from page 2, 
‘Tt [the book] is intended...as an informal 
course in self-analysis and self-development. The 
authors have gone to considerable trouble to seek 
out difficulties that actually bother unsuccessful 
executives, with the result that the problems at- 
tacked are real problems, not merely book prob- 
lems. With these questions in mind they in- 
quired the answers from highly successful execu- 
tives. The answers are, therefore, authoritative 
answers to practical problems.” Although the 
text reads easily and simply, the book is not in- 
tended for casual reading, but should be accessible 
upon the reference shelf. The rating scale on 
pages 3 and 4 should prove especially helpful in 
getting the best from its content. 

K, J. 


THE TELEPHONE IN A CHANGING WorLD. By Marion 
May Dilts. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1941. 219 pp. $2.50. 


The author of this book, a former member of the 
technical staff of the Bell Laboratories, adds some 
interesting side lights to the social history of the 
telephone. The first chapters cover the familiar 
history of the rise of “American Tel. and Tel.,” 
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seen as the growth of a great public service rather 
than a great monopoly. The most interesting 
material is contained in the chapters on Telephone 
Operators, Telephone Directories, and Telephone 
By-Products and side lines. The study of opera- 
tors is based on interviews with early operators and 
their answer to a questionnaire. Interesting ma- 
terial on directories and by-products was available 
because of the author’s connection with the 
administrative staff and laboratories of the 
Company. These chapters might well be ex- 
panded to make a useful source for students of 
technology and the technicways. 
A. D. 


EXaIBITION TECHNIQUES: A SUMMARY OF EXHIBITION 
Practice. New York: New York Museum of 
Science and Industry, 1940. 131 pp. Illustrations. 
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Basing their definition of an exhibition as a form 
of expression used to project ideas by the display of 
objects and deriving its value from the fact thai people 
learn more easily from concrete illustration than by 
trying to visualize words, a group representing the 
New York Museum of Science and Industry sur- 
veyed the New York and San Francisco World’s 
Fairs in order to ascertain the (1) trends in exhibi- 
tion and display activities, and (2) effectiveness of 
present-day practices. 

This little book is the product of their survey. 
In answering the two objectives just mentioned, it 
suggests “where we might go from here”’ by pre- 
senting and analyzing a number of the best displays 
and techniques used at both Fairs. 

3. ie 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tae AmericaAN IpgA. By Eugene T. Adams and 
Others. New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1942. 278 pp. 

ALABAMA’s BALANCING Bupcet. By Paul E. Alyea. 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Public Administra- 


tion, University of Alabama, 1942. 141 pp. 
Tables. 
Wark CAME TO THE Iowa Community! By C. Arnold 


Anderson and Bryce Ryan. Bulletin P36 (New 
Series). Ames, Iowa: Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station—Iowa Agricultural Extension Service, 
Cooperating, January 1942. pp. 219-280. 

THe TRANSMISSION OF FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION. 
By W. A. Anderson. Bulletin 768. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, October 1941. 29 pp. Tables and Charts. 

FOUNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF PERSONALITY. By 
Andras Angyal. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1941. 398 pp. $2.25. 

Tue Eve or Marrrace. By Valerian Berger. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1941. 32 pp. $0.05. 
AMERICAN Famity Benavior. By Jessie Bernard. 
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